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**Hfas more than three times the strength of cocoa 
mixed with starch, arrow-rool or sugar” 


Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 





Always used by good cooks and economical housekeepers 


Af HIGHEST AWARDS IN 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 


—the Chocolate Girl 





Look for this 


Trade Mark, Established 1780 
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Be sure that you get the genuine bearing our trade-mark 





| Train up a Child 
in The Way She 
Should go. 
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The Simplicity of PEARLINE’S wayrof 


Our New ILLustRATED REcIPE Book SENT FREE. ADDRESS WASHING has brought Miuillions to use it and 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. | be grateful for it—besides PEARLINE washes | 


without injury to COLOR. FABRIC OR HANDS. 


Dorchester, Mass. . SSS 
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—slender or stout—THE ERECT FORM WILL FIT YOU PERFECTLY without 





ERECT FORM 93856 (Stout Model) 
Our most popular fan-front model. For heavy figures. Just like 929 except 


that it is made of strong sterling jean in white and drab and 
black sateen. Sizes 19 to 36. Price ° . ° . $1.00 


ERECT FORM 929 (Stout Model) 
Low bust and closely stitched fan front. Long over abdomen and hips. 
White and drab coutil or black sateen. Trimmed with wide 
lace and baby ribbon. Sizes 19to 36. Price . ° ° $1 -5O 
ERECT FORM 950 (Stout Model) 
Is just like Model 929 but is made of a much finer grade of imported 


coutil. Trimmed with a rich lace. Sizes 19 to 36. 
—_ — aac seal zes 19 to ; . $2.50 










Se ene ee ee wee" WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. A, 377 Broadway, New York 


strain or unnatural lacing. Your dealer carries the special model just meant for you. 
ERECT FORM 9409 (Slender Model) ERECT FORM 916 (Average Model) 


A decidedly new idea. Girdle top, cut very low but unusually deep over the Low bust.and long skirted. Made of jean in white and — Trimmed with 

hips. No other corset can takeits place. Made in white and lace and ribbon. “ Rubber button hose supporters on front am 

drab jean. Trimmed with lace. Sizes 18 to 24. Price $1.00 hips. © Sizes 18 to 30. Price . . . . $1.00 
ERECT FORM 953 (Slender Model) ERECT FORM 958 (Average Model) 

A new corset. Made with low bust and deep hip. White or drab, coutil. Another new fan front model. Medium bust. Long over abdomen and hips. 

Rubber button hose supporters on front and hips. Trimmed with 1 oO Trimmed with stitched batiste and narrow edging. White or $2 oo 

stitched batiste and narrow lace edging. Sizes 18to 24. Price $ 5 drab coutil. Supporters on front and hips. Sizes 18 to 30. Price . 


ERECT FORM 954 (Slender Model) ERECT FORM 964 (Average Model) 













Made like Model 953. The material, however, is a fine, strong, imported Medium bust and long hip. Made of white or drab imported coutil. Trimmed 
coutil. In white or « ab. 


Has hose supporters front and with stitched batiste, and embroidered edging. Frilled rubber- 
hips. Sizes 18to24. —'rice . . . ° ° $2.00 button hose supporters on frontand hips. Sizes 19 to 30. Price $2.50 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


; ’ By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
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$400 for Some Photographs 


— is the most interesting prize offer 
we have ever made, because we hope 
to accomplish by means of it an immense 
amount of public good. Every condition 
should be carefully read and followed : 


For (1) a photograph of a fence, house, barn or 
outbuilding covered on one or more sides with 
painted or papered advertisements, or a photograph 
of any field with advertising signs in city or country, 
and (2) a photograph of any of the same with the 
advertisement features permanently removed, ac- 
companied by a signed guarantee of the ow: +r of 
the property, countersigned by the pastor of a 
church in the same city or town, that the advertis- 
ing features will be permanently kept off the build- 
ing or spot photographed, and a description, not 
exceeding one hundred words, giving the exact 
locality of the house, fence, barn, outbuilding or 
field, and a brief recital of how the removal of the 
advertisement was accomplished, we shall award: 


$150 as a First Prize, $100 as a Second, 
$75 as a Third, $50 as a Fourth, $25 as a 
Fifth, or $400 in All. There should be two 
photographs in each set. 


The prizes will be awarded on those photographs 
which show the greatest improvement due to the 
removal of the advertisements. 

Other good sets of the “before” and “after” 
photographs will be bought at not less than $15 a 
set. Of course, the night to withhold all awards, 
if material is not satisfactory, is reserved by us. 

On or before October |, 1904, the photographs 
and 100-word article must be sent together in one 
envelope — the sender paying full letter postage as 
is required by the postal laws —to 





THE EDITOR OF “BEAUTIFUL AMERICA” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


The $1000 Prize Cover 


To Mr. Maxfield Parrish, for the cover 
design reproduced on this issue of THE 
JOURNAL, was awarded the first prize of 
$1000 in the recent prize cover contest. No 
reproduction, however carefully made, ever 
does or can do justice to an original paint- 
ing, and this case is no exception to that 
rule. But particular care was exercised to 
preserve as much of the poetic beauty and 
superb coloring of Mr. Parrish’s design as 
was possible. The artist’s own coloring, at 
least, has been absolutely retained, with 
much of the beauty of the design itself. 
The theme is, of course, a poetic conception 
of that fancy so dear to the hearts of all: of 
building castles in the air in the time of our 
youth—castles which sometimes we build, 
in reality, in the years to come, but more 
often not. Still, the pastime pleases us all. 
Naturally, many of our readers will want a 
specially-printed copy of thisdesign. Hence, 
we have printed a separate edition, exactly 
the same as the cover, with title, date, etc., 
retained, but with no advertisements on the 
back. A copy of this special edition, rolled 
in a strong tube, will be sent, postage paid, 
to any address for 10 cents. 


SOLUTION OF THE JULY PUZZLES 
Unsuccessful Candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States 

6 Henry Clay 
7 Wharton Barker 
8 Horatio Seymour 


1 James G. Blaine 
2 Winfield Scott 
3 Benjamin F. Butler 
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Our ‘‘Angry Letter Mail,’’ as we call it 
here, is very interesting and amusing. If 
a mistake is made we have made it. If a 
woman does not receive her copy of THE 
JOURNAL we are responsible for it. If a 
remittance is lost we have appropriated it. 
But it is always we who are the culprits. 
The writer is never to blame! 


More Than Two Hundred Women, for exam- 
ple, wrote us furious letters last fall, saying 
that since their return home from the country 
they had not received a single copy of the 
magazine. We were “ defrauding’’ them 
of their magazine. Yet not one woman 
had notified us that she had returned home. 
Just how they expected us to know that fact 
they did not explain. Still, as one woman 
wrote, ‘‘ You should have known ’’! 


So Far This Year we have received several 
hundreds of dollars in separate letters con- 
taining only a dollar bill, with no name and 
no address. Yet we are supposed to send 
the magazine! 


A Married Woman recently wrote us an 
exceedingly tart letter, saving she had sub- 
scribed fully five months ago and had never 
received a copy of the magazine! Of 
course, we had ‘‘ stolen’’ herdollar. After 
nearly a week’s search of correspondence 
we traced her letter: she had signed her 
maiden name, and her magazine had been 
regularly returned to us by the post-office! 


The Husband of a New York subscriber 
asked that his wife’s magazine be sent there- 
after to Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
next day the wife wrote asking that it be 
sent to Lakewood, New Jersey. Three 
months afterward she wrote: ‘‘ Where is my 
magazine? I have been on Long Island for 
three months, and have not had a copy’’! 


“Tl am Going Away for the Summer,’’ wrote 
at least a hundred women. ‘“‘ Please have 
my magazine follow me.’’ But where they 
were going they forgot to state. All the 
same, angry letters came to us because of 
the non-receipt of the magazine! 


One Would Naturally Imagine that the aver- 
age woman knows where she lives. Yet, 
each year, we have hundreds of cases where 
wrong States are given us, wrong streets, 
and even wrong numbers. Then we are 
blamed because we send the magazine to the 
address furnished us! 


When a Woman Says that she lives in 
Vermont when she means New Hampshire; 
or that her street address is East One hundred 
and third Street when it is really West 
One hundred and third Street; or that she 
lives at 631 Long Avenue wlien she means 
361 —is an error of a class so numerous as 
to be almost unbelievable. But we are 
always blamed because THE JOURNAL 
doesn’t reach these subscribers! 


Only Last Week we discovered the secret 
of one wrathful woman’s complaint. We 
had been sending her magazine toCranberry, 
Ohio—the address she had given us. ‘‘Oh, 
well,’’ she wrote, “‘ you should have known 
I meant Huckleberry, Ohio’’! 


We Say Distinctly in connection with a 
prize competition that we will not examine 
rolled manuscripts. A rolled manuscript 
comes in; we return it with a blank, saying 
it is returned unread because it was sent 
rolled, in violation of an expressly stated 
condition. Then we are told we have no 
right to make such a condition! 


We Say Plainly that a manuscript ina 
certain competition must not exceed 100 
words. Scoresof manuscripts come in with 
200, 500, sometimes 1500 words. Then we 
get letters complaining that we should have 
said 100 words; or angrily asserting that, 
even if we did, the writer didn’t see it, so 
she was not to blame, and we are! 


A Southern Girl Writes she is to give a party 
or a luncheon ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ and asking if 
we will tell her what to serve, answering by 
telegraph! Then we get a letter abusing us 
for not telegraphing, thus placing her in 
‘“a very embarrassing position’’! 


Because We do Not Read a manuscript the 
very day we receive it scores of contributors 
write us ‘‘ warm”? letters. The fact, when 
explained, that we receive several hundred 
manuscripts in a day, and some of them 
complete long novels, of course doesn’t 
enter into the question. We are simply 
told, then, that we ‘‘ should have a force 
equal to anything ’’! 


The Possibility that a Letter or a manu- 
script may have gone astray in the mails is 
never taken into consideration. Or, upon 
investigation, we may find that it was ad- 
dressed to some other magazine, in another 
city. Still, we are told we ‘‘stole’’ the 
manuscript! 


The Number of Ideas we ‘‘steal’’ from 
manuscripts is amazing! A woman tells 
how to clean a straw hat. We return the 
manuscript, and next month she sees her 
recipe, ‘‘ precisely the same,’’ in the maga- 
zine. Then comes a letter saying that we 
‘*stole’’ her idea. The fact that the maga- 
zine was on the press and being printed 
some weeks before her manuscript was 
received makes no difference. ‘‘ Very 
plausible,’’ she writes, ‘‘ but I don’t believe 
it, just the same.’’ 


The Awards in Our Prize Contests are inva- 
riably ‘“‘ fixed’’ or based ‘‘ entirely on favor- 
itism.’’ To get an ‘‘ honest award, based 
on merit, is absolutely impossible.’’ Fully 
‘‘ one-half of your prizes are awarded to 
people living in Philadelphia,’’ we are told. 
The fact that not five out of every one 
hundred awards happen to fall to con- 
tributors living in Philadelphia makes not a 
particle of difference! 


Because We do Not Give the specific street 
and city addresses of those who win our 
puzzle awards each month “is positive 
proof’’ to hundreds that ‘“‘ the names are 
made up, and such persons do not exist at 
all.’’ The explanation that when we gave 
specific addresses the fact was revealed that 
such addresses were used by dealers of 
obnoxious wares to send indecent advertis- 
ing matter to our subscribers is regarded 


Uncle Sam Takes a Hand 


= IS only natural that the action of the 
United States Government, mentioned in 
the article published below, from ‘‘ The 
Boston Transcript,’’ which took place shortly 
after the publication of the article on ‘‘ The 
‘Patent-Medicine’ Curse’’ in the May issue 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, should be 
encouraging to us in a special degree: 


“A vigorous crusade of almost gigantic proportions, 
and calculated to eliminate from among American 
advertised industries one of the most extensive 
frauds ever practiced, has been undertaken by the 
Post-Office Department. With the assistance of 
Government scientists the department ‘seeks to bar 
from the use of the mails the host of patent-medicine 
concerns and exploiters of proprietary medicines 
and nostrums which chemical analyses show are 
incapable of performing the wonderful cures claimed 
forthem. On the list are preparations which pur- 
port to cure dipsomania, yet contain large per- 
centages of alcohol, some of which are vended as 
harmless, but are found to be deleterious 


others 


which are advertised as ‘consumption cures,’ 
but contain no recognized remedy for tuberculosis, 
and still others which are sold as restoratives of 
vitality, but which are entirely incapable of accom- 
plishing any such result Although this work is 
still in the initiatory stage, sufficient evidence has 
already been discovered to warrant the conclusion 
that many of the widely advertised patent remedies 
are rank frauds, which cannot be of any benefit what- 
ever, too often relying on alcohol to produce tempo- 
rary exhilaration and likely to lead eventually to 


chronic alcoholism 


“ Governmental control of the mails makes the 
Post-Office Department absolute master of the 
Situation, with power to exclude from the use of 
the postal service every letter addressed to and every 
circular sent out by the concern which, in the 
opinion of the Postmaster-General, is conducting a 
fraudulent business, and to go even further and 
exclude from passage through the mails every 
newspaper or other publication which, once a fraud 
order has been issued, persists in carrying the 
advertisement of the concern so excluded No 
legal proceedings are necessary to accomplish these 
ends, and the entire burden of procf rests on the 
proprietor of the patent medicine or the concern to 
which the use of the public mails was forbidden 
For that reason, it is believed, it will not prove 
difficult to drive out of business the individuals and 
institutions which seek to delude and defraud the 
public, while the department, after careful in- 
vestigation of the subject, is convinced that the 
‘patent-medicine fake’ is a greater humbug than 
any of the ‘get-rich-quick’ concerns which have 


thus far been excluded from the use of the mails 


“The depth of deceit practiced by proprietors 
of alleged patent medicines and nostrums, and 
the character of the diseases which they pretend 
to cure, especially that class which yields the 
greatest profit, are such as to preclude description 
in the public prints, and must be left for discussion 
in scientific publications; but it may be said that 
they are appalling, and, unless substantiated by 
indubitable evidence, would be beyond credence. 
jut it is not to any class of nustrums that the de- 
partment has directed its attention or in which it 
has found fraud to exist. Out of the first sixteen 
different remedies analyzed by the Department of 
Agriculture, at the request of the Post-Office De- 
partment, only one was found to possess any merit 
whatever in such cases as it was advertised to 
cure, and the one which possessed merit was only 
what a practicing physician would have prescribed 
under known conditions, although the physician 
would doubtless first have taken pains to ascertain 


if the remedy was required.” 


“An explanation of the numerous testimonials 


yi which are published as proving the efficacy of the 

% Winfield Scott Hancock 9 Stephen A. Douglas as ‘‘a thin excuse.’’ various ‘remedies’ is believed to be afforded by 
: 5 William J. Bryan 20 Hugh L. White ‘““Why are You Sending me five copies of special analyses conducted solely to ascertain the per 
3 : . . “e : . : 7 ad i a . 
f ’ agaz rhe Ss . , d vot > always dishon- cent. of alcohol The administration of more or less 
i PRIZE WINNERS your magazine when I distinctly told you to The Puzzle Awards are alway 1 








First Prize — Kenneth Beal, Massachusetts 
Second Prize — N. I. Garrison, Arkatsas 
Third Prize—O. A. Hagen, Vermont 


Other Prizes — Bertis W. Eames, Massachusetts; 
Minna Desborough, New York; Mary Brugman, 
New York; Edgar J. Moore, Oregon; James W. 
McLaughlin, Ol:io; Nancy J. Burbank, Vermont ; 
Bertha Hamlin, Connecticut: Thomas Walker, 
Kentucky; Mrs. Ernest N. Jolinson, Texas: F. V. 
30uldin, Texas: David L. Wardroper, Tennessee ; 
\. M. Doyle, Virginia; Anne S. Ames, District of 
Columbia ; Helen M. Greenslade, Wisconsin ; May 
5. Sproul, West Virginia; Mrs. Roy V. Magers, 
Missouri ; William H. Crow, North Carolina: Mrs. 
W. K. Andrews, Louisiana: Mary S. Holley, 
\ irginia; Margaret V. Jones, Delaware; H. A. 
Schuler, Peunsylvania ; Lena I. Ruth, Marvland: 
W. F. Smyth, Ohio: Roscoe R. Paine, Maine; 
Jeannette Rickard, Missouri; Clara Cox, North 
Carolina: H. I. Maitin, Maryland; Louise E. 
Hughes, lowa; Edmund M. Conor, Georgia: 
Ernest McGurk, Indiana; Bernard J. T. Jeup, 
Indiana ; Nellie W. Cole, Nebraska; Mrs. Frank P. 
Frary, California; Sue H. Walker, Arkansas: M. 
Louise Smith, Connecticut ; Mary McKinney, Ohio; 
Carll A. Lewis, Connecticut ; George E. Bucklev, 
Penusylvania ; Marie Rose, New Jersey; Edith A. 
Anderson, Illinois ; Lucy G. Merritt, New Jersey; 
William F. Wood, Illinois; Lydia W. Kinney, 
Pennsylvania ; Anna Shepard, New York: Betty 
Werner, Massachusetts; George McAneny, New 
York ; Jane E. Van Der Grift, Illinois. . 


send one to each of my five sisters?’’ wrote 
one woman recently. She had never men- 
tioned her sisters! Still, we were told that 
we had “‘ no intelligence! no system’’! 


One Very Angry Woman whose dollar we 
had ‘: stolen’’ we discovered, after investi- 
gation, had tried to send us the dollar bill 
pinned toa pustal-card dropped into a letter- 
box. And she still marvels why it never 
reached us! 


In an Editorial Way the extent to which we 
steal’’ manuscripts isamazing! A manu- 
script is sent with no address on it, and 
because we do not return it we are told ina 
wrathful letter, after a while, that we have 
*“ stolen”? it! 


“é 


A Manuscript is Sent to be entered ina 
prize competition closing, say, September 
1. If the writer does not hear from us on 
September 2 we are “‘ negligent ’’ or ‘‘ not 
up todate’’ inourmethods! We may have 
5000 manuscripts in that particular compe- 
tition, but that fact is never allowed for! 


estly made’’: that fact is absolutely settled 
in the minds of hundreds. Upon the pub- 
lication of each correct list comes a swarm 
of letters: ‘‘I sent you exactly that list. 
Why didn’t I get a prize?’’ The fact that 
there may have been 1ooo such correct lists 
and only fifty prizes to award makes not an 


iota of difference ! 


The Little 25-word Article we ask for in 
connection with our puzzles is simply one 
of our “‘ inventions to craw] out of honorable 
awards.’’ The fact that the United States 
Government compels us to ask for some- 
thing of the sort, so as to make the com- 
petition come within the postal laws, does 
not enter into the question. Where the 
existence of this law is believed we are 
told that we ‘‘ should have explained it in 
the magazine ’’— as if we had not taken an 
entire column to do so! 


Some One May Say: ‘‘ These people are 
unreasonable.’’ Not at all. It is we who 
are unreasonable. Bless you, that is plain 
enough! 


dilute alcohol in sma!l doses at regular intervals will, 
it is explained, produce temporary exhilaration, and 
the victim will for a time believe that extraordinary 
results have been achieved by the so-called remedy 


Some of these analyses are interesting 


“The remedies analyzed were found to contain 
from seven to forty-five per cent. of alcohol. The 
Post-Office Department has not entered upon this 
crusade without careful thought and preparation, 
and has been assured by the Department of Justice 
that even if those concerns excluded from the use of 
the mails seek to compel a reversal of the Postmas 
ter-General’s decision in the courts, such suits will 
prove unavailing. The Postmaster-General has been 
advised that a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the case of a Chicago afternoon paper pub- 
lished in 1895, carries with it full warrant for the course 
now proposed by the department, and that there is 
no fear that the courts will not sustain the action 
of the Postmaster-General in excluding from the mails 
any correspondence addressed by or to any concern 
which, in his estimation, is guilty of fraudulent deal- 
ing, misrepresentation, improper labeling, etc., and 
also that he can go further and exclude from the 
mails all publications which may carry the advertise- 
ments of such concerns as have come under the ban.” 
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Linen is a more elegant material than cotton 
for summer dress. Linen will look like 
cotton if washed with any but Ivory Soap. 


There is no ‘“‘free’’? (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The combination is complete. 


Containing no ‘‘free oil,” 
it rinses perfectly. There being no ‘‘free alkali,’’ it is harmless to color, skin or fabric. 


99,44 per cent. pure. It floats. 
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Beautiful Eugénie 





The Story of a Woman Who Played a R6éle Unparalleled in Her Century 





By William Perrine 
Told in Three Parts, of Which This is the First 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 







i 2 SXHEN Washington May, 1826, and was the second child 
} Irving, in the time of born to her parents. Her mother, 
rN President Tyler, rep- who became a widow when Eugénie 
oN resented the United 









was twelve years old, was an in- 


[SoeBtv¥ States at the Spanish tensely ambitious woman, who had 
a fA Court, and had taken not always lived on the best of 
Dey up his residence in 


Madrid, he was invited to appear 
one evening at a grand ball in the 
house of the Countess of Montijo. 
While there he remembered that 
the father of his hostess was a 
Scotch wine merchant who had 
served the United States as its Con- 
sul at Granada, and that some years 
before he had there fondled her 
little daughter on his knee. Upon 
being presented to the maiden he 
found that she had grown into one 
of the most comely of the belles in 
the Spanish capital. Not yet be- 
yond the years of early girlhood, 
she surpassed her gay companions 
in fearless spirit, in her careless 
defiance of restraint, and in the 
fascination which drew men to her 
under the spell of her audacious 
beauty. Her caprices, her adven- 
tures and her flirtations were endless 
themes of Spanish gossip—how 
she rode a horse as dashingly as a 
soldier ; how she astonished even 
swordsmen by her skill with the 
foils; how she galloped along the 
streets with a cigarette in her mouth 
aid a swain at her heels; how in 
her Andalusian costume at a bull- 



















































































terms with the Count, and who, in 
addition to her personal charms, 
possessed no small degree of intel- 
lectual power, united to an insatia- 
ble love of worldly splendor. In 
Madrid she set up a salon which 
was a favorite resort of wits, states- 
men and men of fashion; she became 
the chief lady of honor in the gay 
court of young Queen Isabella, but 
she was led into a folly which even 
Isabella was not willing to condone, 
and, together with her daughter, 
she was dismissed from the royal 
presence. 

Only a few months ago an ec- 
centric lady, who had passed the 
years of the octogenarian, and who 
had long lived in Paris a life of 
jovial ease, was still able to recount 
the events of that occasion. It was 
the late Isabella in her old age, and 
she was reported to have said good- 
humoredly that little did she think, 
when, sixty years ago, she asked 
the Countess of Montijo and her 
daughter to leave her court, that 
she was serving to open the way for 
the daughter to become an Empress. 

The departure of the pair from 
Madrid enabled Eugénie to enlarge 
















fight she presented a cap of honor the circle of her friendships, and 
to a toreador who had cast admiring to make the acquaintance of many 
eyes upon her; how she would of the most distinguished men of 
~ sometimes appear in the fancy garb Europe at London, Paris and other 
, of a boy, and how at bathing resorts Continental capitals. 
her costumes excited the curious emt 
attention of spectators. It was even 
said that on one occasion she was A’ THIS time Prince Louis 
almost moved to commit suicide Napoleon, after two attempts 
when she found that the Duke of to start a revolution against Louis 
Alba, upon whom she had bestowed Philippe, King of France, and to 
her first serious thoughts of love, restore in his own person the 
had been accepted by her sister, not Bonaparte dynasty, had been a 
less famous as a beauty. prisoner for several years in the 
castle at Ham. When he made his 
or escape in the disguise of a working- 
FEW years later, when Irving man he repaired to London, and 
heard that Eugénie de Montijo was there looked upon as a foolish 
was seated on the throne of France, dreamer. The friends who had faith 
he wrote to his niece —who had wit- in what he believed to be his lucky 
nessed in Paris the marriage of the star were few ; he was compelled 
Spanish damsel to the Emperor, to borrow from money-lenders, at 
and all the signs of splendor which heavy rates of interest, enough 
accompanied it— his remembrance means to enable him to live in the 
ot the young wife as she had been style becoming a gentleman, and 
in her girlhood. It moved him to there was a general disposition to 
premonitions which were not habit- ridicule the idea that he had 
ual to hisnature. ‘* You are prob- enough capacity to impress the 
ably reading,’’ he said, with pro- French people with his ambi- 
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A little more than three years afterward he executed 
the famous coup d’élal, appealed to the people to restore 
the Empire, and by an overwhelming vote was placed 
on the throne as Emperor, 


The Emperor's Search for a Royal Spouse 


ARDLY had the coup d’ é/at been accomplished than 

Paris began to hear rumors of the intention of the 
Emperor to marry. It was not fully known, however, 
until long afterward how anxious he had been to have 
a wife with royal blood. At one time he had some 
thought of offering r his hand to his cousin Mathilde, the 
daughter o Jerome Bonaparte, the erstwhile King of 
Westphalia, While he was President of France he 
intimated a desire to marry into the family of Nicholas, 
the Russian Emperor. When a Swedish Princess was 
informed that she was under consideration in his matri- 
monial plans she declined to encourage any further 
overtures, because, as she said, she did not like his face. 
On another occasion he caused word to be conve yed to 
Queen Victoria that he would enter into an alliance with 
the Princess Marie of Cambridge, but no favor was 
accorded to the suggestion. 

Louis was even willing to find a spouse in the House of 
Hohenzollern—a possibility which, twenty years after- 
ward, excited curious speculations as to how different 
the fate of France might have been when the monarch 
who represented that dynasty on the Prussian throne 
led his army under the Are de Triomphe. But at every 
point his ambition to strengthen his government by a 
marriage which would raise him in the respect of the 
ruling classe ‘s of Europe, and which, at the same time, 
would gratify the French love of royalty, was « hillingly 
repulsed. Indeed, he was so irritated at his failures 
that he is said to have exclaimed to one of his advisers 
half petulantly, half jocosely, that he would yet win a 
Princess if he had to fight for her. His family, his 
friends and the politicians who were near him had, 
therefore, counted confidently on a marriage which 
would either dazzle all Europe or link his fortunes to 
those of a reigning family. 


The Surprise of the Courtship With Eugénie 


REAT was their astonishment when Mademoiselle 
de Montijo, who had gone to Paris on a visit, and 
who had been invited to be a guest in an imperial hunt- 
ing party at Compiégne, suddenly seemed to excite the 
Emperor's serious attention. ‘They were not strangers 
to each other, for he had met her in London when he 
was in exile and when his political fortunes seemed to 
be hopeless. It was said, too, that he had then proposed 
marriage, but that she could not see that he had any 
career in prospect which would be likely soon to lift him 
out of his pecuniary distress. Five years had _ passed, 
crowded with the meteoric events which had raised him 
to the foremost eminence in France, and it was almost 
inconceivable to his intimate companions that he should 
make an Empress of a woman who apparently could 
bring him nothing but her beauty. 

They noted, however, that there was something like 
a spell which the fascination of Eugénie’s face and 
figure apparently cast over him. In all his loose and 
roving adventures in love there had been none which 
had taken possession of his heart like this. At first he 
was unwilling to enter into a marriage, but the fair 
Spaniard declined any honor which he might bestow 
upon her short of wifehood and the throne. Some of 
the members of his family, when they discovered the in- 
fatuation, wanted him to dismiss her from his mind. 
But remonstrance only served to turn his affections into 
a more determined mood. He declared that, whatever 
might be the political effects, he would now seek her in 
wedlock. 

The women of the court, who had not believed that 
the affair would go so far as this, and who had treated 
her with some show of contempt as a presumptuous 
person, were admonished that they must change their 
conduct toward her. She had complained ot them to 
him one day in the forest of Compiégne. There, in her 
hunting costume and riding her Andalusian horse, she 
was acknowledged even by her scorners to present such 
a picture of spirited and dashing loveliness as might melt 
the sternest anchorite. Napoleon calmly listened to her 
as she told the story of her slights, but said nothing. 
He noticed that near by were groups of courtiers intently 
observing her. Quietly smiling, he picked up some 
branches of green leaves that were lying in the path, 
quickly twined them together in the shape of a crown, 
and placed it jauntily upon her head. Then, raising his 
voice so that be could be overheard, he exclaimed 
admiringly, ‘* Take this while waiting for the other.” 


News of the Engagement was Received With Disfavor 


ITH more directness, but not less effectually, the 

Emperor put down the opposition from the states- 
menaround him. Intheir view Mademoiselle de Montijo 
could not strengthen the State, but if their master had 
to marry for the sake of love it was unfortunate, they 
thought, that he had not chosen a French instead of a 
Spanish lady. In that event, they said, he could have 
easily awakened the enthusiastic loyalty of his people. 
But he simply disposed of their objections by declaring 
that he would marry the woman who was the choice of 
his heart ; that she was fitted to be his Empress, and that 
there was no room for further argument. Immediately 
Eugénie, who was living with her mother in the Place 
V enddme, was there formally notified by a distinguished 
messenger from the Emperor of the tender which she 
had already privately accepted from her lover. 

Every where the first news of the engagement was 
received with incredulity or disfavor. The wits railed at 
it; scandal-mongers harped upon it with unsparing 
tongue ; the people at large wanted to know who the 
lady was, and so much was public confidence in the 
Government affected that prices on the Stock Exchange 
threatened a panic. Fora time it became the habit of 
satirical Parisians to draw a pin from their coats and 
pretend to prick themselves with it, thus signifying that 
they had been sleeping, and that they wished to wake 
themselves up in order to find that they had been only 
the victims of a dream. Indeed, with the exception of 
the mother of the damsel, it was believed that there was 


nobody in Paris who did not show some sign of sarcasm 
or displeasure. Even the ambitious Countess, with all 
her maternal zeal, expressed a misgiving which had 
floated over her mind as to what might, after all, be the 
fate of her daughter. \Vhile she shed tears of joy she 
remembered, she said, that few of the Queens of France 
had escaped exile or an unhappy death, and she won- 
dered whether her child might not be destined to repeat 
the tragic end of Marie Antoinette. 

Napoleon gave no time for popular discontent to 
ripen. He announced that the marriage would take 
place within four weeks. He then summoned to the 
Tuileries the Council of State, the Senate and the Assem- 
bly, and in a remarkable address e xplained to them the 
reasons why he had decided to marry. He recognized 
the fact that the alliance he had in view was not in accord- 
ance with old political traditions. But he did not fee +] that 
he we is by any means bound to tollow them. ‘‘ Whena 
man,’’ he said, ‘* has been raised before the eyes of all 
Europe and by power of a new principle to the level of 
ancient dynasties, it is not necessary for him to obtrude 
forcibly into a royal family for the sake of adding age to 
his ownescutcheon. [tis far better for him to be mindful 
of his descent, to preserve his own individual character, 
and in the face of Europe frankly and openly to vindicate 
his position of parvenu, an honorable title when it has 
been bestowed upon him by the unanimous voice of a 
great and free people.” T hen he entered upon an enco- 
mium of Eugénie and what he called her choice qualities 
of heart and mind. A pious Roman Catholic like 
myself,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ she will offer fervent 
prayers for the welfare of France. Gracious and good— 
of this | am certain—she will recall the virtues of the 
Empress Josephine. I have therefore to say to all 
lrance that I have preferred to choose a consort in my 
love and esteem rather than a stranger through whom I 
might possibly have had advantages, but such as might 
have demanded sacrifices on my part.’’ 


The Memorable Marriage at Notre Dame 


HE marriage ceremony at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame soon gave the people of Paris an opportunity 
to see the Spanish beauty. Indeed, the attention of the 
whole civilized world was fixed upon the couple. No 
pains were spared to make the event impressive. It had 
been preceded by a contract of civil marriage at the 
Tuileries in the presence of the ministers, generals, 
admirals and cardinals of France, and hundreds of other 
members of the ruling classes, and on the next day a 
quarter of a million strangers crowded into the capital to 
witness the procession from the palace to the cathedral. 
Old men who now recall the day remember how the 
sun shone through a soft and cloudless sky, and how 
January seemed to have become as June. Thenew Rue 
de Rivoli, and every street and avenue leading to it, was 
lined with troops wearing their brightest uniforms. ‘lhe 
bells of hundreds of churches were rung in merry clangor ; 
the cannon of the Invalides boomed forth peals of tfiumph, 
and the crash of martial music rose from every corner. 
A million men and women in the gayest costumes that 
the gayest capital of Christendom could furnish from 
its shops looked out of windows or stood upon the 
sidewalks. In all the many spectacles with which Paris 
has since been dazzled there has been none which has 
commemorated a similar wedlock. Visitors to Versailles 
may now see in the gorgeous relics of royalty which are 
there preserved the coach of glass and gold in which 
the first Napoleon rode with Josephine and afterward 
with Marie Louise, when they were carried in glory to 
the ancient abbey. It is the same coach in which 
Eugénie made her memorable journey to the same altar 
with the founder of the Second Empire at her side. 
Even Frenchmen who had no liking for her freely 
admitted that her appearance in it was such as the great 
Napoleon himself would have deemed worthy of a con- 
sort. On her head was a crown of precious jewels, a 
belt of diamonds encircled her waist, and some of the 
rarest lace of France covered the white velvet gown 
which yielded to every outline of her graceful figure. 
But it was in her personal manner, not less than in her 
radiant beauty, that she favorably impressed the vast 
crowds which now looked upon her for the first time. 
It was commonly agreed, however, by those who saw the 
spectacle through disinterested eyes, that there was more 
curiosity than enthusiasm in the popular greetings, and 
that the people, while admiring her elegance of person, 
seemed unable to make up their minds as to whether she 
was deserving of their good will. In the cathedral it was 
noted that she seemed at times partly overcome with 
agitation as she faced the magnificent assemblage which 
witnessed the Archbishop of Paris perform the ceremony 
amidst a blaze of splendor. The vast interior of the 
medizval pile was filled with men and women who 
constituted the intellect, the artistic, the aristocratic and 
the military glory of France ; from them there now fell 
upon her ear the salutation, ‘Your Majesty,’’ and the 
critical sticklers in ceremonial etiquette who were watch- 
ing her demeanor acknowledged that she received it as 
if she had heard it from her cradle. ‘* The Emperor,”’ 
said Lamartine, ‘* has just realized the most beautiful 
dream possible to man—to raise the woman he loves 
above all other women.”’ 


Eugénie’s Many Acts of Charity 


APOLEON now addressed himself to the task of win- 
ning for her the favor of the people. All the news- 
paper writers who echoed his opinions were instructed 
to sound her praises, to relate stories of her amiability, 
to dwell particularly upon her sympathy with the working 
classes, to point out her acts of charity, to give glimpses 
of her unselfish devotion to his interests and of the piety 
and purity with which she ruled her private life. Nor 
was the ‘‘ adventuress,’’ as the cynical gossips still 
dubbed her, insensible to the need of exercising all her 
powers of conciliation. Great stress was laid on her 
benevolence when she declined to accept from the 
Municipal Council of Paris a diamond necklace worth 
six hundred thousand francs, because, as she said, she 
wanted the poor to receive the benefit of such an 
expenditure. She visited hospitals and convents, organ- 
ized charity funds, and directed the attention of her 
courtiers to plans for helping asylums for orphans and for 
the aged. She took pains to pay bright compliments to 


humble persons as well as to the great. The charm of 
her easy yet commanding manner, the piquancy of her 
conversation and her exquisite taste in dress, as well 
as the deference with which she treated clever men and 
women, went far to give credence to the tales which 
were assiduously spread by the Emperor concerning her 
accomplishments and her virtues. 


When Queen Victoria First Became Her Friend 


O SECURE for her a recognition which would remove 
the reproach cast at her by his enemies, that she was 
not of royal blood and that the old dynasties of Europe 
regarded her as an upstart, soon became one of the 
objects of his policy. <A signal opportunity came when 
she contracted a friendship with a woman who appar- 
ently had little in common with her, but who was destined 
long afterward to become her chief benefactor, and 
upon whose tomb a few years ago she laid the last 
tribute of affection. 

The alliance of France and England in the Crimean 
War had caused an invitation to be sent to the Emperor 
and Empress to visit London. Victoria, who had then 
been on the English throne for sixteen years, had already 
established a reputation as a sovereign seeking to make 
her life a model of domestic worth and of devotion to her 
husband and children, There was consequently wide- 
spread curiosity to observe how the gay Empress would 
demean herself in the presence of the English Queen. 
In fact, there seem to have been some misgivings on the 
part of the Empress as to whether she would be received 
with more than formal courtesy, for she realized fully the 
advantage, not only politically to her husband, but per- 
sonally to ‘herself, of obtaining the Queen’s good will. 
She was not kept long in suspense. Victoria yielded 
almost immediately to the graceful manners of her guest. 
Not only were the Imperial couple entertained with a 
great display of pomp and enthusiasm, but, together with 
the Prince Consort, she exerted herself far beyond the 
ordinary requirements of the occasion to assure them of 
her esteem. From that hour the Empress felt that there 
was no longer a royal house in Europe that could look 
down upon her with contempt. 

Nor was there any room left for doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of Victoria when, in the course of the same year, 
she visited Paris in company with her husband and the 
present King of England, then a lad of thirteen. The 
social resources of the French Court were exhausted in 
the festal honors which were showered upon them ; the 
Queen was delighted, as she was astonished, over the 
magnificence of the reception, and her impressions of 
Eugénie’s character were greatly heightened by private 
companionship with her during the visit. But among 
the multitude who saw the plain-faced and ordinary- 
looking Queen riding side by side with the elegant and 
radiant Empress there was no little wonder, as there had 
been in London, as to how two women who might be 
supposed to have no special attraction to each other had 
become almost sisterly in their friendship. 


Great Joy When the Prince Imperial was Born 


HE personal interest of Victoria in the Empress asa 

woman was soon greatly increased by an event which 
was hailed with an outburst of joy strangely in contrast 
with the tragic sorrow in which it was to culminate in 
future years. The fact that Napoleon was much older 
than his wife caused him to believe that in the ordinary 
course of nature she would be certain to survive him. 
At the time of their marriage he was forty-four and she 
was twenty-six. The future of the dynasty therefore 
became a matter of much solicitude to him and to the 
statesmen of the Empire when, after three years of his 
marriage, Eugénie had presented him with no heir. In 
the early part of 1856, however, the capital was filled with 
rumors that the most earnest of all his wishes was soon 
to be gratified. Elaborate preparations were made for 
the event. The Archbishop of Paris was directed to 
inform the nation that it was near at hand, and to invoke 
the prayers of loyal Frenchmen that it might be attended 
with a happy consummation. Then came a short season 
of suspense and anxiety. At one time it was thought 
that Eugénie would die. Indeed, it was afterward said 
by those who had her confidence that she never fully 
recovered from the ordeal. As hour after hour went by 
the excitement of the people was raised to an intense 
pitch. But at last a signal was given from the Tuileries 
to proclaim by the firing of one hundred and one guns 
that a Prince had been born to them, and Paris went 
wild with joy. The felicity of the mother was unspeak- 
able when she learned that she had been blessed with a 
male child, for she had fulfilled in the sight of her 
husband and his people the highest mission that could 
be reserved for a woman in thus perpetuating the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 


Baptism of the “ Darling Child of France” 


N THE same day, the fifteenth of March, 1856, the 
child was carried to the chapel of the Tuileries. The 
Queen of Sweden was the godmother, and Pope Pius IX 
was represented as the godfather in the baptism. The 
ceremony was performed in the presence of the Emperor 
surrounded by cardinals, archbishops and bishops. All 
the blessings which the eloquence of the prelates could 
express were pronounced upon the babe. They prayed 
that honor, fame, power and happiness and the homage 
of France would be his lifelong portion. ‘ May God’’— 
so closed the appeal of the Abbé de Place—‘‘ watch over 
this cradle, the depository of so many hopes. Form 
nobly, in order that a great people may be made happy, 
the son of our Emperor. Give him the magnanimity of 
his father, the kindness and inexhaustible beneficence of 
his mother. To sum all up into one word, give him, my 
God, a heart worthy of his destiny and his name.”’ 
Such was the entrance into the world of Napoleon 
Eugéne Louis Jéan Joseph, the only child of Eugénie— 
the ‘* Little Prince,’’ or ‘‘ Lulu,’ as that generation of 
Frenchmen came to call him fondly — the Prince Imperial 
as he was known officially. From every civilized country 
came wishes of joy to his parents. The French people 
showered upon them messages of renewed loyalty to the 
throne and of affection for its heir. Gifts to the poor, 
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N ROBES of Tyrian blue the King was drest, 

A jeweled collar shone upon his breast, 

A giant ruby glittered in his crown,— 
Lord of rich lands and many a splendid town. 
In him the glories of an ancient line 
Of sober kings, who ruled by right divine, 
Were centred ; and to him with loyal awe 
The people looked for leadership and law. 
Ten thousand knights, the safeguard of the land, 
Lay like a single sword within his hand ; 
A hundred courts, with power of life and death, 
Proclaimed decrees of justice by his breath ; 
And all the sacred growths that men had known 
Of order and of rule were twined about his throne. 


Proud was the King: yet not with such a heart 
As fits a man to play a royal part. 

Not his the pride that honours as a trust 

The right to rule, the duty to be just : 

Not his the dignity that bends to bear 

The monarch’s yoke, the master’s load of care, 
And labours like the peasant at his gate, 

To serve the people and protect the state. 
Another pride was his, and other joys ; 

To him the crown and sceptre were but toys, 
With which he played at glory’s idle game, 

To please himself and win the wreaths of fame. 
The throne his fathers held from age to age, 

To his ambition, seemed a fitting stage 

Built for King Martin to display at will 

His mighty prowess and unrivaled skill. 

No conscious child, that, spoiled with praising, tries 
At every step to win admiring eyes,— 

No favorite mountebank, whose acting draws 
From gaping crowds loud thunders of applause, 
Was vainer than the King: his only thirst 

Was to be hailed in every race as first. 

When tournament was held, in knightly guise 
The King would ride the lists and win the prize ; 
When music charmed the court, with golden lyre 
The King would take the stage and lead the choir ; 
In hunting, his the lance to slay the boar ; 

In hawking, see his falcon highest soar ; 

In painting, he would wield the master’s brush ; 
In high debate,—*‘ The King is speaking! Hush!” 
Thus, with a restless heart, in every field 

He sought renown, and saw his subjects yield 
To him as if he were a demi-god revealed. 


But while he played the petty games of life 

His kingdom fell a prey to inward strife ; 
Corruption through the court unheeded crept, 
And on the seat of honour justice slept. 

The strong trod down the weak ; the helpless poor 
Groaned under burdens grievous to endure. 

The nation’s wealth was spent in vain display, 

And weakness wore the nation’s heart away. 


Yet think not Earth is blind to human woes! 

Man has more friends and helpers than he knows ; 
And when a patient people are oppressed, 

The land that bore them feels it in her breast. 
Spirits of field and flood, of heath and hill, 

Are grieved and angry at the spreading ill ; 

The trees complain together in the night ; 

Voices of wrath are heard along the height ; 

And secret vows are sworn, by stream and strand, 
To bring the tyrant low and liberate the land. 








The Legend of the Vain King 


By Hen ry van Dyke, Author of “The Ruling Passion,” “The Blue Flower,” etc. 


But little recked the pampered King of theSe ; 
He heard no voice but such as praise and please. 
llattered and fooled, victor in every spoft, 

One day he wandered idly with his court 

Beside the river, seeking to devise 

New ways to show his skill to wondering eyes. 
There in the stream a patient fisher stood, 

And cast his line across the rippling flood. 

His silver spoil lay near him on the green : 
‘Such fish,” the courtiers cried, ‘‘ were never seen! 
‘Three salmon longer than a cloth-yard shaft — 
This man must be the master of his craft !”’ 
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An easy art!” the jealous King replied : 
Myself could learn it better, if I tried, 

And catch a hundred larger fish a week — 
“Wilt thou accept the challenge, fellow ? Speak !”’ 
The fisher turned, came near, and bent his knee: 
‘**’ Tis not for kings to strive with such as me; 

“ Yet if the King commands it, I obey. 

‘‘ But one condition of the strife I pray : 

“The fisherman who brings the least to land 
‘Shall do whate’er the other may command.”’ 
Loud laughed the King: ‘‘ A foolish fisher thou ! 
‘‘For I shall win, and rule thee then as now.” 


‘ 
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So to Prince John, a sober soul, sedate 

And slow, King Martin left the helm of state, 
While to the novel game with eager zest 

He all his powers and all his time addrest. 

Sure such a sight was never seen before ! 

For robed and crowned the monarch trod the shore ; 
His golden hooks were decked with feathers fine, 
His jeweled reel ran out a silken line. 

With kingly strokes he flogged the crystal stream — 
Far-off the salmon saw his tackle gleam ; 

Careless of kings, they eyed with calm disdain 

The gaudy lure, and Martin fished in vain. 

On Friday, when the week was almost spent, 

He scanned his empty creel with discontent, 

Called for a net, and cast it far and wide, 

And drew —a thousand minnows from the tide ! 
Then came the fisher to conclude the match, 

And at the monarch’s feet spread out his catch — 
A hundred salmon, greater than before — 
“Twin!” he cried: ‘the King must pay the score.” 
Then Martin, angry, threw his tackle down: 

‘* Rather than lose this game I’d lose my crown !”’ 


‘Nay, thou hast lost them both,” the fisher said ; 
And as he spoke a wondrous light was shed 
Around his form ; he dropped his garments mean, 
And in his place the River-god was seen. 

“ Thy vanity hast brought thee in my power, 
‘And thou shalt pay the forfeit at this hour : 
‘For thou hast shown thyself a royal fool, 

“Too proud to angle, and too vain to rule: 

‘ Kager to win in every trivial strife,— 
‘*(Go,—thou shalt fish for minnows all thy life!” 


Wrathful, the King the scornful sentence heard ; 
He strove to answer, but he only chirr-r-ed: 

His Tyrian robe was changed to wings of blue, 

His crown became a crest — away he flew! 

And still along the reaches of the stream 

The vain Kingfisher flits, an azure gleam — 

You see his ruby crest, you hear his jealous scream. 


Permission is given to use this poem 
for public recitation solely upon con- 
dition that credit shall be given on all 
programs to both the author and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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HERE must always be a certain monotony in the 
use of more or less changeless courses of in- 
struction. The salvation of the work from 
becoming merely a paid task, wearisome and 
exhausting, will be your own general attitude 
of mind in regard to this daily duty. If you 
love to teach; if it interests you; if you are all 
the time thinking how you can handle better 
the educational schedules, then you are the right kind of 
a teacher. If, moreover, you consider each child as a 
separate personality your work will never lose interest. 
For me patients are individuals, and there is nothing in 
their lives, ways, habits or character which in illness it 
is unimportant to know. 

With you and your pupils it should be the same, or 
much the same. This astounding fact of individuality 
never loses tor me an interest which is almost fascination. 
For you there are thousands of children at various ages. 
Every one of them is distinct and different from the 
other. By no chance are any two indistinguishably the 

same in mind or body, and yet for all there is in each 

grade one unchanging schedule of educational studies. 
How best can you fit it to the various and varying prod- 
uct of Nature’s laws called a child? This developing 
animal may generally admit of being squeezed into your 
educational moulds. Sometimes that is difficult. 

It is so in my own work. The ordinary human being 
responds in well-known ways to medical agencies. Then 
come the exceptional people, and at once you have 
repeated the lesson that medicine is an art, not a science, 
and that the doctor who fails to recognize individuality 
had better go and measure tape, or be a car conductor. 
It is so with you. You go on with cheerful ease until 
you are defeated by the individual who cannot, or will 
not, normally chew or digest your nutritive knowledge. 
But without these personal differences life would be a 
very dull business. If all patients or all children were 
as much alike as good watches I should pity our lives, 
both yours and mine. It is the exceptions, the peculiar, 
and sometimes, thank Heaven, the valuably peculiar, 
who should excite sympathy and invite thoughtful care. 

For the most part you work alone. This freedom 
from constant outside criticism—because your work 
and mine is not done in public, like the lawyer's or the 
clergyman’s—is a peculiarity of certain professions; and 
assuredly yours is a profession. Let it be so, and make 
it a vocation, a calling, a thing crying to you. 


aX 


NE and all, you should be eager, conscientious, 

watchful of the variety of temper, mind, morals—in 
a word, character—of those you instruct. You will see 
all these pupil-lives shifting, changing under your eyes 
as time goes on, and especially at the passage out of 
childhood. You will, no doubt, have considered or not, 
according as you are thoughtful and tender, or indiffer- 
ent, how far other agencies beyond your control are 
moulding these lives, which, ever changing, remain dis- 
tinctively individual. One child is steeped in poverty, 
ill fed, ill clad; another is from a home where vice is 
open or half concealed. Their playgrounds are the 
streets, and last year, alas, some were warm only in 
school. What homes are theirs! what habits! what 
examples ! what hereditations ! 

Some, then, of the obstacles in the way of your 
scholars are due to primary construction of mind or 
body, some to social surroundings, some to physical 
conditions, permanent or temporary. 

There are men like Agassiz, and our own great natural- 
ist, the lamented Leidy, who are born with extraordinary 
capacity to see everything in the world of Nature. 
Nothing escapes them. They are endlessly interested, 
wakefully curious, and joyously happy in the use of their 
cultivated powers of attention. To them Nature con- 
fesses herself, and for them she has no secret in the 
visible life of tree or flower. As you have children born 
with the power of music, so you have these instinctive 
seers of natural phenomena. Keenness of observation 
is a great addition both to the competence of life and its 

joys. 

If you, too, have not the gift of being an observer by 
the grace of God, rest assured that you can become 
sutticiently competent by wakeful, steady cultivation of 
the art of seeing and hearing what your senses report of 
the busy little creatures in your care. I do not say that 
it is easy to acquire habits of vigilant observation. It is 
not. I said habits. Any one can be sharply on guard 
for a time, but to be usefully, watchfully receptive and 
critical all through the long hours of your work or mine 
is too fatiguing it it must be always at the cost of effort. 
Duly cultivated, this power to see, hear, smell, becomes, 
at fast. automatic in its activity. Thus trained the 
senses are like watchful sentinels, ever on guard to 
wake up the whole army of the mind. In my business 
to be naturally an observant man is an invaluable con- 
tribution to medical efhciency. 

I may give you an illustration of thissequence. When 
a lad I was in an omnibus with my father, the late 
Professor John K. Mitchell. He suddenly stopped the 
omnibus and spoke to a young man who got out with 
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us. When on the sidewalk my father said to the man: 
‘** Go home and get a doctor at once — you have small- 
pox.”’ I asked presently of my father how he had 
known this. He said: ‘‘ I smelt it—and then, looking 
about, saw that this young man had pustules on _ his 
face.’’ 

It is really a very interesting thing to see how some 
highly gifted people are observant only of what interests 
them or affects their business. These are usually people 
of narrow intellectual sympathies. General Grant was 
thus made. When I asked him about the attitudes of 
men suddenly killed in war he said: ‘** Attitudes? They 
fall down and lie there.’’ In fact, quite often they 
assume singular positions and become rigid in the 
posture in which death found them. When I asked 
General Sherman this question he poured out case after 
case of what he had seen. But he saw everything and 
forgot nothing. I have heard him describe in detail the 
way a woman was dressed at a ball in Cairo years 
before. 

It is this culture of power to observe which I want to 
impress on you as desirable in the interests of your 
pupils, and without which, no matter what your acquire- 
ments, you will be only second-rate teachers. In your 
care for certain hours lie the mental, moral and physical 
life of your pupils. And to assist you have, in the pri- 
maries especially, the fact that for many, very many, 
of the poorest children the school’s hours may be the 
happiest times of the day. They should be so. It 
is, too, in the primaries that you deal with the child 
in the plastic age; and so, to my mind, these are of 
all grades the most important as concerns the making 
of mind-habits, and for the detection and correction 
of bodily defects or disorders. 

ox 

S CONCERNS the mentality of your pupils. You 
find in every class a proportion of very dull children. 
They may be willing, may try to work. They merely can- 
not keep up. A smaller number of them fall back only 
to fail again. Among these there will be a still smaller 
fraction who can neither reason clearly nor remember 
even moderately well. Are they only dull, or is their 
mental mechanism hopelessly below the average? You, 
I suppose, are to decide if they should be relegated to 
the school for the imperfect. 1 do not envy you the task 
of deciding. They may be underfed. Who shall decide? 
Can the underfed study as the well fed can? I doubt it. 

There must be in every large group of children, 
especially notable at the age of adolescence, some who 
become gradually inert, dull, less capable. Any such 
sudden or gradual alteration in mind or memory ought 
to excite your most kindly attention. 

Before you conclude such defects to be essentially and 
primarily of the mind organs alone, be sure, through the 
help of some physician, that it is not the eyes, throat or 
digestion, or evil habits that are responsible. If these 
children must be relegated to the merely slow-minded, 
the peculiar, the mildly eccentric, there should be for 
these, in each large school, distinct classes. I do not 
mean that the schools must provide for the higher grade 
of the really defective. For them you require what | 
have alluded to—special schools with manual training 
and methods not needed in schools for the healthy- 
minded, or even the merely dull or peculiar. 

For both types the system demanded requires unusual 
pedagogic capacity and power to individualize. 

For them the examinations are terrible tests, and, 
indeed, those periods are for many others the cause of 
bringing out defects and maturing mischief. They are 
the cause of much nervousness and hysteria, and the 
like, in the women’s colleges, and are injurious to those 
who are both ambitious and emotional. If we could do 
without ex xaminations altogether it would be, hygienic- 
ally, a distinct gain. 

The question of overwork tempts me, but want of 
clear knowledge warns me to be careful how I decide. 
1 know well that in our universities from fifteen to 
seventeen hours a week of lecture and study suffice the 
average man. It is pure farce. Some of these men 
are to become, let us say, doctors, and to give forty to 
fifty hours a week to their work. It comes hard. 


ox 


ye od years ago I undertook to study in my clinics 
the causes of the disorder known as chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance. It turned out that the weather had a 
share in it—the months of storms; but the chorea 
curve also rose abruptly with the periods of examina- 
tions and their time of approach. When, therefore, at 
these seasons, or at any other time, you observe a child 
becoming awkward in movements, twitching, letting 
books fall, it will be well to send the child home, or at 
least to call attention to the facts. This should be done 
not only in the interest of the child, but because other 
children, in their tendency to become automatically 
imitative, are apt, by a kind of mental contagion, to 
acquire some form of the disorder. I have over and 
over again seen it spread in schools and give rise to much 
annoyance. It needs long rest from mind work, for at 
its worst it lessens the memory and the power of atten- 
tion, excites remark and disturbs the speech. It is 
easily confounded with a minor malady from which I 
separated it many years ago. This lesser trouble is 
now known, since I wrote about it, as habit spasm or 
habit chorea. It is not true chorea. You will see it 
often. A child winks incessantly, or shrugs his shoul- 
ders, or twitches the face. For a few days one set of 
such movements prevails, then that stops and another 
begins. It gets well and rarely needs treatment, but 
sometimes requires a doctor to tell it from true chorea. 
Sometimes, if it be very bad, the eyes are at fault. 
Remember that. 


You will observe that a certain small number of girls, 
especially about examination times, become nervous, 
cry easily, are apt, if older, to be hysterical. Here is a 
chance tor kindness, a little gentle, helpful talk alone, 
lessons in the need of self-restraint and self-government 
—anything but scolding or harsh words. 

And this reminds me to say a word about the fidgets 
which get on to the nerves of some teachers. Healthy 
children are normally as restless as kittens. Shut them 
up, keep them seated, and they move uneasily, shuffle 
their feet, and stare about them. The blind children 
are the worst, and also blind adults. 

Do not be too hard on the fidgets. It is a means of 
physical relief, like some of the queer habits of adults. 
It is a form of physic al relief in the presence of emotion, 
mysteriously valuable, as in men going under fire, and 
helpful to those who stammer. I remember the effect 
of an effort to stop one of these fidget habits when I was 
at school. We recited standing, and the classes always 
swayed to right and then to left. The Reverend Samuel 
Crawford, our severe master, ordered this to cease, but 
soon found that in some mysterious way to stand still 
affected injuriously the recitations. He gave it up, and 
wisely. 

Now and then a child in the school may have a fit. If 
it be a boy it is, as a rule, that sad disease, epilepsy ; if 
seen in a nervous, overworked girl it may be merely an 
hysterical conv ulsion. In either case it is apt to alarm 
others, and it is best to have the child at once removed 
from the room. In neither case is there need to be 
alarmed. The hysteria passes. The epilepsy is more 
grave, and it is pretty surely epilepsy if the child froths 
at the mouth, bites the tongue and ends in a stupor. It 
is not always easy to be sure which it is. Both cases 
may need other care than yours, but epileptics do not 
die in the fits. Sometimes a child, while reciting, stares, 
ceases to speak, is unconscious fora moment. At home 
it passes unregarded and unnoticed. It is what we call 
minor epilepsy, and you will serve the child by calling 
attention to this serious disorder. 


or 


EADACHES in childhood are too commonly re- 

garded as of no moment. I know that it is very 
common to find pupils complaining of headache. If, 
acting as a friend to the child, you find that it is frequent, 
that it follows work over books and at examination 
periods, you may suspect that the headache is due to 
eye strain and see your way to helpful advice. It is rare 
nowadays to find nervous systems wrecked by inveterate 


headache and vertigo, but thirty years ago this resultant / 


disaster was common. At that time I had the good luck 
to tell my profession how large a percentage of headache 
was due to bad eyes; and to have wrestled with such a 
common evil as headache and taught how surely to deal 
with it I count as one of the happiest memories of a 
lifelong contest with disease. 

Sometimes imperfect eyes cause vertigo or such 
confusion of mind as makes study impossible. The 
child gets credit for being stupid ur idle, and then a pair 
of glasses may make the differential diagnosis between 
lazy vice and studious virtue. 

Nervous children, lazy children, and some who are 
spoiled at home are quite clever little ma/ingerers, and 
will affect symptoms and simulate sickness. The 
word is in use in the army and is French slang for a 
beggar who imitates disease. We saw much of it in the 
army life of the sad sixties, and no doubt it is familiar 
in the schools and hard to deal with. It becomes at 
times with certain children a mental malady and hard to 
conquer. It needs kindness and firmness. 


38° 38° 38 
A Warning to Mothers 


By Ruth Penn 


ANY a mother can speak from cruel experience of the 
danger or death brought to her children through the 
thoughtlessness or indifference of other parents. Con- 
tagious diseases are spread, by carelessness or ignorance 
of proper precautions, to an extent hardly realized, 
which nevertheless threatens the physical welfare of our 
children on every side; and carelessness in the spread 
of disease is nothing short of criminal. 

Traveling with children is not safe, because they are 
constantly exposed to some form of disease. One can 
hardly enter a car without hearing the dreaded whoop- 
ing cough, or coming in contact with sick children or 
intected clothing. Mothers take journeys with children 
having measles, whooping cough and scarlet fever. 
They allow their children, just recovering from this last 
disease, to go out among their playmates while still in 
the ‘‘ peeling’’ stage. Boarding-school after boarding- 
school is suspended on account of scarlet fever, clothing 
having been brought from infected homes. 

Schools might caution patrons through their cata- 
logues against sending pupils with infected clothing; 
health certificates might be required of people taking 
children into public places; physicians might require 
patients kept at home until all danger is over, and by 
all these means combined the danger of spreading dis- 
eases would be lessened; but an effectual remedy would 
be the adoption of the Golden Rule by mothers them- 
selves. There are mothers who will thoughtlessly take 
children with contagious diseases to visit their neigh- 
bors; send them to church and to school; carry them 
into cars, and off to summer resorts, and into any public 
place, spreading death and destruction as they go. And 
then they wonder that so large a proportion of children 
die in infancy or childhood. 
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oe SUBTLE thrill was disturbing the atmosphere of 
he high-bred serenity which the Misses Ryder, with 
a strenuousness far afield from serenity, fostered 
in their Select School for Young Ladies. As a 
matter of fact, this aristocratic calm existed only 

the intent and the imaginations of the lady principals 
nd in the convictions of parents credulous concerning 

hool prospectuses. With fifty girls of assorted sizes and 
temperaments collected under one roof agitation of one 
sort or another is fairly well assured. 

Miss Ryder’s teachers were by no means blind to the 
excitement pervading the school, but its cause was wrapped 
in mystery. Amelia Bowers 
seemed to be occupying the 
centre of the stage and claiming 
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because she's fond of me hypnotize her into a confidence 
and then use it to bring punishment down on her and her 
chums—I’m not !”’ 

‘* But what do you suppose is the trouble?’’ asked the 
Elder Teacher. 

‘* [don’t believe there is any trouble. Probably Amelia’s 
engaged again. If she is it’s the sixth time.’’ 

‘* That wouldn’t stir up the other girls.”’ 

** Wouldn’t it? My dear, you may know cube roots but 
you don’t know schoolgirls. An absolutely fresh engage- 


ment is enough to make a flock of girls twitter for weeks. 
If there are smuggled love letters it’s convulsing, and if 





the calcium light as her due, 
while Amelia’s own particular 
clique gathered in knots in all 
the corners and went about brim- 
ming over with some portentous 
secret which they imparted to the 
other girls with a generosity 
approaching lavishness. _ 

It was after running into a 
crowd of arch conspirators in the 
music-room alcove and produc- 
ing a solemn hush that Miss 
Barnes sought the Youngest 
Teacher and labored with her. 

‘ Belinda,’’ she began in her 
isual brusque fashion, ‘* what's 
the matter with the girls?”’ 

‘Youth,”’ replied the Young- 
est Teacher laconically. 

She was trimming a hat, and 
when Belinda trims a hat it is 
hard to divert her serious atten- 
tion to less vital issues. 

eet 


‘* Have you noticed that some- 
thing is going on, andthat Amelia 
Bowers is at the bottom of it?’’ 

Belinda looked up from her 
millinery for one fleeting instant 

wn. ‘* Have I noticed it? 
Well, I'm not blind.”’ 

Miss Barnes ignored the sar- 
cCasn. 

‘But what are they doing? 
The light-headed set is crazy 
over something, and I suppose 
there’s a man in it. They 
wouldn’t be so excited unless 
there were. Now, who is he? 
What is he?) Where is he?” 

‘“Search me,’’ replied the 
Youngest Teacher with a flip- 
pancy lamentable in an in- 
structor of youth. 

‘* | suppose Amelia is making 
a fool of herself in some way. 
Sentimentality oozes out of that 
girl’s pores.’”” 

‘‘ And yet I’m fond of Amelia,”’ 
protested Belinda. 

Amelia was one of the twelve 
who had witnessed the Youngest 
Teacher's first disastrous experi- 
ment in chaperoning and had 
remained loyally mute. 

Miss Barnes shook her head. 
_ ‘* My dear, I can stand sharp angles, but I detest a human 
feather pillow. Push Amelia in at one spot and she bulges 
out at another. It’s impossible to make a clean-cut and 
permanent impression upon that girl.” 

‘The teacher of mathematics always stated her opinions 
with a frankness not conducive to popularity. 

selinda laughed. 

‘* It ought to be easy for you to find out what the girls 
are giggling and whispering about,’’ continued Miss Barnes. 
‘* They are so 
foolish over 
you.” 

“*T hate a 
sneak.”’ 

‘*But, Be- 
linda ——”’ 

‘* Yes, [know 
—the good of 
the school and 
all that. I’ve 
every intention 
of earning my 
salary and be- 
ing loyal to 
Miss Ryder. 
I'll keep my 
eyes open and 
try to find out 
why the girls 
are whispering 
and hugging 
each other; 
but if you think 
I'm going to 
get one of the 
silly things into 
my room, and 





BELINDA WAS TRIMMING A HAT’* 
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Amelia’s dreamy blue eyes wandered from the intricate 
design on the wall to the pages of her book, but they were 
still melting with sentiment, and her pink and white face 
still held its pensive, rapt expression. 

‘* TP aime, tu aimes, tl aimes,’’ she read, 
she was off in another trance. 

Miss Barnes would have builded better had she recom- 
mended algebraic equations instead of French verbs. 

Following the study hour came an hour of recreation 
before the retiring bell rang. Usually the girls inclined to 
music and dancing in the parlors, but now the tide set 
heavily upstairs toward Amelia’s room, which was at the 
back, and was the most coveted 
room in the house because the 
most discreetly removed from 
teachers’ surveillance. 

When Miss Barnes passed the 
door later she heard the twang of 
a guitar and Amelia’s reedy voice 
raised in song. The teacher 


** TZ aimes /”’ — 


smiled. Harmless enough, cer- 
tainly. Probably she had been 
: over-earnest and suspicious. 


ox 


Meanwhile, behind the closed 
door the girls of Amelia’s set 
were showing a strange and 
abnormal interest in her music — 
an interest hardly justified by the 
quality of the performance. The 
lights in the room were turned 
down as low as possible. Amelia 
and her roommate, Laura May 
Lee, were crouched on the floor 
close by the open window, be- 
yond which the lights of the 
houses around the square 
twinkled in the clear dark of the 
October night. 

Huddled close to the two 
owners of the room on the floor 
were six other girls, all big- 
eyed, expectant, athrill with 
interest and excitement. 

Amelia touched her guitar with 
awhite, if somewhat pudgy, hand, 
and sang a few lines of a popular 
love song. Then suddenly she 
stopped and leaned forward, her 
elbows on the windowsill, her 
lips apart, her plump figure actu- 
ally tense. The other girls edged 
closer to the window and listened 
with bated breath. A moment’s 
hush—then, out of the night, 
came an echo of Amelia’s guitar, 
and a tenor voice took up the 
song where she had left it. 

A sigh of satisfaction went up 
from the group by the window, 
and Amelia laid one fat hand 
upon what she fondly believed to 
be the location of her heart. The 
stage business was appropriate, 
but the Star’s knowledge of anat- 
omy was limited, and the gesture 

j indicated acute indigestion. 











“AMELIA TOUCHED HER GUITAR WITH A WHITE, PUDGY HAND" 


there’s parental disapproval and ‘ persecution’ the thing 
assumes dramatic quality. Probably all the third-floor girls 
gather in Amelia’s room after lights are out, and she tells 
them what he said and what she said, and what papa would 
probably say, and they plan elopements and schemes for 
foiling stern teachers and parents. Amelia won’t elope, 
though. She won’t have time before her next engagement.”’ 

A bell rang sharply below stairs. Miss Barnes sprang to 
her feet. 

‘* There’s the evening study bell. I must go. I’m in 
charge to-night. Buttheydoelope sometimes. This school 
business isn’t all farce. Do watch Amelia, Belinda.” 

Belinda had finished the hat and was trying it on before 
the glass with evident and natural satisfaction. 

‘* My respect for Amelia would soar if she should attempt 
an elopement, but even the sea-serpent couldn’t elope with 
a jellyfish. Amelia’s young man may beacharmer, but he 
couldn’t budge Amelia beyond hysterics.” 

ot 


In the history of the school there had been an experiment 
with silent study in the individual rooms ; but an impartial 
distribution of fudge over the bedroom carpets, gas fixtures 
and furniture, an epidemic of indigestion, and a falling off 
in class standing had effected a return to less confiding and 
more effectual methods of insuring quiet study. 

As Miss Barnes entered the study-room, after her talk with 
Belinda, a group of agitated backs surrounding Amelia 
Bowers dispersed guiltily, and the girls took their seats with 
the italicized demureness of cats who have been at thecream. 

Amelia herself radiated modest self-esteem. She was 
What better 


IT; she was up to her eyebrows in romance ! 
thing had life to offer her? 
The teacher in charge looked at her sharply. 
‘* Miss Bowers, if you will transfer your attention from 
the wall paper to your French verbs you will stand a better 
chance of giving a respectable recitation to-morrow.”’ 


The other girls, however, were 
properly impressed. 

** It’s him,’? murmured the fair 
one rapturously, as reckless of 
grammar as of anatomical precision. ‘‘ Oh, girls, isn’t it 
just too sweet; what a lot of feeling he puts into it!” 

‘* The way he sings ‘ My Love, My Own,’ is perfectly 
elegant,” gasped Laura May. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if he’s a foreigner. 
They’re so much more 
romanticoverthere. An 
Italian’s just as likely as 
not to fall in love this 
way and go perfectly 
crazy over it.” 

‘*Maybe he’s a 
Prince,’’ Kittie Dayton 
suggested. ‘‘ The folks 
on this block go around 
with Princes and Counts 
and Earls and things all 
the time. Like as not 
he’s visiting somebody, 
and wis 

‘* If he werean Italian 
Prince he wouldn’t sing 
such good English,’’ put 
in Serena Adams. 
Serena hailed from 
Massachusetts and 
hadn’t the fervid exotic 
imagination character- 
istic of the daughters of 
the South. 

‘*‘Well, Earls are 
English.”’ 

‘* Earls don’t sing.”’ 

‘* Why don’t they?”’ 

Serena tried in vain to 
imagine the English Earl 
of her fiction reading "IT'S SCANDALOUS, MADAM‘” 
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warbling love songs out of a back window to an 
unknown charmer, but gave it up. 

‘* | think he’s a poet,’’ Amelia whispered, ‘‘or maybe 
a musician—one of the high-strung, quivering kind, 
don’t you know.’’ They all knew. 

‘* They’re so sensitive—and responsive.’ 

Amelia spoke as though a host of lute-souled artists 
had worshiped at her shrine and had broken into melody 
at her touch. 

‘* Like as not he’s only a nice American fellow. My 
cousin Sam at Yale sings like an angel. All he has to do 
is sing love songs to a girl and she’s positively mushy.’’ 


ot 


Amelia looked reflectively at the last speaker. : 
‘* Well, I wouldn’t mind so much,” she said. ‘‘ If he 
lives on this block his tolks must be rich.”’ 


“Some day, some day,”’ 
yearned the tenor voice. 
**Some day I shall meet you.’’ 


‘* My, won't it be exciting when he does,” gurgled 
Kittie. 

‘* Does he do this every night?”’ Serena asked. This 
was her first entrance into the romantic circle. 

‘* Five nights now,’’ Laura May explained. ‘‘ Amelia 
was just sitting in the window Wednesday night play- 
ing and singing, and somebody answered her. Then 
they played and sang back and forth. We were awfully 
afraid the servants in the kitchen would hear it and 
report, but they didn’t. It’s been going on every night 
since. We’re most afraid to go outside the house for 
fear he'll walk right up and speak.”’ 

‘* He wouldn’t know you.”’ 

Amelia turned from the window to look scornfully at 
the sordid-souled Serena. 

‘* Not know me! Why, he’d feel that I was The One 
the moment he saw me. It’s like that when you love 
this way.”’ 

She pillowed her chin on her arms again and stared 
sentimentally into the back yard. 


‘Only this, only this, only this, that once you loved me. 
Only this, I love you now, I love you now —I lo-o-ve 
you-u-u now.,”’ 


The song ended upon a high, quavering note just as 
the retiring bell clanged in the hall. 

The visiting girls waited a few moments, then reluc- 
tantly scrambled to their feet and started for their rooms. 
But Amelia still knelt by the window. 

‘* [’m positive he has raven black hair and an olive 
complexion,’’ she said to Laura May as finally she drew 
the shade and began to get ready for bed. 

The next morning the Youngest Teacher took the 
girls for their after-breakfast walk. Trailing up and 
down the streets at the tail of the ‘‘ crocodile’’ was one 
of the features of boarding-school work which she par- 
ticularly disliked; but, as a rule, the proceeding was 
commonplace enough. 

For afew mornings past Belinda had noticed some- 
thing unusual about the morning expedition. She was 


used to chattering and giggling. She had learned that 
the passing of a good-looking young man touched off 
both the giggles and the chatter. She had even forced 
herself to watch the young man and see that no note 
found its way from his hand to that of one of the girls ; but 
this new spirit was something she couldn’t figure out. 

In the first place the girls developed a mad passion for 
walking around the block. Formerly they had begged 
her to ramble to Fifth Avenue and to the Park. One 
saw more pedestrians on the avenue than elsewhere at 
that hour of the morning; and, if one walked to the 
Park, one might perchance be late for chapel and have 
to stay out in the hall until it was over. But now Fifth 
Avenue held no charms; the Park did not beckon. 
Round and round the home block the crocodile dragged 
its length, with Amelia and Laura May at its head and 
Belinda bringing up the rear. Men were leaving their 
homes on their way to business, and every time a young 
man made his appearance upon the steps of one of the 
houses on the circuit something like an electric shock ran 
along the school line and the crocodile quivered from 
head to tail. 

The problem was too much forthe Youngest Teacher. 
She led her charges home in time for chapel, and medi- 
tated deeply during the morning session. 

Late on that same afternoon Belinda was conferring 
with Miss Lucilla Ryder when the maid brought a card 
to the principal. 

‘** Mr. Satterly’—I don’t know the gentleman. 
What did he look like, Katy?”’ 

‘* Turrible prosperous, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Ah! possibly some one with a daughter. Miss 
Carewe, will you go down with me? I'm greatly pressed 
fortime. Perhaps this is something you could attend to.”’ 

3elinda followed the stately figure in softly flowing 
black. Miss Ryder always looked the part. No parent 
could fail to see her superiority and be impressed. 


ox 


The little old gentleman who rose to greet them in 
the reception-room was not, however, awed by Miss 
Lucilla’s gracious elegance. 

He was a corpulent, red-faced little man with a bris- 
tling mustache and a nervous manner ; his voice when he 
spoke was incisive and crisp. 

‘* Miss Ryder, I presume.”’ 

Miss Ryder bowed. 

‘* This is Miss Carewe, one of our teachers,’’ she 
said, waving both Belinda and the visitor toward seats. 

Mr. Satterly declined the seat. 

‘* l’ve come to ask you if you know how your pupils 
are scandalizing the neighborhood,”’ he said abruptly. 

Belinda jumped perceptibly. Miss Ryder’s lips 
straightened slightly, very slightly, but she showed no 
other sign of emotion. 

‘*T am not aware of any misconduct on the part of 
the young ladies.’’ Her manner was the perfection of 
courteous dignity. Belinda mentally applauded. 

‘* It’s scandalous, madam, scandalous,’’ sputtered the 
old gentleman, growing more excited with every second. 

‘* So you observed before, I believe. Will you kindly 
tell me the nature of the offense ?’’ 


** Clandestine love-making with the Astorbilt’s coach- 
man—for five nights, flirting out of windows, singing 
mawkish songs back and forth to each other till it’s 
enough to make a man sick. My daughters hanging 
out of our back window to hear! Nice example for 
them! Nice performance for a school where girls are 
supposed to be taken care of !’”’ 

A faint flush had crept into Miss Ryder’s cheeks. A 
great awakening light had dawned in Belinda’s brain. 

‘* Amelia,’’ she murmured. 

Miss Ryder nodded comprehension. ‘‘ She’s so 
romantic, and she supposed it was Prince Charming.”’ 

Again the Principal nodded. She was not slow of 
comprehension. 

‘* One of our young ladies is excessively romantic,’’ 
she explained to the irate Mr. Satterly. ‘‘ 1 think I 
understand the situation, and I shall deal with it at once, 
I am grieved that the neighbors have been annoyed.”’ 

The old gentleman relented slightly. ‘‘ Well, of 
course, [ thought you ought to know,”’ he said. 

‘* You were quite right. I am deeply indebted to you, 
and shall be still more so if you will not mention the 
unfortunate incident to outsiders. Good-morning.’’ 

The door closed behind him. 


or 

Principal and teacher faced each other. Miss Ryder’s 
superb calm had vanished. Her eyes were blazing. 

** Dis-gust-ing !’’ she said. 

Belinda wrestled heroically to suppress a fit of untimely 
mirth. She knew Amelia and her set so well. She 
could picture each detail of the musical flirtation, each 
ridiculous touch of sentimentality. 

** T shall expel her.”’ 

Miss Ryder's tone was firm. 

Belinda laid a soft hand impulsively upon the arm of 
the August One. ‘‘ She isn’t bad —just foolish om 

‘* She’s made the school ridiculous.”’ 

‘* The school can stand it. She’s made herself more 
ridiculous, and it will be hard for her to stand that.’’ 

‘* How would you punish her?’’ 

‘* Tell the story to the whole school to-morrow. 
Rub in the fact that the serenader is a coarse, common, 
illiterate groom. Mention that the stablemen and other 
servants all around the block are chuckling over the 
thing. Rob the episode of every atom of romance. 
Make it utterly vulgar, and sordid, and ugly, and absurd.”’ 

Miss Ryder looked at the Youngest Teacher with 
something akin to admiration. 

‘*T believe you are right, Miss Carewe. It will be 
punishment enough. I'll mention no names.”’ 

‘* Oh, no. Every one will know.”’ 

There was a short but dramatic special session the 
next morning. The Principal slew and spared not; and 
all the guilty squirmed uncomfortably, while the arch 
offender hid her face in her hands and sobbed miserably 
over shattered romance and open humiliation. 

Even her boon companions tittered and grinned 
derisively at her as she fled to her room when the con- 
ference ended. 

But the Youngest Teacher followed, and her eyes 
were very kind. 





How | Entertained Bernhardt: As Told by the One Who Iried It 


NE day the editor of the newspaper on which I was 
a reporter said : 

‘*Suppose you try to get a story from Sarah 
Bernhardt.”’ 

I knew this was difficult, for several reporters had tried 
aud failed. 

The Bernhardt was playing in New York, and I went 
several times to the theatre and to her hotel — but failed 
to see her. Then I sought her manager. 

‘* Pretty difficult,’’ he said. ‘‘ She rests all day and 
plays in the evening. But I'll see what I can do.”’ 

Two days later he said::‘‘ The only chance is next 
Monday, when she goes to Philadelphia. Come on our 
‘special’ with us, and I think I can arrange it.’’ 

[ was on hand. The Bernhardt was traveling in the 
private stateroom of the car, and after the train had 
started the manager came to me and said, ‘‘ Now,”’ and 
he led me into the great actress's stateroom. 
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‘* Madame, will you allow me to present the young 
friend I spoke of?’’ said the manager. 

** So glad to see you,”’ I heard her say. ‘‘ Why, you 
are a mere boy !”’ 

The manager at this juncture passed me to leave the 
stateroom, and said, sotto voce: ‘* She doesn’t speak or 
understand English, you know: only French.’’ 

No English, and I knew not a word of French —noth- 
ing but ‘* Ouz,’’ and I said it. 

‘* You are traveling as well to ? Let me see, what 
is the name of the city we are going to?”’ 

There was but one thing to do, and I did it. I said 
** Oui’? again. ' 

The Bernhardt looked surprised. I knew, then, I 
must have said the wrong word, so I quickly said : 

‘* Pardon, Madame ; non.’’ 

The great actress arched her eyebrows, and I saw that 
I had not yet hit upon the right answer. But I had 
reached the end of my French vocabulary, and there was 
nothing more I could do save to smile. 

‘* Ah!”’ T heard next, ‘* you do not speak French and 
I do not speak English : so how shall we talk ?”’ 

She was smiling, so I thought, this time, an affirmative 
answer would certainly be safe, and I said: 

‘* Oui, Madame.”’ 

She laughed heartily and merrily at this. 

‘** You are avery interesting boy,’’ she said next. 

I thought this time I would best vary my answer, so I 
said: ‘‘ Non, Madame.” 

** Non ?”’ she said then, laughing. ‘‘ Well, then, what 
are you? Not an interesting boy?” 

I immediately sought refuge in my ‘‘ Oui.”’ 

She laughed most heartily, and I felt safe. 

Then unfortunately I stepped on the divine Bernhardt’s 
foot! She winced, and I said: ‘‘ Pardon, Madame, 
pardon!” 
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She relaxed her face a little, and then, with a twinkle in 
her eye, she said: ‘‘ 1 never dreamed my foot was so 
large as to get in the way of a boy.”’ 

This time I felt a crisis. Still, I thought, I have been 
oftener right with ‘‘ov7’’ than with ‘‘voz’’ ; so I smiled 
and said: ‘‘ Out, AJadame.”’ 

In an instant I was conscious that I had done just 
the wrong thing, for the Bernhardt’s lips pouted, the 
shoulders shrugged, and the smile left the face. 

At this moment the manager ducked his head into 
the stateroom, and, handing in a mass of papers and 
magazines, said: ‘‘ Perhaps Madame would like to see 
these.”’ 

I clutched that bundle of literature, picked out the 
New York paper, and there, on the first page, saw the 
Bernhardt’s name in a headline. Smilingly, | handed it 
to her, and pointed to the article. 

‘© Ah,’’ she said wearily, with the merest show of 
interest, as she saw her name, and then glanced down 
the article. ‘* ButI cannot read it. Pray, read it to me 
and tell me what it says.”’ 

‘* Well,’ I thought, ‘‘ she certainly got through with 
that ina hurry.’’ So I put the paper away on the seat 
beside me, and started to find her repertoire in the 
Philadelphia paper. 

The ‘‘divine’’ brows knitted at this, and placing her 
hand on mine she said: ‘‘ No, no, you do not under- 
stand. Read it to me: tell me what it says.”’ 

As her words sounded impatient I thought I would 
seem proportionately positive, so | doubled my vocabu- 
lary and said: ‘* Oui, oui, Madame.’’ Two ‘‘ouis,” | 
thought, must produce something. They did. With a 
gesture of impatience she looked out the window. 
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Then, in the pile of magazines given me, I saw a copy 
of the Christmas ‘‘ Figaro.’’ With my best smile I 
handed it to her. Her eyes sparkled and she clapped 
her hands with delight. 

** Ah!’’ she said. ‘‘ The dear ‘ Figaro.’ Thank you 
so much. I could not get it in New York.’’ 

But in a moment my pleasure vanished. With a most 
contemptuous look she threw the magazine in my lap, 
saying : ‘* English.’ 

I opened the periodical, and, to my dismay, saw that it 
was the English edition! Of course, how could she read 
it? Still, everything else I had in my lap was in the 
same language ! 

I began to search among the literature, and finally 
saw in the Philadelphia paper her repertoire. I thought: 
‘* Surely she will be interested in that.” 

To my astonishment the Bernhardt’s eyes were closed. 
She was asleep ! 

My astonishment soon changed to a feeling of relief. 
Wasn’t it just as well, if not better,so? Still, I couldn’t 
help feeling that it was hardly complimentary to my 


efforts. I had worked hard, and if either one needed a 
nap I felt that it was I. 

There was nothing to do but to keep quiet and wait 
until she awoke. 

At this moment the stateroom door opened, the 
manager’s head poked in, and seeing the situation at 
a glance he uttered a simple exclamation and quietly 
shut the door. I could hear his suppressed laughter. 
‘* That is all very well for you,’’ I thought, ‘‘ but how 
about me ??’’ 

The Bernhardt dozed tranquilly on. 

Then the locomotive slowed down and the train 
came to a sudden stop. This awoke the Bernhardt. 
She sat up, looked at me, and said: ‘‘ Oh, pardon, 
pardon! I must have fallen asleep! And you have 
been sitting here all this time! How long have I slept?’’ 
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I knew it wasa question. But I was guarded, and only 
smiled. 

‘* Ah, yes!’’ she said. ‘‘ I forgot.’’” And once more 
I smiled. 

She seemed quite awake now, so I thought: ‘‘ Now 
I'll give her the paper with the repertoire in it.’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ no more of those horrible 
American papers,’”? and she pushed it away. Then, 
her eve catching her name, she pulled the paper back 
toward her. In an instant the quiet, still, sleepy 
Bernhardt had the look and ferocity of a tigress. She 
sat up, waved her hands in the air, and a perfect volley 
of French poured forth! She was furious now. 

‘*T want to see Mr. at once, do you hear?’’ she 
saidtome. Hermanager’sname! That I understood. 
Instinctively I grasped the situation. In a moment [ 
was up and out of the door, found the manager, told 
him that the Bernhardt was angry about something. 

‘** What have you done to her?’’ he said as he went 
with me. 

** Done to her?” I said. ‘* Been trying to entertain 
her.’’ 

He burst into laughter, but his manner changed when 
he reached the stateroom and saw the Bernhardt’s face. 
She was standing up, gesticulating wildly, fire fairly 
leaping from her eyes. 

‘* What does this repertoire mean?’ she greeted him 
with. ‘‘ I won’t play ‘ Camille’ twice’’—and then, as 
she saw me, ‘‘Oh! Do get that stupid boy out of this 
room. He sets me crazy.”’ 





And then the manager turned to me and said: ‘‘ She 


wants you to get out.”’ 


And, willingly, I got out. I had had enough of the 
divine Bernhardt. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In explanation of this article it should, perhaps, be 
stated that the conversation which occurred and is here set down was subse- 
quently learned from Madame Bernhardt through her manager, the actress 
always regarding it as one of her most humorous American experiences. 
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New Games for the School and Playground 


By Emmett D. Angell, Instructor of Games and Play, Harvard Summer School 


Photographs by Professor George H. Hudson 


HERE is a general demand from directors of gymnasiums, and especially from public-school teachers, for games of 
interest and simplicity that will engage large numbers of players without requiring elaborate preparation or much 


technical skill. 
number of participants. 


They want games that can be played in a few minutes’ time, in almost any open space and with any 
All modern educators are emphasizing the importance of play in their educational schemes. 


Its value is no longer questioned; the teacher appreciates the good that results from a curriculum which contains a 


daily period of well-directed play. 


The physical benefits are many, but the important value from the teacher’s standpoint 


is the recreative element that in a few minutes regenerates a tired and peevish class, and returns them to the schoolroom 
with renewed energy and a fresh interest in the routine of study and recitation. 




















The Game of Fox and Chickens 


‘* FOX and Chickens”’ is one of the most amusing of recreative games. While it affords 
much vigorous exercise it is a game which is all fun. A line of players forms, each 
one with arms clasped around the waist of the one in front. The first girl is the ‘‘ hen,” 
and it is her duty to protect the line of ‘‘chickens” that cling to her. One of the 
players is the “‘ fox,”’ and it is the object of the ‘‘fox’”’ to catch the “chickens,” one at 
atime. The last “chicken” in the line must be caught first, and it is only necessary 
for the ‘‘fox’’ to touch the ‘‘ chicken ”’ to effect a capture. The first girl in the line, the 
‘‘hen,”’ with outstretched arms, like the wings of a reali protecting bird-mother, attempts 
to keep continually in front of the ‘ fox,’’ who, with every artifice of that crafty animal, 
attempts to break past by dodging and fleetness of foot. When all of the “chickens” 
are caught the game ends. There is one rule, and that is that the line of ‘‘ chickens” 
must remain intact. If, in whirling around to escape, any player loses his hold on the 
player in front that player and all back of him become prisoners of the ‘‘fox.”? The 
‘fox’? should be the speediest runner, rapid in action and clever in dodging. 
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The Game of Line Interference 


IGHT girls lock arms in fours; one girl, the ‘“‘runner,’’ stands behind them; two 
‘‘chasers”’ are selected, who try to catch the ‘“‘runner.”” The lines interfere, or 
block the “‘ chasers,”’ who try to elude the interferers and get through to the “ runner.” 
When the ‘‘runner”’ is caught she takes her place in one of the fours, and her catcher 
in the other, locking arms with the girl on the left, This crowds off two girls, one from 
each four, who become ‘“‘ chaser’”’ and “‘runner” respectively. The other girl remains 
a ‘‘chaser”’ until she catches some one. This makes a game for eleven players. If 
there were two more one could be added to each four, making them five. 




















The Game of Three Deep 


HIS game is simply our old-fashioned “ Tag’’ elaborated. The players, grouped in 

couples (one player behind another), form a large circle, facing in. One player is 
selected as a ‘‘runner,”’ and another is ‘‘ it,” or the ‘‘chaser.’’ The “ chaser’’ attempts 
to tag or touch the ‘“‘runner,’”’ who endeavors to escape by dodging in and out around 
the circle. If the ‘‘runner” is not immediately caught, but is in imminent danger, he 
can save himself by standing in front of any couple, making ‘three deep.” This 
crowds off the rear player of the original couple, who immediately becomes the 
‘“‘runner,”’ and is chased until caught, or unfil he saves himself by standing in front of 
some ‘‘two,’’ making it “ three deep,” and crowding off another player, who becomes a 
‘‘runner.’’? When the “ chaser’’ catches a “ runner’’ the ‘‘runner’’ becomes “ chaser,’’ 
and the former “chaser”? becomes a ‘‘runner.’”’ Asa game it renews the interest in 
‘“*Tag,’’ because of its many superior points, and then, instead of being a game for the 
few fleet of foot, it becomes a game that givesevery player a chance. The uncertainty 
and the many rapid changes keep every player alert. 











The Game of Double Tag 


HIS game has been played successfully, and with seemingly the same degree of 

pleasure, by primary school children and University students. It has the same 
object as the simple game of “Tag,” familiar to every one. The players form in 
couples; one couple is ‘‘it,’’ and tries to catch, and touch or ‘‘tag,”’ one of the other 
couples. The two touched become ‘“‘it.’’ The ‘‘ chasers”? must keep their arms locked, 
and so must the ones chased. If the two who are ‘‘it’”’ break apart they cannot tag 
any one until their arms are locked again. If any two in attempting to escape break 
apart they become ‘‘it,”’ as a penalty. 











The Game of Advancing Statues 


HIS is a splendid game to teach children balance and control. The children are first 
told what a statue is, and that, in the game to be played, they are to be live chil- 
dren when the teacher’s back is turned, but motionless statues when his eye is on them. 
They are to start all together on a line, and the first one crossing the line on which the 
teacher stands will be the winner. They can advance when his back is turned, but as 
soon as he faces them they must not move hand or foot, or head or body. They are 
Statues. When they have lined up the teacher stands on the opposite line, with his 
back turned, pounding with a stick, and counting aloud. Occasionally he turns rapidly, 
and any child detected in motion is pointed at and must return to the line and start 
again. The teacher does not turn at regular intervals, but uses every artifice to catch 
the children, sometimes counting slowly and turning unexpectedly, or turning instantly 
on the first count, or several times in rapid succession. 
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The Game of the Snake and the Birds 


HIS game appeals to the imagination of the children. Half of the players — usually 

the boys — are formed in a line with arms locked. The girls are told that they are 
‘‘ birds,’”’ and that the line of boys is a ‘‘snake”’ that will try and catch them. If there 
are more than ten boys it is better to have two “ snakes” —a big ‘‘ snake” and a little 
one. The largest boy in each line is the head and the smallest is the tail. The object 
of the game is that the line of boys shall encircle any of the girls that it can catch. 
The boys must keep their line intact. As soon as a ‘“‘bird’’ is caught she is sent to a 
tree, or stone, or bush selected for that purpose, and there she must remain a prisoner 
until the other little ‘‘ birds” are caught. It is not such an easy matter as may be 
supposed for an unwieldy line of boys to catch active girls, so the players are restricted 
to certain territory. If an antipathy for our good friend, the snake, is felt, the teacher 
can give the line of boys a name of some animal of pleasanter suggestion. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MARY DEVLIN BOOTH 


DWIN BOOTH’S Hamlet is famous as one of the 
finest impersonations in the history of dramatic art. 
Much has been written and said of its excellence, but 
of the woman who was its inspiration, as well as the 
object of Booth’s tenderest affection, there are few 
written accounts and very little is generally known. 
She was Mary Devlin, the actor’s first wife, and was 
herself upon the stage at the time of their meeting. An 
old and intimate friend of hers, still living, tells the 
following story of the romance that began with Mary 
Devlin’s first meeting with Booth and ended only with 
her early and pathetic death. 

She was a protégée of the Jeffersons, and having been 
virtually adopted by them, was playing at the time under 
Mr. Jefferson’s management in Richmond, Virginia, 
Those were the old days, when each theatre had its stock 
company, and an actor visiting different cities was sup- 
ported by each resident company in turn. When Booth 
was announced to play in the city of Richmond Mary 
Devlin showed an unusual reluctance to play the oppo- 
site part. She was a woman of peculiar sensitiveness, 
like a flower in delicacy of impression, so those who 
knew her were wont to say. It was, in fact, this delicate 
purity and the remarkable magnetism which she pos- 
sessed that formed her chief charms, since in person she 
was, though graceful, far too slight to be attractive. 
Her thin, unbeautiful face was relieved, however, by 
very keen, intellectual eyes. 

Upon this occasion she declared that she would be 
quite overawed by Booth’s presence, and would be un- 
able to go through with her part. On the opening night, 
however, all went well— how well is shown by the com- 
ments of both lovers. Miss Devlin said: ‘‘ He is the 
greatest actor I have ever known—I was inspired, and 
could act forever with him.’’ Booth wrote to his mother 
that night after the performance : ‘‘ I have seen and acted 
with a young woman who has so impressed me that I 
could almost forget my vow never to marry an actress.”’ 

Despite his vow Booth shortly declared himself. The 
declaration may have come about through a remon- 
strance from Mr. Jefferson, who, because of his affection- 
ate interest in Mary Devlin, was unwilling that Booth 
should cause her any unhappiness by too great atten- 
tions. Booth had one day presented the young actress 


MY 


SUMMONS called me to the White House in the 

days of Benjamin Harrison's Presidency. It was 
midsummer. Mrs. Harrison was away at the seashore, 
and the President was taking advantage of her absence 
by working far into the night. 

Three of us sat down to dinner: the President, his 
secretary, and myself. 

The Marine Band was giving its weekly concert on the 
green, and after dinner the President suggested that we 
adjourn to the ‘* back lot”’ and enjoy the music. 

** You have a coat ?”’ asked the President. 

‘* No, thank you,’’ Ianswered. ‘‘ I don’t need one.”’ 

‘* Not in other places, perhaps,’’ he said, ‘‘ but here 
you do. The dampness comes up from the Potomac at 
nightfal!, and it’s just as well to be careful. It’s Mrs. 
Harrison’s dictum,’’ he added, smiling. ‘‘ Halford, send 
up for one of my light coats, will you, please ?’’ 

I remarked, as I put on the President’s coat, that this 
was probably about as near as I should ever get to the 
Presidency. 

‘*Oh, you can’t tell!’’ answered the President. 
‘* Then, too, it’s a question whether you want to get 
nearer to it,’? he added. He looked very white and tired 
in the moonlight that night. 

** Still,’’ I said with a smile, ‘‘ some folks seem to like 
it well enough to wish to get it a second time.”’ 

‘‘ True,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ but that’s what pride will do 
foraman. Try one of these cigars.’’ 

A cigar! I had been taking my smoking in smaller 
doses with paper around them. It occurred to me that 
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with a very beautiful turquoise bracelet, which Mr. 
Jefferson refused to allow her to accept, until on the 
following day Booth returned with its mate for Mrs. 
Jefferson and thus accomplished his object. 

After the declaration the lovers were riotously happy, 
and going to Mr. Jefferson flung themselves upon their 
knees before him, exclaiming with dramatic fervor: 
‘* Father, your blessing.’’ Their happiness was, how- 
ever, sadly short-lived, for thoughts of his vow came to 
disturb Booth’s belief in the wisdom of his marriage. 
The lovers parted, with much pain to both; but fortu- 
nately for Miss Devlin a new interest sprang up in her life 
through her friendship with Charlotte Cushman. The 
latter played in Richmond, and on her departure carried 
the young actress off with her for two years, most of 
which time was spent in Boston. 

While in Boston Mary Devlin met a prominent and 
wealthy lawyer who became thoroughly devoted to her. 
His addresses were so urgent that she appealed to Miss 
Cushman for advice. The latter addald tae to accept 
the lawyer, urging his wealth and prominence, but Mary 
could not bring herself to do this, and she finally wrote 
to Booth, who was playing in New York, stating the case 
to him, and telling him also of the advice which Miss 
Cushman had given her. When Booth received the 
letter he became quite wild, and plunged into such dis- 
sipation that it was necessary to close his engagement 
atthetheatre. His friends wrote Miss Devlin of the state 
of affairs, and she at once went to him in New York and 
nursed him back to health, never faltering in her devotion. 

Of course they became engaged at once. Booth made 
her renounce the stage forever, and he further mapped 


out a course of study in French and music for her to 
pursue, as he was to start immediately on a long Southern 
tour. Their mutual devotion and tenderness was very 
beautiful ; she was the inspiration of his work and its 
reward ; he was her Hamlet, she was accustomed to say, 
and she never tired during his absence in carrying out 
the plans he had formed for her. 

Upon his return he telegraphed her that he would play 
in Philadelphia that evening and would be with her in 
New York for a few hours ~ be the performance. Miss 
Devlin, in ecstasies, made a special toilette, and waited 
the whole evening in delightful anticipation. The train 
was late, however, and he did not arrive. As the min- 
utes wore on she became alarmed, then distressed, and 
finally burst into hysterical weeping. At length a car- 
riage rolled up to the door, and Booth appeared. She 
rushed out, still sobbing, and flung herself into his arms 
before he could enter the house. He led her into the 
parlor ; but she was by this time unable to control her- 
self, and wept on and on, till at length, becoming 
desperate, he lifted up her head and implored her : 
‘* Mary, if you have no regard for my feelings you must 
have for my shirt bosom.’’ The strain was broken, and 
she became calm at once. 

In July, 1860, they were married and went abroad for 
two years, which time Booth employed in studying cos- 
tumes and accompaniments of the plays he wished to 
produce. His wife always spoke of those days with the 
deepest emotion, saying: ‘‘ We were all in all to each 
other.’’ She had then his entire devotion, without the 
distractions incident to his profession. 

Their only child, Edwina, was born in Fulham, 
England. After returning to this country they settled 
near Boston, but the young wife’s health, which had been 
frail for some time, grew steadily worse. Booth’s dis- 
tress at her condition was very painful, and was a great 
strain upon the actor as well as upon the man. When 
the end came, at Dorchester, Massachusetts, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1863, he was playing in a Boston theatre, having 
lett her for the performance a few hours previously. 
The manager held back the telegram announcing her 
death until the curtain fell upon the final scene of the 
play. Booth never forgave him, and refused ever 
afterward to act in his theatre. 


WHITE HOUSE CIGAR 


As Told by the One Who Smoked It 














I had not smoked a cigar for years. Still, one cannot very 
well refuse a Presidential cigar ! 

‘* Thank you,’’ I said, as I took one from his case. I 
looked at the cigar and remembered all I had read of 
Benjamin Harrison’s black cigars. This one was black 
—inky black ; and big. 

‘* Allow me,”’ I heard the President suddenly say, as 
he handed me a blazing match. There was no escape. 
The aroma was delicious, but 

Two or three whiffs of that cigar, and I decided the 
best thing to do was to let it go out. I did. 

‘*T have allowed you to talk so much,” said the 
President after a while, ‘‘ that you haven’t had a chance 
to smoke. Allow me,’’ and another match crackled 
into flame. 

‘* Thank you,’’ I said, as once more I lighted the 
cigar, and the fumes went clear up into the farthest 
corner of my brain. 





‘* Take a fresh cigar,”’ said the President after a while. 
‘* That doesn’t seem to burn well. You w7// get one 
like that once ina while, although I am careful about my 
cigars.” 

‘* No, thanks, Mr. President,’’ I said hurriedly. ‘* It’s 
I, not the cigar.”’ 

‘** Well, prove it to me with another,’’ was the quick 
rejoinder as he held out his case, and in another minute 
a match again crackled. ‘‘ There is.only one thing 
worse than a bad smoke, and that is an office-seeker,’’ 
chuckled the President. 

I couldn’t prove that his cigars were bad, naturally. 
So smoke that cigar I did—to the bitter end, and, 
Heaven knows, it was bitter! In fifteen minutes my 
head and stomach were each whirling round, and no 
more thankful words, it seems to me, have I ever heard 
than when, after an hour, the President said : 

‘* Well, suppose we goin. Halford and I havea day’s 
work ahead of us yet.”’ 

The President went to work. 

I went to bed. I couldn’t get there quick enough. 
And I didn’t —that is, not before I had experienced that 
same sensation of which Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote 
that he never could understand why young authors found 
so much trouble in getting into the magazines : his first 
trip to Europe was not a day old, he said, before, without 
even the slightest desire or wish on his part, he became 
a contributor to the Atlantic ! 

The next day, and for days after, I smelt, tasted and 
felt that Presidential cigar ! 


A. T. STEWART'S “NICE YOUNG MEN” 


T THE time when Lorenzo Delmonico was first ex- 
citing curiosity in New York City with a ‘‘ woman 
cashier,”’ and laying his plans to become a great caterer 
to wealth and fashion, a Scotch-Irish merchant, who 
originally studied to be a minister and for a time was a 
school-teacher, had opened a small dry goods store in 
lower Broadway, and was diligently studying the tastes 
and the whims of New York women. A salesman in his 
store had once made a grievous mistake in causing a 
lady who was shopping at his counter to be charged 
with secreting some goods she was examining. There 
was much indignation against the proprietor for the care- 
lessness and the want of courtesy with which she had 
been treated, and the affair gave rise to a general public 
discussion. But it doubtless served Alexander T. 
Stewart, the merchant in question, well in enabling him 
to realize the influence of women over his business and 
to broaden his methods. 

He noticed that the majority of his customers when 
shopping liked to tarry at the counters and gossip with 
the x and concluded that, since the clerks seemed 
to be a a of the attraction of the store, it would be 
good policy to secure the services of the best-looking 
men that would enter his employment. Henceforth his 
customers became more numerous than ever, and they 
were often moved to buy goods from his clerks simply 
because their manners were more engaging than those of 
the clerks in other stores. In fact, his salesmen became 
almost a class unto themselves in popular repute, for 
there were few women who would not admit that it had 
become a new pleasure of New York life to shop with 
Stewart’s ‘‘ nice young men.”’ 


By William Perrine 








But it may readily be imagined how these methods 
must have been received by conservative merchants, such 
as those, for example, who were at the head of the silk 
house of Arthur Tappan & Co., who conducted that 
establishment largely on principles which would appeal 
to the favor of the extremely zealous friends of religion 
and morality. The Tappan brothers were known all 
over the country in the early part of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation as Abolitionists of the most radical type. No man 
could enter their employment who was not in favor of 
the emancipation of the negroes in bondage, and who 
was not willing to subscribe to the firm’s code of moral 
and religious duty. Thus, every clerk and salesman was 
obligated on entering the service of the Tappans to 
promise that he would observe total abstinence ; that he 
would join an anti-slavery society ; that he would attend 
prayer-meetings at least twice a week, and that on each 
Monday morning he would report the name of the church 
which he had attended the day before and the text of the 
sermon delivered by the clergyman. Furthermore, he 


was required to be at home every night at ten o’clock, to 
visit no theatres, and to make the acquaintance of no 
actors. Any deviation from these rules was at the risk 
of dismissal. 

But Alexander T. Stewart, who placed faith in the 
efficacy of the principle of one price to every customer 
and no misrepresentation of his goods, threw open what 
was called the ‘‘ great marble store’’ at the corner of 
Broadway and Chambers Street. It was regarded as one 
of the wonders of the day, as well as a sign of feminine 
luxury among those upon whose support it rested. Men 
pointed to Stewart at this time as a marvel of success, for 
they could easily recall the days when he was paying 
twenty-five dollars a month for his first store on 
Broadway, and when he had his humble sleeping-room 
in its rear. But they had little thought that some of 
them would live to see the time when he would move up 
to the corner, below the new Grace Church, which had 
not long before been transferred from Rector Street, and 
that they would there see him transacting business which 
represented two hundred million dollars a year. Yet 
even while the walls of the great iron building were going 
up the visible advance of the city to the north was such 
that Stewart thought he might perhaps have done much 
better if he had gone a few Blocks farther on, to Madison 
Square. 

For in the days of the first glories of Madison Square 
‘* Stewart’s’’ was the shopping headquarters of every 
belle or fashionable woman in the neighborhood. There 
might be seen many celebrated characters ; thither came 
rampant vulgarity in Brussels lace, as well as stately 
elegance in watered silk. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE BABY 


A Detective’s Story of the Remarkable Disappearance of a Little Girl 









PART VI 


DID not go to New York on the train on 
which Mrs. Carew and the child had gone. 
I went only as far as Yonkers. 

When I reached Doctor Pool’s house I 
thought it entirely empty. Even the office 
seemed closed. I rang the bell with a vigor 
which must have awakened echoes in the 
uninhabited upper stories. It brought the 

tor to the door, and in a state of doubtful amiability. 

t when he saw who awaited him his appearance changed, 

| he welcomed me in with a smile, or what was as 
irly like one as his austere nature would permit. 

‘ How now?” 

‘ The child is in New York, under the guardianship of a 
sman who is really fond of her. You can dismiss all care 
mcerning her.” 

‘I see; and who is the woman? 

» in business matters.”’ 

This is not a business matter — yet.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ 

‘] have not asked for money. I am not going to till I 
in perfectly satisfy you that all deception is at an end, so 

jar as Mr. Ocumpaugh, at least, 

is concerned.”’ 

‘Oh, you would play fair.”’ 





Name her. I trust no 


Doctor Pool’s whole manner showed triumph. 
treat him better than I did you,’’ he remarked. 
regenerate man now.’’ 

| bowed; I was very uneasy; there was a question I 
wanted to ask and could not in the presence of this child. 

‘*He is hardly of an age to take my place,’’ I observed, 
still under the spell of my surprise, for the child was hand- 
ling the old man’s long beard and seemed almost as happy 
as Gwendolen did in Mrs. Carew’s arms. 

** He will have one of his own,’’ was the doctor’s 
unexpected reply. 

I rose. I saw that he did not intend to dismiss the child. 

ax 


** T should like your word, in return for the relief I have 
undoubtedly brought you, that you will not molest certain 
parties till the three days are up which I have mentioned 
as the limit of my own silence.”’ 

‘* Shall I give him my word, Harry ?’’ 

The child, startled by the abrupt address, drew his fingers 
from the long beard he was playfully stroking, and eying 
me with elfish gravity, seemed to ponder the question as if 
some comprehension of its importance had found entrance 
into his small brain. Annoyed at the doctor’s whim, yet 
trusting to the child’s intuition, I waited with inner anxiety 


**T shall 
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“Angels spring up unseen on the darkest road, 
and perhaps —— 
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moment was one of 
a crowd collected 
before the doctor’s 
door— I! mean the 
great front door, 
which, to my aston- 
ishment, I had al- 
ready seen was 
wide open. The 
sight which there 
met my eyes almost 
paralyzed me. 
Stretched on the 
pavement, spotted 
with blood, lay the 
two figures I had 
seen within the last 
five minutes beam- 
ing with life and 
energy. The old 
man was dead, the 
child dying, one 
little hand out- 
stretched as if in 
search of the sym- 





| was too interested in noting 
how each of his hands involun- 
tarily closed on itself, in his relief 
t not being called upon to part 
l, some of his hoardings, to 
wer with aught but a nod. 
‘You have your reasons for 
keeping close, of course,’’ he 
vrowled as he led the way 
toward the basement stairs. 
‘ You are not out of the woods, 
is that it? Or has the great 
lady bargained with you?) Um? 
Um?’ 
He threw the latter ejacula- 
ons back over his shoulder as 
descended to the office. 
hey displeased me, and I made 
» attempt to reply. 
‘She is handsome enough,”’ 
id man broke in sharply. 
‘ You're a fellow of some stam- 
ina if you have got at her secret 
without making her a promise. 
So the child is well! That's 
vood; there’s one long, black 
mark eliminated from my ac- 
count. But I have not closed 
the book, and I am not going to 
till my conscience has nothing 
more to regret. Last month I 
saw my duty no further than the 
exaction of this child’s dismissal 
from the home whose benefits 
she enjoyed under a false name. 
To-day | am led further by the 
inexorable guide which prompts 
the anxious soul. All that was 
wrong must be made good. 
Mr. Ocumpaugh must know on 
whom his affections have been 
lavished. I will not yield a jot. 
The woman has done wrong, 
and she shall suffer for it till she 
rises a redeemed soul into a 
state of mind that prefers humili- 
ation to a life of deception. You 
may tell her what I say—that 
Is, If you enjoy the right of con- 
versation with her.’’ 
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The look he shot at me at this 
was keen as hate and spite could 
make it. We were by this time 
in the office. 
_** You do not ask after the 
little patient I havehere. Come, 

arry, come; here is some one 
I will let you see.”’ 

The door of my old room 
swung open, and I do not know 
which surprised me most: the 
kindness in the rugged old voice 
I had never before heard lifted 
in tenderness, or the look of 
confidence and joy on the little 
boy’s face who now came run- 
ning in. So inexorable to a 
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pathetic touch which had made 
the last few hours perhaps the 
sweetest of his life. 

How had it happened? Was 
it suicide on the doctor's part, 
or just pure accident? Either 
way it was horrible, but—I 
looked about me; there was a 
man ready to give explanations. 
He had seen it all. The doctor 
had been racing with the child in 
the long hall. He had opened 
the door, probably for air. A 
sudden dash of the child had 
brought him to the verge, the 
doctor had plunged to save him, 
and, losing his balance, toppled 
headlong to the street, carrying 
the child with him. 

It was all the work of an 
instant. One moment two vig- 
orous figures ; the next, a mass 
of crushed humanity, and the 
whole outlook of one poor soul 
I knew of changed —that is, if 
I chose to have it so. 
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I was walking away when a 
man touched me. Some one 
had seen me come from the 
doctor’s office a few minutes 
before. Of course, this meant 
detention till the coroner could 
arrive. I quarreled with the 
circumstances, but felt forced to 
submit. Happily my partner 
now came to the front, and I was 
able to send him to New York to 
keep that watch over Mrs. Carew 
without which I could not have 
rested quiet an hour. One great 
element of danger was removed, 
most remarkably if not provi- 
dentially, from the path I had 
marked out for myself, but there 
still remained that of this 
woman’s possible impulses 
under her great determination 
to keep Gwendolen in her own 
care. But with my partner to 
watch the dock, and a man in 
plain clothes at the door of the 
small hotel she was at present 
bound for, I thought I might 
remain in Yonkers contentedly 
the whole day. 

It was not, however, till late 
the next afternoon that I found 
myself again in Homewood. I 
had heard from my partner. 
The steamer had sailed, but 
without two passengers who had 
been booked for the voyage ; 
Mrs. Carew and the child were 











remorseful and suffering woman, 
and so full of consideration for 
a stranger’s child! 

‘* Almost well,’’ pronounced the doctor, and lifted him 
on his knee. ‘‘Do you know this child’s parentage 
and condition?” he sharply inquired, with a quick look 
toward me. 

I saw no reason for not telling the exact truth. 

7 He is an orphan, and was destined for an institution.”’ 

You know this?” 
‘* Positively.”’ 
‘* Then Ishall keephim. Harry, will you stay with me?’’ 
o my amazement the little arms crept around his neck. 
A smile, grim enough in my estimation but not at all fright- 
ful to the child, responded to this appeal. 
‘I did not like the old man and woman,” he said. 
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for what those small lips would say, and felt an infinite 
relief, even if I did not show it, when he finally uttered a 
faint ‘‘ Yes,’’ and hid his face again on the doctor’s breast. 

My last remembrance of them both was the picture they 
made as the doctor closed the door upon me, with the 
sweet, confiding child still clasped in his arms. 

1 did not take the car at the corner. I was sure that my 
partner was somewhere around, and I had a new mission 
for him of more importance than any he could find here 
now. I was just looking about for him when I heard cries 
and screams at my back, and, turning, saw several persons 
all running one way. As that way was the one by which I 
had just come I commenced running, too, and in another 


still at the address she had given 
me. All looked well in that 
direction; but what was the 
aspect of affairs in Homewood? I trembled in some antici- 
pation of what these many hours of bitter thought might 
have effected in Mrs. Ocumpaugh—evidently nothing to 
lessen the gloom into which the whole household had now 
fallen. 

Miss Porter, who came in haste to greet me, wore the 
careworn look of a long and unrelieved vigil. I was not 
astonished when she told me that she had not slept a wink. 

‘* How could 1?’’ she asked, ‘‘ when Mrs. Ocumpaugh 
did not close her eyes? She did not even lie down, but 
sat all night in an armchair which she had had wheeled into 
Gwendolen’s room, staring, like one who sees nothing, 
out into the night through the window which overlooks the 

It 
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river. This morning we cannot make her speak. Her 
eyes are dry with fear; only now and then she utters a 
little moan. The doctor says she will not live to see her 
husband unless something comes to rouse her. But the 
papers give no news, and all the attempts of the police 
end in nothing.”’ 

‘* 1] think I can break Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s dangerous 
apathy if you will let me see her again. Will you let me 
try?’ e 

‘* The nurse — we have a nurse now — will not consent, 
I fear. Wait!” 

‘After I had waited about fifteen minutes she came 
to lead me to Mrs. Ocumpaugh. 
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I entered without knocking, as I was told to do. She 
was seated in a large chair, but with no ease to herself, 
for she was not even leaning against its back, but sat 
with body strained forward and eyes fixed on the ripple 
of the great river where, from what she had intimated to 
me in our last interview, she probably saw her grave. 
There was a miniature in her hand, but I saw at first 
glance that it was not the face of Gwendolen over which 
her fingers closed so spasmodically. It was her hus- 
band’s portrait which she held, and it was his face, 
aroused and full of denunciation, which she evidently saw 
in her fancy as I drew nearer her in my efforts to attract 
her attention ; for ashiver suddenly contracted her lovely 
features and she threw her arms out as if to ward herself 
from something which she had no power to meet. In 
doing this her head turned slightly and she saw me. 

Instantly the spell under which she sat frozen yielded 
to a recognition of something besides her own terrible 
brooding. She let her arms drop, and the lips which had 
not spoken that morning moved slightly. I waited 
respectfully. I saw that in another moment she would 
speak. 

‘* You have come to hear my decision,’’ she panted 
out at last. ‘‘ It is too soon. The steamer has twenty- 
four hours yet before it can make port. I have not 
finished weighing my life against the good opinion of him 
I live for.’’ Then, faintly —‘‘ Mrs. Carew has gone.”’ 

‘* To New York,”’ I finished. 

‘*'lo—no further than that? She has not sailed ?”’ 

‘* | did not see how it was compatible with my duty to 
let her.’’ 

Mrs. Ocumpaugh’s whole form collapsed ; the danger- 
ous apathy was creeping over her again. ‘‘ You are 
deciding for me’’—she spoke very faintly —‘‘ you and 
Doctor Pool.’’ 

Should I tell her that Doctor Pool was dead? No, not 
yet. I wanted her to choose the noble course for Mr. 
Ocumpaugh's sake ; yes, and for her own. 

‘* No,”’ I ventured to rejoin. ‘* You are the only one 
who can settle your own fate. The word must come 
from you. I am only trying to make it possible for you 
to meet your husband without any additional wrong to 
blunt his possible forgiveness.”’ 

** Oh, he will never forgive, and I have lost all.”’ 

And the set look returned in its full force. 

I made my final attempt. 

‘*Mrs. Ocumpaugh, we may never have another 
moment together in confidence. There is one thing I 
have not told you —something which I think you ought 
to know, as it may affect your whole future course. It 
concerns Gwendolen’s real mother. You say you do 
not know her.’’ 

‘* No, no; do not bring up that. I do not want to 
know her. My darling is happy with Mrs. Carew — too 
happy. Oh,God! Give me no opportunity for disturb- 
ing that contentment. Don't you see that lam consumed 
with jealousy? That I might — 

She was roused enough now ; cheek’and lip and brow 
were red; even her eyes showed bloodshot. 
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Alarmed, I put out my hand in a soothing gesture, 
and when her voice stopped and her words trailed off 
into an inarticulate murmur I made haste to say : 

‘** Listen to my little story. It will not add to your 
pain: it will rather alleviate it. When I hid behind the 
curtain on that day we all regret I did not slip from my 
post at your departure. I knew that another patient 
awaited the doctor’s convenience in my own small 
room, where he had hastily seated her when your carriage 
drove up. I also knew that this patient had overheard 
what you said, as well as I, for, impervious as the door 
looked, I had often heard the doctor’s mutterings when 
he thought I was safe beyond earshot if not asleep ; 
and I wanted to see how she would act when she 
rejoined the doctor, for I had heard a little of what she 
had said before, and was quite aware that she could help 
you out of your difficulty if she wished. She was a mar- 
ried woman, or, rather, had been, but she had no use fora 
child, being very poor and anxious to earn her own living. 
Would she embrace this opportunity to part with it 
when it came? You may imagine my interest, boy 
though I was.”’ 

‘* And did she ?) Was she-——”’ 

‘* Yes. She was ready to make her compact with the 
doctor just as you had done. “Before she left all was 
arranged for. It was her child you took —reared — loved 
—and have now — lost.”’ 

‘* Did you see this woman? Was she of common 
blood, common manners? It does not seem possible. 
Gwendolen is by nature so dainty in all her ways.”’ 

‘* The woman was a lady. I did not see her face: it 
was heavily veiled ; but I heard her voice ; it was a lady’s 
voice, and ——”’ 

** What?”’ 

‘* She wore beautiful jewels.”’ 

‘** Jewels? You said she was poor.”’ 

**So she declared herself, but she had on her neck 
under her coat a string of beads which were both valu- 
able and of exquisite workmanship. I know, because it 
broke just as she was leaving, and the beads fell all over 
the floor, and one rolled my way and I picked it up, 
scamp that I was, when both their backs were turned in 
their search for the others.”’ 

‘* A bead—a costly bead; and were you not found 
out?’’ 

‘* No, Mrs. Ocumpaugh; she never seemed to miss it. 
She was too excited over what she had just done to 
count correctly. She thought she had them all. But 
this has been in my pocket for six years. Perhaps you 


have seen its like. I never have, in jeweler’s shop or 
elsewhere, till yesterday.’’ 

‘** Yesterday ?”’ 

Her great eyes, haggard with suffering, rose to mine, 
then they fell on the bead which I had taken from 
my pocket. The cry she gave was not loud, but it 
effectually settled all my doubts. 

‘* What did you know of Mrs. Carew before she came 
?”’ T asked impressively. 

For several minutes she did not answer; she was 
trembling like a leaf. 

‘* Her mother!’’ she exclaimed at last. ‘* Her 
mother! her own mother! And she never hinted it to 
me by word orlook. Oh, Valerie, Valerie, what tortures 
we have both suffered! and now you are happy, while 
I ” 

Grief seemed to swallow her. Feeling my _ position 
keenly | walked to the window, but soon turned and 
came back in response to her cry: ‘‘ I must see Mrs. 
Carew instantly. Give my orders. I shall start at once 
for New York. They will think I have gone to be on 
hand to meet Mr. Ocumpaugh, and will say that I have 
not the strength. Override their objections. I put my 
whole cause in your hands. You will go with me?” 

‘* With pleasure.”’ 

And thus was that terrifying apathy broken up, to be 
succeeded by a spell of equally terrifying energy. 
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She, however, did not get off that night. I dared not 
push the matter to the point of awakening suspicion, and 
when the doctor said that the ship was not due for 
twenty-four hours, and that it would be madness for her 
to start without a night’s rest and two or three good 
meals, I succumbed, and she, also, to the few hours’ 
delay. More than that, she consented to retire, and when 
I joined her in her carriage the following morning it was 
to find her physically stronger even if the mind was still 
a prey to deepest anguish and a torturing indecision. 
Her nurse accompanied us, and the maid called Celia, 
so conversation was impossible, a fact I did not know 
whether to be thankful for or not. On the cars she was 
shielded as much as possible from every one’s gaze, and 
when we reached New York we were driven at once to 
a hotel. 

I could neither foresee what she contemplated nor 
what the effect of seeing the child again would have upon 
her. I only knew that she must never be out of sigit 
for a moment of some one who loved her. I myself 
never left the hall upon which her room opened, a pre- 
caution for which I felt grateful when, late in the evening, 
she opened the door, and, seeing me, stepped out fully 
dressed for the street. 

‘* Come and tell Sister Angelina that I may be trusted 
with you,’’ she said. Sister Angelina was the nurse. 

I did as she bade, and succeeded in getting her into 
a carriage. Once there she breathed more easily, and so 
did I. 

** Now take me to her,’’ she said. 

I did not know whether she meant Mrs. Carew or 
Gwendolen. But I saw that the hour had come for 
telling her that she no longer need have any fear of 
Doctor Pool. Whatever she contemplated must be 
done with a true knowledge of where she stood and to 
just what extent her secret remained endangered. I 
do not know if she felt grateful. I almost think that for 
the first few minutes she felt rather frightened than 
relieved to find herself free to act as her wishes and the 
preservation of her place in her husband’s heart and the 
world’s regard impelled her; for she never for a 
moment seemed to doubt that now the doctor was gone 
I would yield to her misery and prove myself the friend 
she had begged me to be from the first. She turned 
herself toward me and sought to read my face, but it 
was rather to discover what | expected of her than what 
she had yet to fearfrom me. I noted this and muttered 
some words of confidence. But her mood had already 
changed, and they fell on deaf ears. 
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I was not present at the meeting of the two women — 
that is, I remained in what they would call a private 
parlor, while Mrs. Ocumpaugh passed into the inner 
room where she knew she would find Mrs. Carew and 
the child. Nor did I hear much. Some words came 
through the partition. I caught most of Mrs. Carew’s 
explanation of how she came to give up her new-born 
child. She was an actress at the time with a London 
success to her credit, but with no hold as yet in this 
country. She was booked for a tour the coming season ; 
the husband who might have seen to the child was dead ; 
she had no friends, no relatives here save a_ brother 
poorer than herself, and the mother instinct had not 
awakened. She bartered her child away as she would 
have parted with any other incumbrance likely to inter- 
fere with her career. But—here her voice rose and I 
heard distinctly : ‘‘ A fortune was suddenly left me—an 
old admirer dying abroad—and I found myself rich, 
admired and independent, with no one on earth to care 
for or share the happiness of what seemed to sme, after 
the brilliant life I had hitherto led, a dreary inaction. 
Love had no interest for me. I had had a husband, and 
that part of my nature had been satisfied. What I 
wanted now — and the wish present!» grew into a passion 
—was my child. From passion it grew to mania. 
Knowing the name of her to whom I had yielded it (I 
had overheard it in the doctor’s office) I hunted up your 
residence and came one day to Homewood. Perhaps 
some old servant can be found there to-day who could 
tell you of the strange, deeply-veiled lady who was found 
one evening at sunset clinging to the gate with both 
hands and sobbing as she looked in at the triumphant 
little heiress racing up and down the walks with the 
great mastiff Don. They will say that it was some poor 
crazy woman, or some mother who had buried her own 
little darling, but it was I, Marion, it was I, looking upon 
the child I had sold for a half-year’s independence ; I, 
who was broken-hearted now for her smiles and touches, 
and saw them all given to strangers who had made her a 
princess but who could never give her love as I saw it 
then in my madness. I went away that time, but I came 
again soon with the titles of the adjoining property in my 
pocket. I could not keep away from the sight of her, 
and felt that the torture would be less to see her in your 
arms than not to see her at all.”’ 


The answer was not audible, but I could well imagine 
what it was. As every one knew, the false mother had 
not long held out against the attractions of the true one. 
Instinct had drawn the little one to the heart that beat 
responsive to its own. 

or 


What followed I could best judge from the frightened 
cry which the child suddenly gave. She had evidently 
waked to find both women at her bedside. Mrs. 
Carew’s ‘‘ Hush! hush!’’ did not answer this time; 
the child was in a frenzy, and evidently turned from one 
to the other, sobbing out alternately : ‘‘ I will not be a 
girl again. I like my horse and going to papa and sail- 
ing on the big ocean, in trousers and a little cap,’’ and 
the softer phrases she evidently felt better suited to Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh’s deep distress: ‘‘ Don’t feel bad, mamma; 
you shall come see me some time. Papa will send for 
you. lam going to him.’’ Then silence, then such a 
struggle of woman-heart with woman-heart as I hope 
never to hear again. Mrs. Ocumpaugh was pleading 
with Mrs. Carew, not for the child, but for her life. 
Mr. Ocumpaugh would be in port the next morning ; 
if she could show him the child all would be well. Mr. 
Trevitt would manage the details; take the credit of 
having found Gwendolen somewhere in this great city, 
and that would insure him the reward and them his 
silence. (I heard this.) There was no one else to fear. 
Doctor Pool, the cause of all this misery, was dead ; and 
in the future, her heart being set to rest about her secret, 
she would be happier and make the child happier, and 
they could enjoy her between them, and she would be 
unselfish and let Gwendolen spend an hour or more 
every day with Mrs. Carew, on some such plea as lessons 
in vocal training and music. Thus pleaded Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh. 

But the mother hardly listened. She had eaten with 
the child, slept with the child, and almost breathed with 
the child for three days now, and the ecstasy of the 
experience had blinded her to any other claim than her 
own. She pitied Mrs. Ocumpaugh, pitied most of all 
her deceived husband, but no griet of theirs could equal 
that of Rachel crying for her children. Let Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh remember that when the evil days came. 
She had separated child from mother! child from 
mother! Oh, how the wail swept through those two 
rooms. 

I dared not prophesy to myself at this point how this 
would end. I simply waited. 

Their voices had sunk after each passionate outbreak, 
and I was only able to catch now and then a word which 
told me that the struggle was yet going on. 

But, finally, there came a lull, and while I wondered 
the door flew suddenly open and I saw Mrs. Ocumpaugh 
standing on the threshold pallid and stricken, looking 
back at the picture made by the other two as Mrs. 
Carew, fallen on her knees by the bedside, held to her 
breast the panting child. 

‘* T cannot go against nature,’’ said Mrs. Ocumpaugh. 
‘* Keep Gwendolen; and may God have pity upon me 
and Philo.’’ 

I stepped forward. Meeting my eye she faltered this 
last word : ' 

** Your advice was good. To-morrow, when I meet 
my husband, I shall tell him who found the child and 
why that child is not at my side to greet him.”’ 
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That night I had a vision. I saw a door—shut; 
ominous. Before that door stood a woman, tall, pale, 
beautiful. She was there to enter, but to what no 
mortal living could say. To her fears nothing but loss 
and the hollowness of a living death lay behind that 
closed door. But who knows? Angels spring up unseen 
on the darkest road, and perhaps —— 

Here the vision broke; the day and its possibilities 
lay before us. 


’ 


THE END 





How to Teach a Girl Golf 


By Tom Masson 


ELECT an abandoned links, and one that is as 
secluded as possible from the public eye. A links 
that is in use is not at all the thing for your purpose ; 
other players will interfere with your play, and when you 
are teaching a girl how to play golf there are so many 
fine points to the game that any interruption is distracting. 
Your choice of a girl must be carefully considered. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that any girl will do. Get 
one, if possible, about five feet five, with real golden 
hair, an alabaster complexion, rosebud lips and eyes 
with limpid depths—the limpider the better. She 
should also have about a million dollars in her own 
name, and be willing to learn. 

It is well to start out with two caddies in the interests 
of good form. When on the first ‘‘ tee’’ give the cad- 
dies one dollar apiece and tell them you are going to 
play slowly and will not need them. 

Now step upon the teeing ground and make a tee. 
The amount of sand you need will depend entirely upon 
the kind of girl you have. Place the ball on the tee, 
instruct her to address it in all the endearing terms she 
knows — just for the sake of practice—and then try and 
send it as far away from a certain shady clump of trees 
as she can. 

After a few trials she will drive the ball just where you 
told her not to. 

The ball is now lost. Leaving your clubs behind you — 
for henceforth they would only impede your progress 
—you start out toward the trees to find it, in company 
with the girl. Thisisimportant. No matter how many 
balls are lost during the game never lose sight of the girl. 

Select a spot that is as free from sunlight and the 
vulgar curiosity of a commonplace world as possible, 
put your arm around the girl’s waist, and her head upon 
your shoulder. 

Explain to her that this is making an approach. 

Then leave the rest to the girl. 
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By Guy Wetmore Ca rryl, Author of “ The Lieutenant Governor,” “ Zut and Other Parisians,” etc. 


PART IV 
wa T THE end of six months, life at ‘‘Sans Souci’’ 
had developed from a novelty into a habit. 
It was hard for me to appreciate that I had 
known any other form of existence. The city 
might have been a thousand miles away 
instead of thirty. I can find no better way 
of describing the singular change which had 
come over my life than by recording the fact 
it my watch ran down at frequent intervals, and that, 
intervals almost as frequent, | would forget to wind it 
» again. This, all said and done, would seem to be the 
sential difference between town and country life—I 
an, the vast significance of time in relation to the one, 
compared with its utter unimportance in connection with 
the other. It is a contrast in which town life comes out a 
habby second-best. There we are no more than the 
slaves of a precedent which we carry in our waistcoat 
pockets and frequently consult with feverish anxiety. 
' The hands of our watch are two tyrants, who make 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness a mockery and a 
sham. We rise, not by any means because we are 
through with sleeping, but because the shorter of these 
tyrants points to VIL; we retire, not because we have not 
been ready for bed three full hours before, but because 
precedent whispers that it is a childish thing to make the 
most sensible of all moves before eleven o’clock. We eat, 
not because we are hungry, but because it is half after seven, 
twelve, or six. In short, there is not a metropolitan 
of us all who, when he winds his watch at night, is not 
lavishly committing himself to a definite course of action 
for the next twenty-four hours to come. 


ox 


At ‘‘ Sans Souci,’’ on the contrary, I was not ashamed 
to be up with the first chirp of a robin, or to lie abed till 
ten; to make a hearty luncheon, or skip that interesting 
function altogether, as fancy prompted; to doze over a 





’ 








“IT MIGHT HAVE PASSED MUSTER AS A BALLOON”’ 


book till midnight, or to be hand and glove with Morpheus 
before the light was fairly out of the west. I knew what 
the weather was, but never the precise time of day. I felt 
that I was hungry, or not hungry, but never that I should 
not eat, or should. I slept at noonday as shamelessly as at 
midnight. If there were any convention about my life at 
all it was a convention to which there was only one dele- 
gate, and every motion I made was secure from opposition. 
In this enlightened republic there are eighty-five millions 
of inhabitants, and of these perhaps eighty-five are abso- 
lutely free. I was a member of the glorious minority — 
and the most pathetic figure Miss Susie Berrith had ever 
seen! From the moment of its utterance I had never 
been able to consider that remark with the faintest sensa- 
tion of patience. 

It is only fair to admit that it was Galvin who oiled the 
wheels which ran thus smoothly, though I was far from 
suspecting to what an extent my comfort was dependent 
upon her exertions until | was abruptly deprived of her 
services —tortunately, fora few hours only. The occasion 
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was the marriage of a cousin 





of hers in town, and I readily 
granted the request for a 
brief leave of absence which 
she made with some show 
of hesitation. 

‘* It’s only for the day,”’ 
she said; ‘‘ but then there’s 
your luncheon, Mr. Sands.”’ 

I remembered with a smile 
the meals I had prepared at 
the age of thirteen, in a cave 
of my own finding, over the 
rudest of fires, and with 
sticks and flat stones for my 
only utensils, instead of 
forks and pans. Never, I 
think, were catfish more 
palatably fried, never were 
sweet potatoes baked to 
suchaturn. I reflected that 
it would be surprising in- 
deed if I could not contrive 
to equal, or even to excel, 
these early exploits, with all 
the culinary equipment of 
‘* Sans Souci’”’ at my com- 
mand. 








shirts in my clothes- 
"ot for a full week 
»efore I was able to 
catch the ashman 
when she was not by. 

The time absorbed 
in separating the cake 
from the oven was re- 
sponsible for the 
fiasco of the eggs— 
that, and the fact that 
I forgot to put a lump 
of butter in the pan. 
They adhered, all six 
of them, to the latter 
with the utmost 
promptitude and a 
tenacity worthy of a 
like number of leeches 
or English bulldogs, 
and by the time I had 
poceSe them to 
oosen their grip upon 
it they were quite unfit 
for publication. I 
have never discovered 
what it was I did to 








‘‘Leave that to me, or 
Galvin,’”’ said I. ‘‘I shall 
manage very well.’’ 

Galvin only paused to post me upon the whereabouts of 
the tea, the milk, the eggs, the coal and the kindling-wood, 
and then departed. From a window I beheld her, hasten- 
ing down the path, arrayed like a lily of the field (somewhat 
advanced in years), and, five minutes later, I was pottering 
about my kitchen like a kitten in a work-basket. From the 
child with the jam-pot to the 
usurper of a throne I suppose 
there is no one of us who does 
not exult in the sensation of 
being temporary monarch of 
what he has only a questionable 
right to survey. 

I am confident to this instant 
that all would have been well 
with me and with my luncheon 
if Arbuthnot had not come down 
from town, and dropped in upon 
me, most inopportunely, just as 
I was about to begin operations. 
I explained the situation, with a 
word of decent apology. 
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‘* H’m,’’ said Arbuthnot, ‘‘if I 
had known that I should have 
lunched in town.”’ 

‘* You might go farther and 
fare worse than here,”’ I retorted 
a trifle tartly. 

‘* That remains to be seen,’’ 
he answered dryly. ‘‘Are there 
any sardines ?”’ 

‘* There are,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I 
think you will not need them. 
I was just about to fry some 
eggs and bake some potatoes.”’ 

‘* By all means,”’ 
said Arbuthnot. ‘‘I 
will hold the sardines 
in reserve. The best- 
laid eggs of hens and 
men gang aft a-gley.”’ 

‘* That is a long way 
from Burns,”’ | re- 
marked. 

‘*Let us hope,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that we shall 
be able to say the 
same of the eggs.”’ 

His implied distrust 
awakened in me a 
vexed ambition, and 
hastily summoning all 
my knowledge of the 
subject I resolved 
upon a little cake. 
Flour, two eggs, bak- 
ing-powder, milk, 
vanilla extract —I had 
accomplished the thing a hundred times in my 
mother’s kitchen, as a boy, with the cook con- 
fining herself to looking on. This, with fried 
eggs, potatoes, tea, and, if Arbuthnot insisted, 
the sardines, would be ample, and forthwith I 
girded myself to the task. I observed with 
satisfaction that the confidence of my demeanor 
silenced Arbuthnot at once. 

I suppose it was the baking-powder, although 
I managed to rescue all but a very little after I 
had upset it in the dough; or else there was 
not enough room in the oven for the confection 
to rise. Whatever the reason, the thing I made 
was a conspicuous failure as a cake, albeit it 
might have passed muster asa balloon. Arbuthnot merely 
snorted when I took it out, prying the crust off the roof of 
the oven with a carving-knife. It was quite black, and 
smelt abominably. It would never have done for me to 
leave it where it could have fallen under Galvin’s eyes, 
so I was obliged to keep it concealed under a pile of 


CAME TO HAVING A DAILY CHAT WITH DARIUS" 


hurt the feelings of the 
potatoes, but they 
sulked from the out- 
set, and obstinately 
refused to be baked. The edible part of them, after a solid 
hour in the oven, was, like beauty, skin-deep and no more. 

Arbuthnot made the tea. It was excellent, not at all 
because of any ability on his part, but because it is of all 
things the easiest to prepare. I will not consume space 
with a verbatim transcription of his comments upon the 
other dishes. They were nothing more than a collision 
between the multiplication table and the phrase ‘‘ I told 
you so,’”’-and wholly uncalled for, in view of the fact that 
he had the sardines—which were all he had asked for in 
the beginning. 

That evening, much to my relief, Galvin came again into 
her own. I had no further craving for the kitchen. 

For a time life resumed the even tenor of its way. 
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Withal—since candor is the keynote of these pages— 
there were times when I was lonely. One’s power of con- 
versation is like a bottle of choice perfumery. The glass 
stopper of disuse has a distressful way of sticking when 
left too long in place, and one must resort to sweet oil and 
glycerine and hot water to make the contents available 
again. Day after day of self-communion was _ having 
something of this effect on me. I was in need of a 
companion with whom to talk, and for lack of a better I 
turned to Darius Doane. Galvin was out of the question. 
Hers was the only case I have ever known in which it did 
not take two to make a conversation. On the rare occa- 
sions when she talked at all it would have required two 
wedges and a sledge-hammer to force the briefest of re- 
plies in edgewise. Moreover, the manner of her discourse 
was disjointed to the last degree. Sequence of thought 
with her went round and round like a squirrel in a wheel 
and with about as definite results. She started, she con- 
tinued, but she never arrived. 

‘*T once had a niece, Mr. Sands,’’ she would say, for 
example —‘‘ that is, she wasn’t exactly my niece—or, yes, 











» SAID MISS BERRITH. 


“SAY THE WHOLE 


LINE’’ 


you might call her a niece, I suppose. She was my 
brother-in-law’s child by his first wife—a very intelligent 
girl, she was—that is, she was hardly a gir/—she was 
twenty—well, you might say a girl—she wasn't guile 
twenty — but she was a very intelligent girl—girl is hardly 
the word, because she seemed older—at all events, I 
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always thought of her as my niece—in fact, she might 
just as well Aave been—though calling her my niece 
didn’t make her so— but if she Aad been I couldn’t have 
thought more of her—I Aad a niece who didn’t seem 
half so much so as she did—though she was very intel- 
ligent, too— but the one I’m speaking of —though she 
was really no relation at all—used to say herself that it 
seemed as if— which shows my feelings wasn’t unnatural 
—not that I mean to say but what — but, then, she wasn’/, 
except by marriage, which can’t be called a relation— 
though I felt as it—and seeing that she was so intelli- 
gent —I couldn’t be blamed for feeling — not that | ever 
claimed — but if she had been my niece ——”’ 

As the butcher called regularly once in every twenty- 
four hours, it will readily be seen that Galvin was more 
than apt to be interrupted by his coming before she had 
made much progress along these lines. As for my part 
in the conversation, if I was to come in at all, it could 
only be after she had gone out. The sixth side of the 
Galvin octagon was anecdotical. 

fond 


So I came to having a daily chat with Darius, and 
almost the first thing I discovered was that what the 
pole-star is to the mariner, or the semaphore to the 
locomotive engineer, Miss Susie Berrith was to my 
youthful retainer. He candidly stated that she had 
taught him all he knew, and, | suspected from the 
amount and diversity of his information, close to the 
measure of all she knew herself. She had referred to 
him as her Sunday-school scholar, but it seemed, what 
I had not known before, that he was her every-day 
pupil as well. The nearest schoolhouse was four miles 
distant —a bitter matter in snow-time—and so Darius 
and four of his similarly-situated fellows went regularly 
to the Berrith residence for their schooling. I felt that 
it was very singular that Miss Berrith had never men- 
tioned this to me. 

‘* Dere’s all kines er people,’’ said Darius Doane, 
‘*an’ den der’s Miss Berrit’. She'd oughter git marrit’.”’ 

‘* In the name of mercy, why?’’ | demanded. The 
times were certainly piteously askew when babes of 
twelve thus took the marriage question on_ their 
tongues ! 

‘* She cud make some ’un more happier’n wot he is,”’ 
said Darius. ‘*‘ An’ you’d oughter git marrit’, Mist’ 
San’s, cause some ’un cud make yer more happier’n 
wot y’are.”’ 

I looked at him aghast, an axiom from my _ half- 
forgotten ‘‘ Euclid’s k:lements’’ buzzing in my brain: 
‘* Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other.’’ Miss Berrith was equal to matrimony, / 
was equal to matrimony. Were Miss Berrith and 1—— 

Good gracious! what an infant terrible he was, that 
boy, Darius Doane! 

‘** Darius,’’ said I severely, ‘* the path needs raking.’’ 

‘* I'll comb ut fer yer in er jiff, Mist’ San’s,’’ said he, 
and five minutes later, through the window of my den, 
my ears were saluted by the commingled sounds of a 
rake on gravel and Darius on the mouth-organ. He 
was committing melodicide upon the undeservedly 
popular air of ‘‘A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,”’ 
and as the mouth-organ wheezed into the measure of the 
chorus, new undreamt-of and torturing words seemed 
to sear themselves upon my mind : 

“*She cud make —some ’un— more happier’n wot he is! 
Some ’un—cud make yer— more happier’n wot y’are! 
Dere’s all—kines er people—an’ den dere is Miss 

Berrit’! 

An’ you'd oughler — git marvrit’ — Mist’ San’s !”’ 

Was it any wonder that I felt that the moon of my 
intelligence was in its last quarter ? 
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Presently I had an opportunity of taxing Miss Berrith 
with what I felt to be her undue reticence. I had been 
thrashing through the woods for a half-hour with no par- 
ticular aim but exercise in view, when I came abruptly 
into a little clearing, where the level pitched sharply 
down in a kind of rocky terrace, and, pausing to take 
breath and survey the vista thus opened to me, I was 
suddenly aware of a familiar sound, which I was able to 
identify instantly as the voice of Darius Doane. But 
what were those singular sentiments to which, in that 
peaceful corner of woodland, it was giving utterance ? 

‘* An’ as ter ketch de gale 

Roun’ weered de flappin’ sail, 

* Deat’!’ was de helmsman’s hail, 
‘ Deat’ widout kerworter !’ 

Midships wid irn keel 

Steruck we her ribs er steel ; 

Down her berlack huck did reel 
T’rough de berlack worter!’’ 





My experience of Darius had taught me to expect 
many things of him, but not this—not ‘‘ The Skeleton 
in Armor,’’ declaimed, with something of rude elo- 
quence, at high noon in the heart of the forest primeval ! 
1 stood as if chained to the spot, while the poem went 
on and on, until the concluding lines were reached : 


‘ Dere f'om de flowin’ bowl - 
Deep derinks de worrior’s soul, 
Skool ——”’ 


‘* No,’’ said another voice — Miss Berrith’s ! 

‘** Skull,’’ ventured Darius, after a pause. 

‘* No,”’ said Miss Berrith again. ‘‘ Say the whole 
line. What rhymes with ‘ soul’?”’ 

** Skoal!’’ exclaimed Darius triumphantly — 


** Skoal to de Nort’lan’! Skoal/ 
Duss de tale entit.’’ 


** T can’t never ermember dat woid, Miss Berrit’.’’ 

** You did very well,’’ said Miss Berrith’s voice ; ‘‘ but 
it is time you were off for dinner. Don’t be late for 
work this afternoon. Good-by, Darius.”’ 

** Gubbye, Miss Berrit’,’’ answered Darius with very 
evident regret, and shortly there followed the crackle 
of trampled twigs, and then, from a greater distance, the 
sound of ‘‘Marching Through Georgia,’’ egregiously 
distorted upon the mouth-organ. Peering down from 
my coign of vantage, I espied Miss Berrith seated upon 
a fallen tree, her fingers busy with some intricacy of 
fancywork, and what | soon learned was a volume 
of Longfellow perched, tentlike, upon her knee. 

** How do you do?”’ I called. 


She looked about her with a little start of surprise. 

‘* Is that you, Mr. Sands?” she answered. ‘‘Wherever 
are you?”’ 

‘* Up here, behind the barberry-bush,”’ said I. ‘‘ I’ve 
been leaves-dropping.’’ And I scrambled rapidly down, 
to find her blushing not unattractively. 

I think that at this point it is appropriate to mention 
a certain alteration in Miss Berrith which I had begun 
to notice, and which, if I may be permitted the ex- 
pression, friendlied my feeling for her to a very marked 
degree. It may have been due to a simple regard for 
comfort, as the weather had grown warmer, or to a 
mere caprice, or, what is more likely than either, to 
certain skillful hints which I had dropped from time to 
time ; but she appeared no more in the distorted sem- 
blances of masculine attire which had impressed me 
so unfavorably in the first days of our acquaintance. 
Instead, she was now arrayed in the simple, white 
variety of material which some women use to clothe 
their daughters withal, and others for their spare-room 
curtains ; or else it was a silk-shirt effect, and a trim, 
shortish walking-skirt. In either, she was far from 
plain, although at first I had thought her distinctly so. 
She had her share of freckles, but, with them, good eyes 
and teeth, and a kind of clear under-complexion which 
was very pleasing. I think not only that I showed 
some appreciation of the change in her attire, but that 
my approbation gratified her. All women are on the 
outlook for that kind of thing, and, of course, the ap- 
proval of a man of my own experience was flattering to 
a girl so young and so unfamiliar with life as she. 
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As I took my seat beside her, on the trunk of the 
fallen tree, she seemed to feel that an explanation was 
in order. 

‘* Darius has a very pleasant knack of memorizing 
good poetry,’”’ she began. ‘‘I wish you could have 
heard him reciting ‘ You know, we French stormed 
Ratisbon,’ a moment ago. But perhaps you did?” 

‘* No,”’ said I. 

‘* It is rather nice, I think,’’ continued Miss Berrith, 
‘* that a boy in his position should be good at Browning.”’ 

‘* It is rather lamentable,’’ ] retorted, with a rueful 
glance at my rusty boots, ‘‘ that he is not equally good 
at blacking.”’ 

‘* He has a soul above blacking, 
lightly. 

‘* Whereas blacking above a sole,’’ said I, ‘‘ would 
be very much more to the point. Seriously, Miss 
Berrith, I hope you are not spoiling Darius. He 
shouldn’t get a false idea of life, you know. There is 
not apt to be much poetry, either good or bad, in the 
existence which he is destined to lead.”’ 

‘*The moré reason for making hay while the sun 
shines,’’ said Miss Berrith—very illogically, as | thought. 

‘* There are ways and ways of learning to make hay,’’ 
I objected. 

‘* Only one, however,’’ said she, ‘* of learning that 
the sun shines. ‘The pity of it is that a boy should need 
to have such things pointed out to him, but, since he 
must, I am very glad that I am the one to do it.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know the feeling,’’ I agreed, ‘‘ but in a sense 
somewhat less sentimental. I, too, have been a factor 
in the education of Darius. Setting him to polish shoes 
is, perhaps, not a great thing on the face of it, but 
remember that he has been learning to understand the 
pleasures of industry from the moment when | first 
pointed out the brush.” 

Miss Berrith put down her fancywork with a little 
laugh. 

‘* Each to his own trade, Mr. Sands,’”’ said she. 
‘* Remember that Darius has been learning to appre- 
ciate the honey of poetry from the moment when | first 
pointed out the comb.”’ 

‘* Oh, be reasonable !”’ I protested, smiling, neverthe- 
less, at her sally. ‘‘ It isn’t a question of sentiment, 
all this, but of what is best for the boy. We have been 
talking of shoes and of poetry. Well, suppose that I 
were a cobbler and you a poet, and both of us offer- 
ing to teach Darius our trades. Which of us would 
common-sense suggest that he should stick to?’’ 

‘* He would probably act the part of cobbler a 
began Miss Berrith. 

‘* Exactly!’ I was interrupting her, triumphantly, 
when—— : 

** By sticking to the last,’’ said she. 

Ba 


There is never much use in an endeavor to combat 
this kind of frivolity, and so I went upon another tack. 

‘* Was it modesty,” I asked, ‘‘ which has thus far de- 
terred you from mentioning the identity of his teacher ?’’ 

‘* T could not suppose you would be interested,’’ said 
Miss Berrith. 

‘* On the contrary,’’ I replied, ‘‘ I have a very sincere 
admiration for those who are engaged in doing good, of 
one kind or another, and according to their lights. I 
am only afraid that you are too gentle with him.” 

** Can one be too gentle?” she asked ingenuously. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ I assured her. ‘‘‘ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’ you know. Darius has his part cut out 
for him, and the best one could do would be to teach 
him to play it properly. He should be taught, first of 
all, a due respect for his superiors ; then, devotion to 
his work ; and, finally, that those in a subordinate posi- 
tion should not expect too much in the way of luxury or 
liberty. One is never too young to learn such lessons.”’ 

‘It is a dull creed enough,’’ observed Miss Berrith. 

‘*T might readily challenge you to find one more 
illumined by common-sense,’’ I replied, ‘* but we have 
discussed that, and I suppose we must agree to disagree. 
What I wanted to say was that my opinion of you would 
have been very considerably modified by the knowledge 
that you were giving a portion of your time to the edu- 
cation of five boys. It is not surprising that we should 
differ in our views of what the nature of such an educa- 
tion should be, but Iam sure that, while mine may be 
more practical, yours are productive of good.”’ 

‘* In that case,’’ said Miss Berrith reflectively, ‘‘ it is 
plain that I did myself a great injustice, for I am aware 
that to have your good opinion is a very desirable thing. 
Indeed, the only person who, to my certain knowledge, 
possesses it is the most eminently satisfied individual I 
have ever seen.”’ 


” 


said Miss Berrith 





I thought of her father, and then of Arbuthnot, without 
seeming to find a clew, and I suppose I looked at her 
perplexedly, for suddenly she laughed outright. 

‘* | think I am at a loss to know to whom you refer,’’ 
I remarked a trifle stiffly. 

‘* If there are no mirrors in your bungalow,”’ said she, 
‘* T will give you one for Christmas, Mr. Sands.”’ 

I was downright angry —so angry, indeed, that I felt 
that I had best take my leave of her at once. I did so 
with a self-restraint which did me credit, and a courtesy 
which was far from her deserts. I had been absolutely 
squandering my time. The advice which I had proffered 
in all kindliness had been practically flung back in my 
face, and, at the end, I had been made the victim of 
unjust and capricious ridicule. 

or 


As between men, the laws of honorable combat de- 
mand that when you have disarmed your adversary you 
shall return him his rapier with a smile, a bow and a 
courteous word. Not so ina duel with a woman. It is 
the business of her tongue —that which, of all weapons, 
slips most readily from its sheath—first to disarm you, 
and then thrust home. But this ignorance of, or indiffer- 
ence to, the whole duty of the generous antagonist is 
not the least of the perils which you brave. The 
feminine brain is a thing of such excessive eccentricity 
that, without resource to the hackneyed simile of the 
kaleidoscope, I find myself wholly destitute of an ade- 
quate comparison. To follow, even approximately, a 
woman’s train of thought would be possible only toa 
water-spider, which has a similar faculty for skidding at 
unheard-of angles. Where a man proceeds over the 
landscape of logic like a trained hound, scenting his 
way unerringly from a definite hypothesis to a definite 
conclusion, a woman’s argument reappears at intervals, 
like a porpoise, at points to which there has been no 
such thing as the possibility of tracing her progress. 
Her reason does not go from step to step, but falls 
downstairs headlong, touching only the high places ; 
and always, as I have had occasion to remark before, 
the validity of her deductions is materially impaired by 
the intrusion of the purely personal. You may say toa 
man, for example, that all men are liars, and it is prob- 
able that he will view you in the light of a philosopher ; 
but venture to observe to one of the opposite sex that 
the name of frailty is woman, and the chances are in 
favor of her regarding you as a boor. A man, in short, 
has an eye for generalities, while a woman will pounce 
upon your most abstract remark, try it on before the 
nearest mirror, and, finding it unbecoming, will lay the 
blame on you! 

I returned to ‘‘ Sans Souci’’ more than ever out of 
humor with the unfair sex. I was excessively annoyed 
—ten per cent. by the recollection of Miss Berrith’s 
remarks, and ninety per cent. by the knowledge that it 
was in her power to annoy me. The people with this 
power are the most dangerous enemies to one’s peace 
of mind. I can view with composure the existence of 
incendiaries, train robbers and assassins, but I an: 
unable to tolerate the thought of scandal-mongers, bores 
and pert young women. You never find any one with 
sufficient grounds of complaint against basilisks, wer- 
wolves, or the sea-serpent, but there is a deal of legiti- 
mate objection to the domesticated mosquito. 


Pa 


There was no getting around it. With the best will 
in the world to make allowance for the infirmities of her 
sex, I was painfully and resentfully aware that Miss 
Berrith was not merely a disturbing influence in my life, 
but the only disturbing influence; and not the least 
exasperating element of the situation lay in the fact that 
it was none of my making. If, knowing the feminine 
faculty for creating a disturbance—‘‘ le mal que petit 
Saire une femme,’’ as De Musset deftly puts it—I had, 
nevertheless, seen fit to marry, it would have been a 
different thing. If you play with matches, and set your- 
self ablaze, you have no one but yourself to blame, and 
it is unreasonable and childish to squeal at Destiny ; 
but if some one discharges Roman-candle balls in at 
your front windows there is every warrant for your 
regarding it as a liberty and an imposition. I conceive 
that I had the best of reasons for considering my treat- 
ment at Miss Berrith’s. hands as saliently unhandsome. 

When the wave flings itself pettishly against the shore 
which opposes its.views of progress it does not reflect 
that thereby is created an undertow which will sweep 
from their comfortable resting-places any number of 
innocent little pébbles which had no share whatever 
in defeating its puitpose—the which is a lack of fore- 
thought reasonabléxenough in a wave, but wholly 
unpardonable in a girl” It showed, as much as anything 
could, Miss Berrith’s want of consideration, that she 
ignored what I may call the reflex action of perversity. 
She had been thoughtlessly petulant with me, and it was 
wholly due to this that I, who am usually of the most 
equable and tolerant temper in the world, discharged 
Darius on the following day. It was unjust on my part, 
if you will, but she had moiled the spring of my custom- 
ary serenity. I had exhausted my store of patience upon 
her former humors, and with this last strain upon its 
resources the reservoir went completely dry. 

The rake was passive in the left hand of Darius the 
next morning and the mouth-organ somewhat more than 
active in his right, while, by way of adding dissonance to 
discord, the air upon which he was engaged was Galvin’s 
adagio rendering of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.’’ Thenceforward 
I numbered this among the most malignant of the con- 
tagious diseases. 

‘* Darius,”’ said I. 

The marshaled host of freckles made way obsequi- 
ously, and from their ranks emerged his familiar and 
disarming smile. But this time I was like adamant. 

‘* Yessir?”’ he answered. 

‘* You play a good deal upon the mouth-organ,”’ I 
observed. 

** Pll perlay more w’en I git de reel hang uvvit,’’ said 
Darius. 

‘* Now, Heaven forfend!’’ I ejaculated inwardly ; 
adding, aloud : 

‘* And Miss Berrith tells me you learn considerable 
poetry by heart.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 





























Moszkowski’s Exquisite “Germany” 


Composed by Moritz Moszkowski 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE W. 


S34 ECAUSE I touched upon your organization 
in my article, ‘‘ The ‘ Patent Medicine’ 
Curse,”’ in the May issue of THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, your officers and members, 
through many letters and public addresses, 
and in print, have hinted at a spirit of un- 
fairness to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and the ‘‘ effective’’ work it has accomplished in its 
crusade against ‘‘ patent medicines.”’ 





N° ONE conversant with the history of your organiza- 

tion will question for a single moment that a deal 
of work has been done in your ‘‘ Department of Non- 
Alcoholic Medication.’’ I simply questioned whether 
that work had been effective, and nothing that you have 
said has removed that question from my mind. I can- 
not regard any work as ‘‘ effective,’’ even in so large an 
organization, numerically speaking, as yours, when I can 
select at random, and within a limited circle, fifty of 
your members, and find that only twenty of these mem- 
bers even know of the existence of such a department in 
your and their organization, and that the surprisingly 
large percentage of thirty-seven of these fifty are regular 
buyers and partakers of ‘‘ patent medicines,’’ many 
of which contain twelve per cent. of alcohol, and 
some as high as thirty per cent.—of which facts they 
were in entire ignorance! This is a state of affairs I 
have found in a personal canvass just completed. 
Furthermore, during the past three months I have 
received several scores Gf letters from professed members 
of your organization, saying that the publication of the 
analyses of the ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ in this magazine last 
May was their first intimation that these preparations 
contained alcohol. It is not within my province to fix 
the reason for this state of ignorance among your mem- 
bers: I am simply pointing them out to you. I think I 
am justified in questioning the effective nature of your 
work when, after thirty years of effort in this field, I, or 
any other outsider, can find such a condition. 


ASKED your organization to do two things : First, to 

prevent your members from giving over their fences, 
barns, outbuildings and sides of houses to the advertise- 
ments of these ‘‘ patent medicines,’’ and to make that 
an obligatory condition of membership. You say that 
this could only be done by an amendment to the National 
Constitution of your organization, to be offered one year 
and adopted the next year, if it received a two-thirds 
affirmative vote. May I ask: If you have been engaged 
in this work for thirty years why such a constitutional 
amendment was not presented years ago, so that it 
might now be operative? Or, at the least, why it could 
not be offered at your forthcoming convention? Is it 
not worth while for you to regulate by a constitutional 
amendment the fact that, by giving the use of their 
properties, your members are lending direct assist- 
ance to a spread of alcoholism? You say that your 
members, being women, may not have that necessary 
degree of authority over the premises on which they live 
in order to have these advertisements removed. You 
mean, I take it, that these properties belong, in many 
instances, to the husbands. That is true, perhaps, 
and yet are there not instances where these properties 
absolutely belong to the wives, by reason of widow- 
hood or title? Granted these instances are in the 
minority, are they not worth striving for? Then, too, 
upon what actual knowledge do you base your infer- 
ence that these husbands would not coéperate with 
their wives? Neither your officers nor your members 
have mentioned a single instance where an actual trial 
has been made along this line of action. Are you con- 
tent to leave this matter to inference, to supposition, to 
surmise? Is that to be called ‘*‘ effective’? work ? 


HIS magazine happens to know of specific instances 

where the properties of your members are besmirched 
with these advertisements, and where their willingness 
of coéperation was immediately forthcoming when the 
matter was broached to them. But ‘* our attention had 
never been called to this thing’’ was their explanation. 
They had never realized that they had lent to the 
** patent-medicine ’’ curse the most valuable asset which 
these preparations can secure: an avenue of publicity 
for these wares. The important fact must not be over- 
looked that if the different avenues of publicity become 
gradually closed to the exploitation of these proprietary 
medicines, one of the most powerful factors in the busi- 
ness, as a whole, is taken away. Slowly, but surely, 
the advertising pages of the reputable periodicals are 
closing to them, and the number is steadily on the 
increase. Where, a few years ago, there were only two 
or three periodicals which refused this class of advertis- 
ing, to-day there are at least a dozen, and this dozen 
represent the periodicals of the widest circulation and 
greatest influence. Has it ever occurred to you, how- 
ever, that this advertising, barred out of reputable 
periodicals, can, without trouble, be transferred to 
the fences and outbuildings of Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union members? Is this ‘‘ effective’”’ 
work? May I ask if you think your position is a very 
strong one on going before legislatures and the public 
asking that this curse be regulated, when your own 
members receive money or rewards from the proprietors 
of these medicines for the exploitation of their wares on 
their own properties? Yet this is, to-day, the fact. 


LIKEWISE asked your officers to engage your mem- 

bers in definite protest to the so-called religious papers 
whose columns are filled with the advertisements 
of ‘‘ patent medicines.’’ You say the publishers of these 
papers ‘‘ have been written to repeatedly,’’ and yet you 
acknowledge that the advertisements continue. Do you 
intend to allow the matter to rest with such an effort? 
Do you consider that ‘‘ effective’? work? If you have 
written to these publishers, and your protest goes 
unheeded, you have done what should always be the 
first step toward a remedy of any grievance: polite 
remonstrance. You are now justified, it seems to me, 
in going a step further. Your organization is so strong 
in numbers that if your members withdrew their patron- 
age from these religious papers the majority of them 
would have to heed the protest. The time has come, 
after your ineffective official protest to these papers, to 
ask that your members shall individually take up the 
matter, each with the publisher of the paper to which 
she subscribes, and give notice that, unless an assurance 
is given that these advertisements will cease, her sub- 
scription to the paper will not be renewed. 


HE excuse which you say is offered by the publishers 

of these papers, that ‘‘ the paper cannot live without 
these advertisements,’’ is absolutely unfounded. The 
conclusive proof here is that the periodicals of larg- 
est circulation and prosperity, in all the different fields 
of journalism, absolutely refuse the advertising of all 
alcoholic proprietary medicines. For example: 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE of New York City 

THE DELINEATOR of New York City 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post of Philadelphia 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD of New York City 

THE FARM JourRNAL of Philadelphia 

McC.ure’s MAGAZINE of New York City 

Goop HousEKEEPING of Springfield, Massachusetts 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE of New York City 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TiMEs of Philadelphia 


I do not pretend that this is a complete list, but here 
is evidence, sufficient and conclusive, that the adver- 
tising of ‘‘ patent medicines’’ is not necessary to a 
periodical to insure its financial success. If we cannot, 
at a single blow, suppress this evil of quack nostrums, 
every one of us can, at least, refuse to aid in its propa- 
gation by withholding our financial assistance to a 
paper which persists in lending its columns to extend- 
ing its evil influence. It is true that a policy of refusing 
patent-medicine advertisements means the loss of 
thousands of dollars to a paper, but that is all the 
more reason why every woman should do what she 
can to lend aid to such a paper, and help the pub- 
lisher in offsetting, as far as possible, the financial loss 
which his policy and principle mean to him. If evera 
plain duty was pointed out to your members it seems to 
me that here is such a duty: a clear obligation. As a 
rule, forcible measures in any movement are to be dis- 
couraged and certainly never adopted except where other 
forms of remonstrance have proved ineffective. In this 
case you say you have protested ‘‘repeatedly.’’ Itseems 
to me, then, that other measures are justifiable ; and, if 
you can satisfy yourselves that they are justified, then it 
is no other than a criminal negligence of duty to refrain 
from it. The power lies with you: of that there is no 
doubt. It is for you to decide whether you will exercise 
it. But ‘‘effective’’ work means this. 


OU write very insistently that ‘‘ legislation’’ is the 

only remedy. I question it very much at this stage of 
the matter. Legislation is a matter of the future: let us 
hope of the near future. But the best, the quickest, the 
surest legislation is that which is born of and is the result 
of a popular arousing : a general awakening on a partic- 
ular subject. Until very recently the eyes of the people 
have been absolutely closed to the evils of this ‘‘ patent- 
medicine’ curse. Thousands have been using danger- 
ous preparations without the slightest notion of what they 
were doing. They are just awakening. When the 
American people shall become fully aroused to the actual 
dangers which lie in this traffic, then their very arousal 
will produce legislation, and effective legislation. As 
matters stand legislation is difficult, if not impossible, as 
was proven in three States last year. The time is not ripe 
for that, but the time will come when the people will 
demand that they shall know, from the label on every 
bottle, what is in that bottle, what they are paying for 
and what they are asked to swallow. Common-sense 
will alone demand it, and when the American people 
demand a thing that is right they have a way of getting 
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it that is very effective, despite opposing influences and 
unwilling legislators. But the best measures for the best 
interests of a people can be suggested at the wrong time. 


UST now is the right time for individual work. Suffi- 

cient unto a day is its work thereof. Instead of 
dealing with generalities on this matter at the present, 
suppose we turn our attention to the concrete duties 
lying directly before us. With those duties performed 
we can go forward with greater strength and greater 
self-reliance, and, let me add, with greater self-respect, 
to the duties that lie beyond. You, as an organization, 
have enough to do for a while with the three distinct 
phases which I have sought to outline to you here. Do 
them, do them effectively: do them with moderation, with 
concentrative energy, with that fine enthusiasm for which 
your organization stands and has commanded the respect 
of the whole civilized world. Abolish the very word 
‘* department” in this work : make it coequal with your 
main work ; make it a distinct, a prominent, an integral, 
a cohesive part of it—not a side-issue. Rely not on 
printed material, but on individual work : on individual 
promise : on individual obligation : on individual action. 
It is the individual act, in organic form, that strikes the 
blow that tells and is felt. 


OU have asked me: ‘‘ What do you wish us to do?”’ 

I have answered you. I have sought to point you to 
three distinct phases of this question, in each of which 
your members are, with their properties and their money, 
lending direct aid to the very enemy whom you are 
fighting, and causing them, in several instances, to laugh 
up their sleeves at your organization. I do not say that 
the fight will be won on these lines alone. But they are 
enough for the present. They are nearest your hands: 
they are each of them possible to you : they are distinctly 
and directly within the power of your organization and 
your members. They are definite and practical. You 
speak of a crusade against the regular medical profession 
to stop the use of alcohol in prescriptions, and you feel 
that there lies ‘‘ the foundation trouble in this matter.’’ 
May | respectfully suggest to you that I am pointing out 
to you the duty that lies nearest you? Is it not a little 
more in line with the teachings of the Master, for Whom 
you stand, to first clean your own doorstep before you 
ask others to clean their doorsteps? Are the hands of 
your own members so clean that you can start in to wash 
the hands of the physicians of this country? I trow not. 


ET me, therefore, summarize my ideas as to your 
present and most effective program of work : 

First: See Rit that your members themselves cease the 
purchase*and use of these injurious proprietary medi- 
cines except where specifically prescribed by a phy- 
sician: as it is, numbers of them use them of their 
own accord. Employ individual effort, not printed 
material: place your members under obligation. 

Second : Have removed, wherever and howsoever possible, 
but always legally, not forcibly, the advertisements of 
these proprietary medicines from the properties of your 
members —whether by constitutional amendment, indi- 
vidual obligation or financial compensation from your 
own funds. 

Third: Enjoin each member, individually, to cease her 
subscription to her particular religious paper which, 
after remonstrance, persists in publishing the adver- 
tisements of these injurious proprietary medicines. 


ASK you to refrain from accepting these words in any 

spirit of criticism of your organization. Far from my 
mind is any such intention. I yield to no one in admira- 
tion of the principles for which you stand and the work 
which you have accomplished. Say not of me, or any 
one else, that I would withhold credit from you for what 
you have done. I care not so much for what a man ora 
woman has done as I do for what he or she is doing, and 
what he or she has in mind to-day. Yesterday ended 
with last night. What of to-day: what of to-morrow? 
That is more to the point. What is the duty done, the 
work accomplished, to the work that 7s to be done: the 
work yet to 6¢ accomplished? It should matter little or 
nothing whether the world recognizes what we have 
done. If that work has been well done that is enough. 
It is done. We are through with it, so far as we are con- 
cerned. Let it go at that. It is the work in hand, the 
work to be done, that matters. Cavil not, and ask, 
as you do, of me: ‘‘ Has the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union taken a contract to do it all?”’ I 
answer: No, you have not. But I add to that: You 
have yet to do your part well: to rise to the fullest real- 
ization of your opportunity and your power. That is 
what I ask of you. Your part is that here is a gigantic 
evil that confronts this nation, that has this people 
practically in its grasp, that promises to put its blight 
upon a future generation, and your own members are 
directly helping in the spread, in the growth, in the 
further exploitation of this national curse. « 


That is your present part of the question, and that is 
the part I put squarely up to you to perform. 
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Daisy Miller and the Gibson Girl 


F DAISY MILLER, to whom 
ed Mr. Henry James introduced 
us thirty years ago, and 
Theodosia Van Armiger, the 
‘‘modern’’ American girl, whose 
portrait Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
draws so vividly to-day, should 
meet each other on a hotel piazza 
Daisy Miller would be as greatly 
shocked by the Gibson Girl as 
was the well-bred Mr. Winter- 
bourne by Daisy herself when he 
met her in the garden of the 
Hoétel Trois Couronnes at Vevay 
in 1873. 

When Mr. James published his famous 
sketch of the young American girl as she 
existed in those days people called it a slan- 
der at first, but soon the accuracy of the 
portraiture was admitted by most persons 
who had eyes to see the facts and perceptions 
to understand them, 


Daisy Miller was !gnorant of “Good Form” 


AISY MILLER had grown from babyhood 
to the estate of a young lady without any 
firmer guidance from parent or teacher than 
was provided, in the last resort, by her inher- 
itance of right-mindedness and good sense. 
These kept her from being a bad girl, but she 
yas as ignorant of the niceties of life and con- 
duct as a Hottentot is of the new fashions in 
civilized dress. She had no inherited knowl- 
edge of cosmopolitan forms, and any super- 
ficial education in them which she may 
possibly have received was entirely ineffective 
in the surroundings of her home and of her 
native town, where the social laws were never 
codified, and, indeed, were scarcely laws— 
rather merely shifting preferences of individ- 
ials who were answerable to nobody but 
emselves, and whose simple lives required 
Spec ial code. 

It was all very crude and_ provincial, 

idged by standards of an established sox iety, 
but in the smaller cities of America, and 
venerally throughout the country, at that 
time, there really was no “‘ society ’’—that is, 
there was no social body of recognized author- 
ity distinct from the census list, and hence no 
etiquette, which is the building law of that 

rtificial social framework, erected in any 
mimunity, whose reason for existence is the 
polite intercourse of its members and a more 
or less rationally organized pursuit of happi- 
ness, distinct from the pursuit of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, the needs of the pioneer. 
Of course, in all such small cities and towns 
there was the social body whose nucleus was 
made up of the several clergymen, the local 
iwyers and editors, and the leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who usually made 
more money than any of the professional 
men and thus were the mainstay, financially, 
f the churches and the public schools. These 
leading citizens, with their families, formed 
the local ‘‘ society.”’ 

All these things are so familiar to every 
reader of this magazine that I might need to 
apologize for wasting his time over what is 
so obviously well known if it were not worth 
while to set down the formula of the social 
conditions existing three decades ago, which 
exhibit very clearly the democracy and social 
irresponsibility of provincial life in America 
t that time, and, to some extent, to-day. 
f the inherent excellences of such life I need 
hot speak here; we all know its good points, 
and its fecundity in brilliant and capable 
individuals who outgrow it and gain eminence 
in the swifter life and harder battle for mas- 
tery in the great cities of the world, and also 
we appreciate the big body of American 
citizens who pass their lives and do their duty 
in such places, and form the great American 
public sentiment, which is the best product 
of American education and enterprise. 
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She Proclaimed Herself a “Flirt” 


PON one of the topmost boughs of such a 
provincial tree Daisy Miller was the con- 
summate flower, and her excellences were far 
greater than her defects. She was vulgar only 
as she was ignorant of broad social usages; 
she was right-minded and quite incapable of 
what the European, or any other sophisticated 
mind, might classify as ‘‘intrigue.’’ She 
proclaimed herself a “‘ flirt’’ to Winterbourne, 
happy and open-eyed; she thought all nice 
girls were “‘ flirts,’’ and she declared that he 
was “‘ the stiffest thing she ever saw ’’ because 
he was not willing to smash every conven- 
tional form of life in Rome—which is per- 
haps the most conventional city in the world 
— because she was not accustomed to be 
bound by formality of any kind, and had no 
conception of the fact that social laws could 
be held binding upon her, and that if she 
disregarded them the social penalty would 
inevitably be inflicted upon her. Giovanelli, 
the handsome Italian with whom Daisy 
Bs flirted,”’ as she would have said, in Rome, 
said of her, as he and Winterbourne stood by 
her new-made grave in the Protestant ceme- 
tery that April morning: ‘‘ She was the most 
beautiful young lady I ever saw, and the most 
amiable — and she was the most innocent.’’ 
No more innocent than ignorant, and so will- 
ful that, in her ignorance, she literally died 
of her bad manners. 
All that was thirty years ago. The young 
American girl to-day has learned her lesson 
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better. She never attempts to go to the 
Colosseum at midnight with no other escort 
than a chance Roman acquaintance, whatever 
she may do when she is at home. But what 
an amazing exhibition of herself does she 
give in Lakewood, or Narragansett, or Bar 
Harbor, or at the Profile House! As I said 
to begin with, if Daisy Miller were to meet 
Theodosia Van Armiger, the Gibson Girl, 
on a hotel piazza Daisy would be shocked, 
not Theodosia. I am not speaking of the 
daughters of the richest or the most prominent 
men in the country in particular, but of the 
great majority of young American girls, well 
educated, gently reared, presumably coming 
from good homes and trained in carefully 
conducted schools. 


The Gibson Girl of To-Day 


HEODOSIA is quite six inches taller than 
Daisy was, and she has herseif thoroughly 
in hand. Physically, she is the product of 
plenty of fresh air and exercise, and as a physi- 
cal product she is near perfection, such a flower 
as no American garden of girls could boast 
until within five or ten years. I saw her to 
good advantage in a hotel dancing-room ~ne 
night last summer, and I will try to tell how 
she looked. She stood in a doorway, where 
the arch gave her an added effectiveness, as if 
she were a statue with an architectural back- 
ground. She was tall, and had dark hair and 
eyes, and an almost dead-white skin tanned 
by the sun toarichness without definite color- 
ing. Her mouth was not too small, her teeth 
were neither large nor small, and did not 
flash at you, but showed delicately in her 
smile; her lips were full and their color was 
in tone with the note of her cheeks and 
brow. Her neck and bosom were very white, 
though there seemed to be no ugly line of 
demarcation between the summer color of her 
cheeks and the dazzle of her neck. Her figure 
was large and fully developed, though not at 
all matronly, and was as supple under her 
clothes as Michael Angelo’s big draped fig- 
ures. Her frock was of some white material, 
very light and sheer without being fluffy, and, 
although entirely contemporary in fashion, 
gave the effect of antique drapery. Her 
movements were light and graceful as those 
of a child, and yet her bearing was a woman’s 
mirror of perfection. As she stood straight 
and radiant she was a _ perfectly beautiful 
pagan thing —the spirit and image of femi- 
nine life and beauty. 

To this wonderful creature came a young 
man in flannels, sauntering with his hands in 
his trousers pockets. He stood before this 
goddess and looked into her eyes. And he 
said: ‘‘ Anybody got a rope on you for this 
dance?’’ And she replied, ‘* Nope.’’ He 
rejoined, ‘‘ Well, they have. Come on,’’ and 
they whirled away in the two-step. 


Two Other Types of the American Girl 

NOTHER Theodosia, at another hotel, 
A stood by the desk in the office one day 
last summer, perhaps twenty feet from the 
door of the wide drawing-room. The girl’s 
mother stood upon the piazza beyond the 
drawing-room, quite at the other side of the 
house, talking with a group of ladies. 
Theodosia called, ‘‘ Mother! Moth-er!’’ Her 
mother failed to respond. The call sounded 
again, and louder, ‘‘J/oth-er /’’ Still no re- 
sponse. ‘‘ MOTH-ER!’’ Still noreply. ‘‘ OH, 
MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM!” This 
in a tone to be heard a quarter of a mile. 
Then the mother came, or the girl ran to her, 
I forget which. There was no thought of 
reproof apparent inthe mother’s calm,  well- 
composed features. Even the daughter’s 
face showed no expression of impatience. 

Another Theodosia lives in Boston, Her 
family is of consequence and distinction in 
that enlightened city, and one of the French 
literary men who have come to America to 
lecture at Harvard in recent years was the 
guest, last winter, at a reception given by 
Theodosia’s mother. The young lady herself 
had not seen fit to attend the reception and 
had prepared to go to see one of her own 
friends at tea-time. Dressed for the street, 
she stopped for a moment on her way to be 
introduced to the distinguished Frenchman, 
who was himself preparing to take his leave, 
at the close of the afternoon. As Theodosia 
stood by her mother and the guest the latter 
made his polite speech of farewell, and, 
bending over his hostess’s hand, lifted 
it to his lips. ‘‘Ah-ah-ah-ah/’’ chirped 
Theodosia, in an ascending scale, with an 
arch shake of her head. The foreigner stared 
blankly for an instant, and then, recovering 
himself, added a word or two and again 
saluted his hostess. ‘‘.Ah-ah-ah-ah/’’ cried 
Theodosia again, with a merry smile and the 
same warning gesture of arch reprobation. 
The French visitor’s eyes opened very wide, 
but he kept his thoughts to himself. 

As for Theodosia’s mother, I believe she 
said, ‘‘ Why, Theodosia! ’’ very much as Mrs. 
Miller would have said, ‘‘ Well, Daisy 
Miller! I should think you needn’t do that 
to your own mother! ’’ 


“ Daisy” and “ Theodosia ” Compared 
NE might have fancied that Daisy herself 
was reincarnated, with a difference — 
with this difference: Daisy knew no better. 
Theodosia knows better with every sensitive 


fibre of her highly organized and highly 
trained and developed mind and _ body. 
Daisy was unsophisticated, innocent, and 
thus vulgar only because she lacked culture. 
Theodosia is most sophisticated, highly edu- 
cated in all that the schools teach, and 
elaborately informed about things in general 
and the habits of a polite society. She de- 
liberately chooses vulgarity as something 
‘*smart’’ orasan expression of “* individual- 
ity’’ or ‘‘ pose.’’ Daisy’s manners were bad 
because she knew no better. Theodosia’s 
are bad because, knowing the better, she 
deliberately chooses the worse. She prefers 
to be a hoyden and a tomboy in her daily 
intercourse with young men and women, and 
to be slangy, incredibly self-assured, and 
serenely indifferent to the rights of others. 
She will not go about without a chaperon, 
but she is capable of picking up that lady in 
her arms and setting her in the fork of a tree 
if she happen to think of it as an amusing or 
convenient thing todo. She will enter a hotel 
dining-room with her sleeves rolled up above 
her elbows, and her hands in the pockets of 
her short skirt, treading on the big heels of 
her clumping boots as solidly as any grena- 


dier. Her usual form of salutation to her | 


friends, young men or women, indifferently, 
is ‘‘ Hallo!’’ in atone that is like a slap on 
the shoulder. On a golf course recently a 
player waiting for a very pretty and well 
dressed girl to play out of his way was enter- 
tained by her comment on her stroke, after 
she had made it: ‘‘ Holy smoke! whata bum 
swat!’’ 


“Once Our Superiors, Now Our Equals” 


LL this at home in America, where nobody 
can misunderstand her morals. For her 
morals are perfectly right; it is only her 
sense of girlish modesty and decent reserve 
which is atrophied and dwindled to insignifi- 
cance in the combined course of the athletic 
training she receives, and the almost unlim 
ited deference she accepts as her simple right 
from her own family, but which she by no 
means receives from young men. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the Gibson 
Girl than the lack of deference shown her by 
men of her own age We need not vo back 
to the time of Don Quixote to find a period 
when all men showed deference and chivalry 
to all women as their natural right; but the 
women, especially the young women, have 
changed all that. They themselves have 
brought about the state of things so wittily 
epitomized by a well-known New York lawyer 
in his famous toast: ‘‘ Women: once our supe- 
riors, now our equals.’’?’ They have put away 
their kingdom with their own hands; their 
own hands have lifted the crown from their 
brow. The reverence of a young man fora 
young woman has always been reckoned a 
factor of prime importance in his own life and 
in hers. Nothing has ever had a greatet 
influence for good upon the manners, if not 
upon the character, of young people of both 
sexes, and in the vanishing of this relation 
between them all have suffered a more serious 
loss than they realize. 

When a boy feels himself the centre of an 
admiring family group he grows very cocky 
and self-assured, till some day at school he 
meets a bigger boy who gives him a good 
thrashing, and thereafter the boy achieves a 
sense of proportion, and learns, as Mr. Kipling 
says, that there are some things a boy ora 
man may not do in this world. But in the 
girl’s case the corrective is lacking. Who is 
to thrash Theodosia? Sheisthe most staring 
anomaly of the present day—a beautiful, 
brilliant, lovable girl, who has eaten of the 
Tree of Knowledge, whose physical training 
endows her with an excess of animal spirits, 
and who is practically an irresponsible auto- 
crat among her family and friends. She ex- 
hibits the audacity of the unlicked schoolboy. 
Who is -to give Theodosia her thrashing ? 





The Mother is Largely to Blame 


LEARLY, her mother is the person who 
should set her straight and readjust the 
balance that has been lost. Her mother is often 
a woman of the world, who fulfills her other 
obligations to the world and to society very 
carefully, but who, in the matter of control- 
ling and guiding her daughter, shirks her duty 
either because it is so much easier to let 
things go, always intending that they shall 
not go too far, or because she, too, has lost 
the fineness of perception to teach her what 
a young girl should be. Poor, fluttering, 
simple-minded Mrs. Miller did not know how 
to control Daisy; she never had controlled 
her and did not know she ought to. But 
Theodosia’s mother does know how, and she 
is as culpable as Theodosia herself in her 
deliberate disregard of her duty. For if one 
daughter be, in truth, too old to accept any 
better teaching, the mother can have no excuse 
for not altering, with a younger daughter, the 
methods which have worked out such objec- 
tionable results in the case of Theodosia. 

If Theodosia marries and finds a master in 
her husband she may blossom out into all that 
is admirable as wife and mother, unless she, 
in turn, disregard the obligations of her own 
motherhood. But so long as she remains an 
unmarried Gibson Girl her mother, who has 
neglected to govern her, must carry the blame 
for her willful, bad manners. 



































MOTHER DEAR: 

You can make your stocking 
money go farther, and make 
your darning far lighter, by 
seeing that every member of 
the family wears the genuine 


Black Cat 
Hosiery 


Black Cat Stockings are 
‘knit to fit,’’ and knit to wear, 
Black Cat Hosiery is made 
from specially twisted yarns, 
dyed absolutely fast black. 
The knees, heels and toes are 
reinforced—no pinching or 
binding. 


Look for the Black Cat on every 
pair It is your protection against 
substitution; your guarantee of 
lasting service and thorough satis 
faction 


Sold by leading dealers every- 
where at very popular prices. 

If your favorite store does 
not keep them, you may order 
direct of us. Send us 25 cents 
for each pair desired; state 
sizes, and say whether for 
Boys, Girls, Ladies or Gentle 
men. 


Boys and Girls 


YOU OUGHT TO JOIN 
THE BLACK CAT 


Vacation Club 


Your local dealer will tell 
you all about it, and the prizes 
you can win, Every boy and 
girl can join—the conditions 
are easy —and the prizes are 
distributed uniquely. 

September is the month for 
the celebrated School Sales of 
Black Cat Hosiery, and the 
Vacation Club Prizes will be a 
special feature of this year’s 
sales. 


te sure and yet the folder giving partic- 


ulars of this event, at the hosiery counter of 
the leading «iry-yv Is store in your town; 
if your dealer cannet supply you, write us. 
Also ask for a_ free yy of our latest 


* Black Cat” 
series pul-lished 


» cleverest picture 


The Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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. PAR ONDITIONS have changed radi- 
la cally since Sunday-schools were 
; organized as part of the working 
force of the church and libraries 
were introduced as part of the 
equipment of schools. There has come, inthe 
first place, a fundamental change of attitude 
toward the Bible. Without touching the dif- 
ferent points of view, the various explanations, 
the diverse conceptions of the nature, the 
method and the authority of the inspirational 
element in the Bible, it may be said that the 
Scriptures can no longer be taught by the most 
conservative as they were taught a generation 
ago. There is no longer one book, but a liter- 
ature of sixty-six books. These books were 
not dictated to a group of secretaries who 
automatically set down the words which were 
spoken to them. Under any theory of inspi- 
ration these books are the work of men of 
different ages, different temperaments, differ- 
ent degrees of intelligence, living in different 
stages of civilization. The Bible, in other 
words, is no longer a magical book let down 
from Heaven, but a large, diversjfied literature 
which reflects the historic life of a race dur- 
ing many centuries; and it is as impossible 
to teach this literature intelligently without 
a knowledge of the history and genius of the 
race which produced it as it would be to teach 
English literature without a knowledge of the 
history of the English people. In the second 
place, a generation ago public libraries were 
few and far between, and there were many 
places in which the books furnished by the 
Sunday-school were the only ones accessible 
to the majority of children. Finally, there 
has been a marked advance in literary taste, 
and a great change for the better in the pop- 
ular conception of the ideals of the religious 
life and character. 


Changed Sunday-School Conditions 


ELL-MEANING but ignorant teachers 

no longer have a legitimate place 
in intelligently conducted Sunday-schools. 
Teaching is an art, and no subject presents 
more difficult problems to the teacher than 
the Bible. The first step in the making of a 
true Sunday-school—a school which has for 
its object the teaching of religion—is the 
training of the teachers. In most communi- 
ties there is no longer any need of the Sunday- 
school library. Wherever there is a good 
public library open to children the general 
library in the Sunday-school is a duplication, 
and ought not tobe. Finally, the type of 
specially prepared book for the Sunday- 
school, which was written for such schools 
under the mistaken idea that religion in 
young people involved premature piety of 
the kind which may be described as *‘ goody- 
goody,’’ ought no longer to be found in any 
school which aims to teach that religion is a 
matter of character, and to tell the truth 
about life. The boys who fish on Sunday 
are not always drowned; the boys who are 
studious and obedient do not always become 
Presidents. A more vigorous, manly, spirit- 
ual type of story-writing has come in, and the 
old-fashioned, professionally pious, ‘‘ goody- 
goody ’’ tale, which was true neither to life 
nor to art, has gone out. The religious life 
is the normal, wholesome, generous, manly 
and womanly life; it is more concerned with 
the salvation of others than with its own sal- 
vation; it is not a profession, with a set of 
stereotyped phrases as its language, but a life 
using the common speech and doing bravely 
and well the common duties. Three conclu- 
sions flow from these premises: Sunday- 
schools ought to furnish the books essential 
to a knowledge of the Bible; there is no need 
of collections of books for children in 
Sunday-schools in places where there are 
public libraries; only sound, normal, true 
books ought to find places in such libraries. 


Books About the Bible 


T IS impossible within the brief space of 
this article to do more than furnish a few 
brief, typical lists of books, which are in no 
sense inclusive, but are presented solely to 
suggest the kind of book that is needed and 
ought to be within reach. Every Sunday- 
school ought to possess adequate apparatus 
for the study of the Bible in a thoroughly 
intelligent way. Even in places where such 
books can be found in public libraries they 
may well be kept within reach in schools for 
reference. For all ordinary uses a small 
collection is adequate, and ought to include 
books on the history of the Hebrews, on their 
manners and customs, the geography of their 
country, and on the making, the meaning and 
the character of their literature. The follow- 
ing list of books on the Bible may serve as 
examples of the textbooks to which teachers 
and older students ought to have access: 
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F. W. Farrar’s ‘‘ The Bible: Its Meaning and Su- 
premacy.” 

Lyman Abbott's “‘ The Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews.’ 

F. W. Farrar's ‘‘ The Bible and the Child.’ 

George Adam Smith's ‘‘ Modern Criticism and the 
Preachers of the Old Testament.’’ 

R. G. Moulton’s ‘Short Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Bible. 

Bennett and Adeney’s ‘‘A Biblical Introduction’’: Old 
Testament by Professor Bennett; New Testament 
by Professor Adeney. 

“The Messages of the Bible’? Series: Edited by 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., and Frank K. 
Saunders, Ph. D. 

Washington Gladden’s *‘ Who Wrote the Bible?”’ 

S. R. Driver's “ Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament.’ 

R. G. Moulton's ‘The Bible as Literature,’’ and 
* Literary Study of the Bible.”’ 

Professor Genung’s ‘‘ The Epic of the Inner Life.” 

Dean Stanley's ‘* History of the Jewish Church.’ 

W. M. Thompson's ** The Land and the Book.” 

A. A. Butler's ‘‘ How to Study the Life of Christ.’ 


Teaching is an art and does not ‘‘ come by 
nature’’; a few good books on this art will 
be of great service 


What to Teach, and How 


Patterson Du Bois's ‘‘The Point of Contact in 
Teaching.” 

N.C. Schaeffer's “ Thinking and Learning to Think.” 

G. B. Reichel's ‘‘ What Shal! [ Tell the Children ?”’ 

Professor William James's ‘‘ Talks on Psychology and 
Life's Ideals.’ 

Elizabeth Harrison's ‘ Study of Child Nature.”’ 

Nora Archibald Smith's ‘‘ The Story Hour.’ 

Joseph Sully’s ‘‘ Studies of Childhood.” 

W. ‘T. Preyer’s ‘‘ Mental Development in the Child.”’ 

Patterson Du Bois’s *‘ Fireside Child Study.” 

W. G. Koons's * The Child's Religious Life.”’ 


Religious Classics 


LACE should be made for the books of 

meditation and devotion which the world 
has accepted as the best of their kind. The 
list is not a long one; for while many books 
of this class have been written only a few 
have found wide acceptance as textbooks of 
the religious life. Such a collection ought 
to include 


“The Modern Reader's Bible.”’ 

St. Augustine's ‘‘ Confessions.”’ 

‘Thomas a Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ.’’ 
Pascal's ** Thoughts.’ 

Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy.’ 

Taylor's “ Holy Living and Holy Dying.’ 
Bunyan’'s ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress. 

Keble's *‘ Christian Year.’ 

Epictetus. 

Marcus Aurelius’s “ Meditations."’ 


To these may be added a few standard 
books on the non-Christian religions, and 
selected volumes from the works of Maurice, 
Bushnell, Henry Drummond, Phillips Brooks 
and other modern leaders and thinkers. 


Teaching by Biography 
HE best way to inspire boys and girls to 
noble living is to bring before them the 
figures of those whose careers have illustrated 
courage, devotion, unselfishness and integrity 
of spirit. There are many such stories in 
the biographies; a few titles will suggest the 
kind and quality of the book to which gener- 
ous space may be given on the shelves of the 
library: 
Mrs. Gascoin’s ‘‘Children’s Treasury of Bible 
Stories.”’ 
Farrar’s * Early Days of Christianity.” 
‘Treanor’'s ‘* Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.”’ 
“Story of the Life of Mackay, of Uganda.”’ 
“ Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 
Stanley's ‘Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold.” 
‘“Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal.’’ 
‘Charles Kingsley: Letters and Memoirs.” 
** Life and Letters of Lucy Larcom.”’ 
Mrs. Seddon’s * Saints and Heroes of Our Own Day.” 
‘Sister Dora’’: a Biography. 
“‘ Life of Susanna Wesley.”’ 
‘Thomas Hughes's “ Alfred the Great.” 
‘* Life and Adventures of Sir Samuel Baker.” 
Miss Yonge’s ** Book of Worthies.”’ 
Irving's ** Life of Columbus.”’ 
Jerrold’s ‘‘ Michael Faraday.” 
Markham’s “ Sir John Franklin.”’ 
Smith's **‘ General Gordon.” 
Fletcher's ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus.’ 
Smiles's ‘‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist.”’ 
Brooks's “ Abraham Lincoln.” 
Blakie’s *‘ Personal Life of Livingstone.” 
‘* Life and Letters of J. H. Neesima.”’ 
** Story of John G. Paton.” 
Bourne’s “ Sir Philip Sidnev.”’ 
Scudder's *‘ George Washington.”’ 


To a collection of biographies ought to be 
added a small group of carefully chosen 
histories, accurate in statement and _ thor- 
oughly readable. For teachers and older 
students the works of Green, Parkman and 
Fiske may serve as types; for younger 
readers there are many trustworthy and 
interesting books in this field. 


Some Outdoor Books 


N NO department has there been so much 

good writing for young readers of late 
years as in that which deals with Nature and 
science, and any book which opens the world 
of flowers, fields and natural life to children 
is an aid in right training. Among the many 
volumes which might be suggested a few 
books may be selected as illustrations of the 
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kind of writing to which young readers ought 
to have access: 

Biart’s ‘“‘ Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
‘Ants and Their Works.”’ 

Mrs. Miller's ‘‘ Bird Lover in the West.” 

Mrs. Miller's “‘ Bird Ways.”’ 

Scudder’s ** Frail Children of the Air.”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Madam How and Lady Why.’ 
Starr’s ‘On the Hills.” 

Mrs. Dana’s “‘ Plants and Their Children.’ 

Sir Robert S. Ball’s ‘ Star Land.’ 

Miss Buckley’s ‘* Through Magic Glasses.”’ 
Torrey’s “ Every-Day Birds.”’ 

Burroughs’s ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers.”’ 


Travel, Mythology and Fiction 


HE day of the professional Sunday-school 
book has gone by, and lists of books 
adapted to the supposed needs of such schools 
are no longer accepted on faith. Any thor- 
oughly true, sane, wholesome story in which 
sound ideals of life and high standards of 
character are presented is the right book for 
the Sunday-school; some books of this quality 
are distinctively religious in motive and 
ought to be in the hands of young readers, 
but a religious intention cannot make a story 
that is untrue to the facts of life, or morbid in 
tone, or pietistic in language, safe reading for 
young people. Many old-fashioned Sunday- 
school books were thoroughly unwholesome, 
sentimental, enervating and false. The field 
of miscellaneous books and of fiction is large, 
and selections should be made with the 
utmost care to secure books that are free 
from morbid emotion, from introspection and 
from forced and artificial experiences of all 
kinds. The following list is suggestive: 
Mrs. Custer’s ‘‘ Boots and Saddles.”’ 
Lee Bacon's ‘‘ Our Houseboat on the Nile.”’ 
Dana's ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’’ 
Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales.’’ 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonder Book.”’ 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Tanglewood ‘Tales 
Mrs. Crowninshield’s ‘ All Among the Lighthouses.”’ 
Chamberlain's “ In the Tiger Jungle.”’ 
Kuox’s “In Wild Africa.’ 
Bain’s ‘‘ Life and Explorations of Nansen.”’ 
Parkman’s ‘‘ Oregon Trail.” 
Adams's ‘Story of Our Lighthouses and Light- 
ships.” 
S. Weir Mitchell's “ Hugh Wynne.’ 
Brooks's ‘‘ Boy of the First Empire 
Miss Price’s ‘In the Lion’s Mouth.”’ 
Bennett's ‘* Master Skylark.” 
Church's ‘“‘ With the King at Oxford.”’ 
Harris's ‘‘ Aaron in the Woods.”’ 
Lang's ‘‘ Animal Story Book."’ 
Macdonald's “‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.’ 
Macdonald's “ At the Back of the North Wind.” 
Mrs. Riggs’s ‘‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol.’ 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol."’ 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Grandfather's Chair.’ 
Page's ‘‘ Santa Claus's Partner.’’ 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Captains Courageous 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.”’ 
Mrs. Ewing's Stories. 
Mrs, Dodge's *‘ Hans Brinker.”’ 
Susan Coolidge’s ‘‘ A Little Country Girl 
Miss Alcott’s Stories. 
Hale's ‘* The Man Without a Country.” 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 
Harris's * Nights with Uncle Remus.”’ 
Scudder's *‘ Stories from My Attic.’”’ 
Page's ‘‘ Two Little Confederates.”’ 
Miss Hale's “ Peterkin Papers.’’ 
Howells's ‘‘ A Boy's Town.,”’ 
Miss Gates’s ‘‘ The Biography of a Prairie Girl.” 
Connor’s ‘‘ Sky Pilot.’ 
Mrs. Riggs’s ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ 
Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book.” 


The Best Literature of All 


T 1S a religious duty to give young readers 
a taste for the best literature by placing in 
their hands the best books. Where general 
libraries are necessary in Sunday-schools 
there ought to be a generous proportion of 
those books which will prove lifelong friends. 
American children ought to know the best 
work in verse of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Lanier, Aldrich, 
Stedman. They ought to read _ Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson. There ought 
to be within their reach well-selected lists of 
English classics. The best books contain the 


” 


spiritual history of the race and constitute a . 


revelation of its deepest life. They are, there- 
fore, in the truest sense, religious; and their 
value is the greater because, by their insight, 
truth to life, disclosure of character, they 
make us aware of the depth and universality 
of the religious element in life. 

The Church Library Association, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, organized in 1879 
for the purpose of examining and selecting 
books ‘‘ with reference to their fitness for 
Sunday-school and parish libraries,’’ as the 
result of twenty-five years’ work, has made 
an admirable selection of books and printed 
the list in a general catalogue, which may be 
obtained by addressing the ‘‘ Secretary of the 
Church Library Association, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,’’ and inclosing twenty-five 
cents to cover the expense of printing, post- 
age, etc. The books especially adapted to 
the Episcopal Church in this list are placed 
in a subdivision and may be omitted by 
schools of other denominations. 
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«Take My Advice — 
Eat Cheese.”’ 


MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese 
is an article of regular diet, 
not only on the table of King 
Edward but in the homes of 
thousands of cheese connois- 
seurs in North America. It is 
the acknowledged superior of 
any cheese in the world because 
ofits smooth and delicious flavor, 
and because it contains three 
times the nourishing quality of 
ordinary cheese. Sold in dainty 
opal jars. Price from Ten Cents 
up. 


= How to Get This Cheese Knife 


In each jar ts a coupon, by which pur- 
chaser can secure valuable premiums 
at little cost. If you cut out the coupon 
reproduced below, and send it with one 
coupon from a jar of cheese, together 
with the amount of money specified, 
we will send a beautiful cheese knife 
or handsome holder The coupon 
at the bottom of this adv. counts 
as three coupons from the jar. 


A. F. MACLAREN IMPERIAL 
CHEESE CO., Ltd. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Toronto, Canada 



































































































































































































































THIS IS 
OUR OFFER 
ilver-plated Cheese Enife 
for 4Couponsand 20¢ 
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SAVE 
THIS COUPON 


ONE IN EVERY JAR 
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Bishop Furniture Co. nae” 


Ship Anywhere “‘On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in your 
ne five days, to be returned at our expense and money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected We prepay 
Freight to all points east of the Mississippi River and north of 
Tennessee line, allowing freight that far toward points beyond 


No. 3165. ‘‘Napoleon'’ Bed 


Quartered Oak or Mahogany 


} 

















A faithful reproduction of the 
atl is ** Nay m 
Furniture at irtl 
the cost of or als 
( 


dur price, Direct o 
Approval, freight Pre 
paid, as stated alove,is 
nly $34.85. IMorrk 
$6650. You save $30. 
Dresser to match, 
$57.00. orth $80.00 


* Napoleon " Bed. 


No. 3521. Hall Tree. 
Quartered Uak, Any 
Finish, Extra large 
oval beveled French 
Mirror. Our price on 
approval, only 

$2 
















Worth $33.50 
You save $10.09. 


These patterns 
represent afer 
of over 1000 de- 
signs 
shower tr 
our Free 
Catalog. 
No. 3631. Turkish 
Rocker. Best leather and workmanship 
throughout, price only $23.50. 
orth $40.00. You save $16.50. 


Artistic Furniture from us costs less than 
the common sort elsewhere. 

No. 3710. Davenport. A/isston Sty/e. Selected Oak, Any Finish. 
Extra large and comfortable. Our price, Direct on Approval, Only 
$44.35. [orth $60.00. You save $15.65. 

Any furniture will furnish your home; BISHOP” Furniture 
willadorn tt, bestdes you 
Our FREE Catalog describes over 1000 pieces of 
high-grade fashionable Furniture. Write for 
it to-day. It posts you on styles and prices. 

Bi h F it he 13 to 25 Ionia Street, 

iS op urniture O. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H LOBSTERS 


Delivered at Your Door 


Better than you can usually buy in 
the shell, Cooked, shelled and packed 
in Vegetable Parchment- Lined Cans 
as soon as taken from the water. 
Retaining firmness, shape and natu 
ral flavor. 


SHRIMP, CRABS, 
CLAMS, SALMON 


All the same high grade, de/tvered on 
approval for cash or approved credit. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
of all kinds of salt fish and canned salt 
water fish, mackerel, cod, etc. Nothing but the best 

goodsused. J sel/ direct to consumers only. 


F. E. DAVIS, 93 ROGERS ST., GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


rve from one-third to one-half incost. 
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BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


A Department Devoted to Beautifying Our Homes and Towns 
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PANSIES ARE PLANTED BETWEEN TULIPS 


EW there are who will read these words 
who have not admired in the early 
spring, when anything growing is 
doubly welcome, the brave show of 
brilliant tulips, softly beautiful hya- 

nths, bright daffodils and the like, blooming 
in many home grounds. With admiration 
comes the desire to possess, but that is fre- 
quently denied at the time— for the bulbs that 
produce these beautiful flowers which illu- 
mine dark places must be planted the season 
before. They make a curious root-growth 
through the cold winter, and get ready to 
spring up with the warming of the ground by 
the suns of February, March and April. 





UTCH”’ bulbs they are called, and for 
D the most part it is far-away Holland that 
helps us to make America beautiful with the 
crocus, the tulip, the hyacinth, the lily-of-the- 
ley and the narcissus. September is the 
time to consider and to order the bulbs that 
ire to be planted in October and November. 
These bulbs differ from other forms of plant 
life in that they are, each of them, complete 
n themselves when received from the seeds- 
man or merchant. Stored up inthe onionlike 
root or tuber is the complete flower in minia- 
ture, ready to expand and to do its appointed 
work of beautification upon being given the 
proper conditions. Being thus complete, and 
growing to this completion readily in the land 
favored by conditions and experience, the 
bulbs average at a lower cost than any other 
equally satisfactory adornments of the home 
grounds. With good crocuses at less thana 
ent apiece, and hyacinths and tulips of char- 
acter costing under a nickel each, it is won- 
derful what can be done fora dollar and even 
less. Further, with any sort of a partial 
chance, the bulb will bloom under circum- 
stances that would discourage other plants. 
A handful of earth, and a little sunshine each 
day, will bring the flower in due time. 


HE most of the ordinary ‘‘ Dutch’’ bulbs 

bloom so early that they may be taken out 
before the summer planting is done. Or if 
in the hardy border, that most pleasing and 
economical repository of things beautiful in 
bloom, they may be disregarded, as to space, 
after they bloom. The foliage will mature 
and die down by early summer, or may be 
cut off, but the bulb is hidden away, ready 
to do duty another year. 

For the very finest blooms it is best to plant 
new bulbs of hyacinths and tulips each fall, 
while crocuses, the daffodils and other nar- 
cissuses, irises, lilies-of-the-valley (not really 
lilies) and the true lilies are best undisturbed 
‘or years. The first named, however, do very 
well when left alone, producing many blooms. 


HE very earliest bulbs to bloom are the 

snowdrops, of pure white; the scillas, most 
vivid blue; and the crocuses, including yel- 
low, white, blue and purple. Snowdrops cost 
one cent each; scillas two cents each; and 
crocuses may be had in mixed colors at forty 
cents fora hundred bulbs. Spend one dollar 
thus: get a hundred crocuses, twenty scillas 
and twenty snowdrops. Plant them in a cor- 
ner, mixed up, about three inches apart, and 
they will start to grow before snow is fairly 
gone. Or, if there is a bit of lawn, put them 
right in the grass, using a stout case-knife to 
open the sod. Here they will bloom before 
the grass is fairly awake, and the first mow- 
ing need not be delayed more than two weeks 
after the flowers have fallen. Or put them 
about a tree-trunk, in the grass— there will 
bea fairyland picture there in earliest spring. 

Tulips have a wide range. The earliest are 
the Duc van Thol. For thirty cents a dozen 
may be had that will give a bright spot of 
scarlet bloom,. about six inches high, in the 
hardy border. Forty cents will buy as many 
in white, and the yellow cost half a dollar. 
All are cheaper by the hundred. 


NEXT come thesingleearlytulips. A bit of 
a border against a fence contained fifteen 
each of Keizerkroon and Crimson King tulips, 
costing seventy-five cents, and six Voltaire 
white hyacinths, costing fifty cents. Total, 
$1.25 for two weeks of beauty, and all the 
bulbs left for another year! This, too, in a 
close city yard, with little sunlight. 

A single dozen of White Pottebakker tulips 
will make a fine clump for just thirty-five 
cents. Cottage Maid wiil add a delicate pink 
edge to the white, two inches lower in height, 























A BED OF NARCISSUS COSTING LESS THAN $2 


for thirty cents. Proserpine is an aristocratic 
deep salmon pink, and costs fifty cents for a 
dozen. Put the three together, with White 
Pottebakker as tallest, Proserpine next, and 
Cottage Maid in front, and a joy of color will 
be yours for a little more than a dollar. 

Put six King of the Yellows in the centre 
of a little round bed, planting about five 
inches apart. Surround with a dozen of the 
dark scarlet Dusart. The pleasing effect 
costs just seventy-five cents. 

One single Guzen of Keizerkroon, red and 
yellow, or of Joost van Vondel, crimson and 
white, will make more than thirty cents’ 
worth of beautifying. Think of it—a dozen 
color thrills, every day for a week at least, 
for half the price of a pound of candy! 


t YACINTHS cost more and last longer. 

A dozen of the fine white Alba Superb- 
issima can be had for $1.50, and a fine mass 
effect they will produce. The beauty of two 
dozen is impressive, as the illustration shows. 

Baron Thuyll, clear rose, and Charles 
Dickens, bright blue, will bloom at the same 
time as Alba Superbissima, so that a dozen 
of each of the three will make a great show 
for $3.75. Another good combination is 
Madam Vanderhoop in white, Marie for blue, 
and Robert Steiger to add crimson. 

I am mentioning named varieties of these 
bulbs because they are usually better, and 
bloom with more certainty and effect. The 
mixed bulbs are not so bright and strong, but 
are not to be despised. Mixed tulips cost 
from seventy-five cents to $1.50 a hundred, 
and mixed hyacinths from fifty cents to $1 a 
dozen. Better have them than none! 

I have considered only single hyacinths and 
tulips. The double varieties are not usually 
so effective. The whole matter of varieties, 
however, is only hinted at; any good cata- 
logue will tell aspiring planters what to do. 
My main anxiety is to bring about the buying 
and planting in full time, to encourage the 
beautiful Americans in early spring. 


AFFODILS and jonquils are uncertain 

names for varieties of narcissuses, but 
there is nothing uncertain about the ex- 
treme beauty of the narcissus. In Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on a ‘“‘ great estate’’ there is 
a wild garden, of deep charm at any season, 
but I think the spring show, when the blue 
scillas are peeping up in unexpected corners, 
and the narcissuses are punctuating the young 
grass, is, perhaps, the mostcharming. These 
daffodils are established or ‘‘ naturalized ’’ in 
the grass —that is, they are there permanently, 
without care, and are increasing from year to 
vear. To dothis, buy a few dozen of Jonquil 
Rugulosos at twenty cents a dozen, and a 
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ONE AURATUM LILY THAT COST ONLY 28 CENTS 


President of the American Civic Association 




















TWO DOZEN WHITE HYACINTHS AT A COST OF $3 


hundred Narcissus Poeticus for sixty-five 
cents, and plant them in the grass or about a 
tree where you can keep the lawn-mower off 
until about July 1. Put some of each in the 
hardy border, and also at least a dozen of the 
rich old Von Sion, the double yellow daffodil, 
at twenty-five cents a dozen. 

Other fine ‘‘ daffys’’ there are, in plenty, 
at from two to five cents each. They are 
worth while, and especially good for the cor- 
ners you don’t expect to disturb every year. 


HE lily-of-the-valley, which is not a lily, 

is universally loved for its modest elegance 
and its fragrance. I know a tight city back 
yard, where a single clump of about fifteen 
‘*pips’’ was planted, a few years ago, in a 
spot where seemingly nothing would flourish. 
Now there is aspring ringing of sweetest little 
lily bells over six square feet, and delight in 
consequence. The original cost was thirty 
cents; the present value is not to be men- 
tioned in terms of money! 

In the well-managed Boston gardens they 
have a trick worth noting. To keep up the 
interest and beauty pansy plants (you can 
grow a hundred in the winter from twenty- 
five cents’ worth of seed, or buy the plants in 
spring at fifty cents a dozen) are set between 
the tulips as soon as the latter appear above 
the ground. By the time the tulips have 
passed the pansies hold the centre of the stage 
in their own loveliness. The extra cost isa 
trifle. 
same way, and also the blue forget-me-not. 

If I had but twenty-five cents to spendona 
bulb I should put it on one great golden 
Japan lily—Lilium auratum. I should plant 
it deep—six or eight inches to the top of the 
fat bulb—in good, rich soil, with a handful 
of sand under it. And I should expect, in 
the flowerless days of next August, and of 
other Augusts to come, a regal cluster of 
queenly flowers, 

Last summer I saw in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania one lily seven feet high, crowned with 
more than a dozen magnificent flowers. It 
was an auratum, and the owner, a farm house- 
wife, had planted it six years before, after 
paying twenty-five cents for the bulb. 


THER lilies are almost as attractive, and 

all of them, when established, become 

richer and finer every year. The Speciosum 

lilies cost from ten to twenty cents each, and 

their pink and white loveliness made a Western 

Pennsylvania garden look like fairyland two 
years ago, at a cost of less than two dollars. 

The ordinary Candidum—otherwise the 
Madonna or Annunciation lily—should be 
planted early inSeptember. For seventy-five 
cents six good bulbs can be had, and they 
will increase year by year, making a beauti- 
ful spot of pure white in June. Indeed, a 
garden of lilies, not rare, but all beautiful, 
can be made for less than five dollars. 

Do you know that flowers which put to 
shame many expensive orchids are produced 
on the German and Japanese irises? Any 
corner in the yard will provide a place—all 
the better if it is sunny. Forthirty centstwo 
Japan irises may be had—say one Mont 
Blanc, pure white, and one Yeddo, purple 
and white. But there are a score of lovely 
varieties. The more familiar German iris, a 
glorification of the blue flag of our gardens, 
costs but five and ten cents a bulb; and to 
plant six Madame Chereau for fifty cents will 
start a great clump. 





HAVE only touched on the subject, to hint 
the uses of flowering bulbs. Buy a few, 
plant them this fall of 1904 in as good soil as 
you'can manage to give them; clean up around 
them to have things fitting for the pure love- 
liness of their flowers in the spring of 1905, 
and you will be getting onward with your 
part of Beautiful America. 

I might fully suggest—but I shall only 
hint—that cities and towns may well use 
these bulbs in their park plantings and public 
grounds. Perhaps the Beautiful America 
Club might give a bulb bed tothe town. I 
will gladly suggest ways of planting if such 
action is contemplated anywhere. 

The strong organization which has resulted 
from the merging of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association and the American 
League for Civic Improvement is planning, 
under its simpler name of American Civic 
Association, to help along all good things in 
the way of improvement in town and country. 


The English daisy may be used in the | 
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Artloom 


Tapestries 


| “T*HERE is a place in every home 
| for Artloom Tapestries, and 
every woman will welcome this news 
of them. The Artlooms weave beau- 
tiful tapestries and hangings —the 
most artistic curtains, couch covers, 
What is still more 
to the point—one may have them 
at moderate cost. 


and table covers. 


Tasteful things 
are luxuries because they are un- 
common. 


Good taste is not neces- 
it is only rare. 
Artloom Tapestries cost no more 
than tapestries with the art left out. 


sarily expensive ; 





Bagdad Curtains $3.50 


A choice bit of Artloom product is the 
curtain illustrated above: Fifty inches 
wide, three yards long, with heavily 
tasseled fringe on the throw over. Done 
in the five-stripe Bagdad pattern so pop- 
ular for high-class decoration. Made in 
two distinct color combinations — Oriental 
Reds and Greens and an Ecru stripe; or 
Warm Olive and Green as the strong 
notes of color with a stripe of Brown. 
The rich Eastern colorings are especially 
effective for Alcove, Den or Cozy Corner. 


For sale by leading Dry Goods and De- 
partment Stores. Ask your dealer for 
Artloom Tapestries. Look for this label. 
| It is on every genuine Artloom production. 






Registered 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





If your dealer doesn’t carry Artloom 
Tapestries cut out this coupon and 
enclose, with ten cents and a letter 
to us giving the No. 33 
dealer’s name 
and address, and 
we will send you 
oneof these beau- 
tiful plush, ve- 
lour squares that 
can be used 
either for a cen- 
tre piece or pil- 
low top. They , 
would cost fifty centsinany store. They 
are made exclusively by us. 





PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 











Send for our Style Book, printed in 
colors, with Artloom suggestions for every 
room inthe house. Mailed free on request. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LMOST every mother, whether 
or not a musician herself, 
would like to have her child 
musical. Not that she desires 
a professional career, or even any 
great excellence, but she probably 
feels that some knowledge of music 
is necessary to a rounded education, and she 
looks forward to the time when her boy or 
girl will be old enough to begin lessons. 
Very few women realize how much they 
themselves can do toward developing the 
musical instinct in their children and prepar- 
ing their minds for the more formal work 
later. To the woman with only a slight 
knowledge of music tiie plan suggested is 
simple enough, yet to the one familiar only 
with the lines and spaces and the value of 
notes the work will not be difficult; and the 
mother interested enough to study a little 
herself will get very satisfactory results. 

A word, first, for the good piano. Often 
we hear people say, ‘‘ Oh, any kind of an 
instrument will do while the children are 
learning,’’ but this is a great mistake, for 
the child’s ear should become accustomed 
only to pure tone and correct pitch; other- 
wise the musical hearing will be defective. 
The finer your piano the more you may con- 
gratulate yourself, and instead of keeping the 
little daughter away from it, teach her that it 
is something of great value, to be carefully 
cared for and to be played on as a privilege. 
With a fine upright, where there was danger 
of swinging feet kicking the lower part, I 
have lifted out the front board and pinned 
around it a width of denim, matching the 
color of the wood. This effectually prevents 
any defacement. 


Musical Training May Begin at an Early Age 


HE early age at which musical training 

can be begun may surprise many mothers, 
but the two little sisters referred to later in 
this article learned to sing the alphabet at 
one year and a half and two years and a half 
respectively; and in the kindergarten, where 
children are eligible at three years, great 
attention is paid to vocal music. So the 
child of four or five is none too young to ap- 
preciate tone when she cau produce it herself, 
and C, D, E, F, G, when struck with her own 
fingers, take on anew melody. De Pachmann 
says, ‘‘ What an artist Rubinstein was in the 
study oftone! The first theme of Schumann’s 
Fantaisie, opus 17, is only five notes, but how 
he played those notes! ”’ 

After the child can go up and down five 
notes with the right hand, beginning at 
middle C, let her try the left an octave lower, 
and when that is accomplished, both hands 
together. Next show her how to hold each 
tone while she counts one, two; then one, 
two, three, four. Tell her that when she can 
do that perfectly you will play a duet with 
her, and provide a copy of Joseph Low’s 
duets for beginners and teachers, Collection 
Litolff, Band 1. This is a valuable little 
book, beginning with simple accompani- 
ments to five-finger exercises, the first of 
which is the following: 
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At this point a good way to interest the 
child in the reading of notes is to show her 
how to make them (an excellent pastime, 
by-the-way, in a case of indisposition or bad 
weather), using a small spool for marking 
the round part; and thenask her to draw and 
cut out half a dozen each of the. whole, half, 
quarter and sixteenth. If she thinks she is 
going to write music her interest will be 
aroused at once, and Elsie (one of the little 
sisters mentioned) made a complete set of 
symbols, cutting out and coloring with a 
paintbrush dipped in ink. One of each kind 
she pasted on the staff she had made, and 
took to the piano to hear how it sounded, 
while the rest she used in teaching what she 
knew to several of her playmates. This 
child, however, had attended with her mother 
an illustrated lecture on the kindergarten 
plan of teaching music. In following this 
method it is best with little children to show 
only the treble clef until they are perfectly 
familiar with it and can play, with both hands, 
up and down. 


How One Child Took Up the Study 

EACH the child to sit erect, and if the feet 

do not reach the floor provide a footrest. 
Do not try to get a fixed position for the 
hands, but, instead, have them natural and 
easy, with the muscles relaxed. A good ex- 
ercise to get this is to place the forefinger 
lightly on the key and make the wrist 
describe the largest circle possible, the diam- 
eter of which should be several inches. 

The musical development of the two little 
sisters spoken of above has proved so interest- 
ing that I cannot better further illustrate my 
theories than by describing their progress. 
The elder, Elsie, was seven years old when 
the new piano came. A kind friend sent her 
several of the songbooks by Eleanor Smith, 
used in the public schools, and picking out 
the easiest she asked, ‘‘ May I mark it witha 
pencil?’’ ‘‘ Certainly,’’ was the mother’s 
reply; ‘‘it is yours.’’ ‘* Well, show me the 
lines and spaces, then,’’ and her mother 
pointed them out. This book had short il- 
lustrative studies scattered in between the 
songs, and one of these Elsie selected, let- 
tered, and began picking out with one hand. 
She continued to mark the notes for nearly a 
week, by which time she had mastered the 
treble clef and could pick out any simple 
notation, playing with both hands. Her 
books were never marked after this; and she 
always objected to any notes made by her 
teachers on her music. 

The Léw duets coming to her mother’s 
attention at this time, a copy was secured, 
and Elsie took the greatest pleasure in pick- 
ing out the pupil’s parts, beginning with the 
very first. 

At this point one peculiarity manifested 
itself that both surprised and annoyed her 
mother, until she discovered that it was a 
trait found in many children—the disincli- 
nation to consider a single step beyond the 
one interested in at the moment. Although 
to the mother it seemed the exact place to 
give additional information, if she persisted 
Elsie would break down and cry, saying, ‘“‘ I 
didn’t want to know that; I only asked you 
to tell me this.’’ An educator said that the 
child was so intent on the subject in hand 
that she really was not ready for anything 
else, and in such cases the proper way was to 
give as concisely as possible only the infor- 
mation desired, and no more. 


Much Depends Upon Starting Right 


FTER getting well along in the beok Elsie 
said one day, ‘‘ Please show me what this 
means,’’ pointing to the bass clef; and she 
then began te pick eut the notes for the left 
hand. She could seen read both parts to- 
gether, and she worked along in this way for 
nearly a year, going to the piano only when 
she felt inclined, yet spending about an hour 
a day on her music, when her mother, fearing 
she might get into wrong habits, placed her 
under the care of a first-class teacher. Her 
theory was that it would be better to have 
only six months of the best instruction than 
several years of mediocre, if the price gov- 
erned the number of lessens. The child 
would thus be started in the right way, and 
there would be no work to undo. 

So Elsie began in January, taking two 
half-heur lessons a week, and using Burg- 
miller, op. roo (Collection Litolff, No. 
3029). This beek is especially valuable for 
the reason that, altheugh it begins with very 
simple studies, each succeeding one intro- 
duces some new peint. So interested did 
she become in this that, although still per- 
mitted to practice only when she wanted to, 
she had nearly finished the book by June, 
when she was allowed to prepare a selection 
for a recital to be given by the pupils of the 
school. In about two weeks she had memo- 
rized it, and on the, to her, eventful day 
played without notes on a grand piano, be- 
fore an audience of several hundred, Fradel’s 
Valse Serieuse, No. 4. 


Elsie’s sister, a little more than a year 


younger, used to say, ‘‘ I wish I could play,”’ 
but when her mother would answer, ‘‘ I will 
show you how,’’ she would invariably reply, 
‘*But I can’t read,’’ and object to being 
shown. At first this annoyed her mother ex- 


ceedingly, but believing, from her experience | ‘ 
| and wonderful power, in these respects strikingly 


with Elsie, that when the child was really 
ready she would show it, she waited. It was 
nearly a year after, but at the same age that 
Elsie began, that one day, during a summer 
vacation spent on a farm, Eleanor said, 
‘*Mamma, I want to learn to play. Please 
tell me the lines and spaces’’; and although 
the piano was covered with popular music she 
hunted up the old Burgmiuller, and selecting 
No. 7—a brook song with which she was 
familiar—went to work. She spent about 
three days on the treble clef and then as 
much longer on the bass, her mother only 
showing her what she wanted to know. By 
Sunday, when her father came on his weekly 
visit, she could play it all. 

Any mother could take her children this 
far, even if she knew nothing of music to 
start with, for she could study out as much 
in two weeks and be improving herself at the 
same time. For the benefit of those inter- 
ested in more advanced work, however, I 
shall go on with the progress made by these 
two little girls. 


The Second Year’s Work 


HAT fall Eleanor —beginning with Elsie’s 

teacher, two half-hour lessons a week, 
and practicing only when she liked—took 
up Gurlitt’s First Lessons for the Piano, op. 
117. In two months she played at a class 
recital, without notes, The Gavotte (No. 31), 
and the Hardy Horseman (No. 32). 
she learned, always memorizing, a _ noc- 
turne by Foerster (‘‘ Go to Sleep, Fairies’’); 
‘* The Brook,’’ Karganoff, op. 25; ‘‘ Cave of 
the Winds,’’ Gurlitt; ‘‘ The Mill,’’ Jensen; 
‘“The Wild Horseman,’’ Schumann; and 





Later | 


‘“The Music Box,’’ A. Berghs—all from a | 
splendid little collection of pianoforte music 


from the masters and modern writers, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Music for the Child World,’’ compiled 
by Mari Ruef Hofer. 


Serious eye trouble manifesting itself at | 


this time, study of all kind was abandoned 
for nearly eighteen months, Eleanor playing 
only occasionally. Last spring she com- 
menced practicing by herself again, asking 
for Grieg’s ‘‘ Birdling,’’ op. 43, No. 4, which 
she had heard and admired. Within two 
weeks she had mastered it and demanded 
‘* The Butterfly,’’ op. 43, No. 1, by the same 
compeser. With misgivings her mother 
bought it, scarcely hoping that Eleanor would 


persevere in learning to read it, but in less | 


than a month she could play both numbers 
from memory with an expression and a deli- 
cacy of touch remarkable in a child. 

On Elsie’s beginning her second winter’s 
work Heller’s ‘‘ Thirty Selected Studies’’ 


was taken up, and it was but a little while | 


before she was playing ‘‘ Exhilaration,’’ op. 
47, No.6. This beok, full of beautiful things, 
she used all winter, learning to play ‘‘ The 
Warrior’s Song’’ with surprising force and 
power. This last was given at several re- 
citals, together with ‘* Wellenspiel,’’ by 
Emery, op. 13, No. 12 (written in six flats), 
which stood out in marked contrast on ac- 
count of its light touch and entirely different 
movement. The following season, beginning 
the fifteenth month’s instruction, she took up 
and memorized ‘‘ Allegro,’’ Mendelssohn, op. 
72; ‘‘ Loure,’’ Bach; ‘‘ Little Spinning Song,’’ 
Kullak; ‘‘ Dance of the Frost Elves,’’ Grieg, 
op. 12; ‘‘ A Dream,’’ Reinecke; ‘‘ Papiilon,’’ 
Schumann (in four flats, short, but beautiful ) 
—all contained in ‘‘ Music for the Child 
World.’’ She also memorized at the begin- 
ning of this season the first piano part of 
Heller’s Tarentelle duo, op. 85. 


What a Pasteboard Chart Tausht 


HERE there’s a will there’s away’? is 
nowhere more plainly demonstrated 
than in piano work. A young music-teacher, 
having a half-day a week leisure, offered her 
services to the head of a social settlement 


“ce 


and organized a number of young girls into | 


classes, teaching sight reading, ear training 
and simple harmony. One girl, of thirteen 
years, proving particularly musical, she gave 
her a private half-hour each week at the 
piano. Having no instrument to practice on 
at heme her teacher made her a pasteboard 
chart of the keys, and working on this she 
learned a number of scales, certain tech- 
nique, and memorized one or two short pieces. 
Considering that she touched the piano only 
once a week this seems remarkable. 

So the mother who wishes her child to 
study, yet feels that she is too young, or can- 
not afford to pay for lessons, may start and 
help the little one along. She will learn 
many things herself as well—among them 
patience—and she will familiarize her child 





with the simpler beauties of the master-minds | 


in the world of music. 
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Style 409. 
Height, 4 ft., 4% in. Width, 5 ft., 2% in. 
Depth, 2 ft., 134 in. 

A small-room upright with exquisite tone quality 
resembling the grand. Here is for the first time a 
miniature upright which will satisfy critical musi- 
cians. Like the concert grand, it has 7% octaves, 
overstrung scale, three wire unisons to each note 
(except in wound bass strings), the improved agraffe, 
and the sounding-board bridge “ built up” of trans- 
verse layers of rock maple, cemented together under 
hydraulic pressure to prevent cracking. In all re- 
spects, it is so much superior to other small uprights 
that we will ship it on trial to any United States city 
or village where we have no dealer. If it fails to 
please, it may be returned to Boston at our expeuse 
for both railway freights. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Our new catalogue will be sent for the 
asking. It contains beautiful half-tone 
pictures of new grands and_ uprights 
especially designed for our t1go05_ trade. 
Their case designs are models of beauty, 
grace and refinement, and in artistic musi- 
cal qualities pianos more nearly approach- 
ing perfection have never been made. 
While their first cost is necessarily greater 
than that of poorly made _ instruments, 
Ivers & Pond pianos will ultimately prove 
far more economical. They stand in tune 
twice as long as the average piano. 


HOW TO BUY. Where we have = 


dealer we sell 
rect from our Boston establishment. We will per- 
sonally select and send a piano for trial in your home, 
with the guarantee that if it fails tosuit you perfectly 
it may be returned at our expense for both railway 
freights. Easy payments if you like. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. We invite correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








D> Revina 
) at the 
World’s 


“Outen of Music Makers” Fait 


We have taken No. 63 of the Liberal Arts Building, 
and are now at home there to friends old and new who 
want to see the latest Reginas. 

There are all sorts of things to delight one at the 
Fair, and for that reason we feel very grateful for the 
nice things that are being said about our exhibit. Most 
of our visitors seem greatly surprised at the range of 
the Regina Repertoire. It includes all the best music 
from everywhere—everybody’s favorites—and all sorts 
of tastes get together at a world’s fair 

If you’re not going to St. Louis, and have no agent 
near you, any style of Regina you ask for will be giadly 
sent on approval. All Regina tunes purchased can be 
exchanged later for half price, if desired. 


Send for“ A Harmony in Two Flats.” 
It's avrattling good Regina story and includes a small 
Regina catalogue. 


THE REGINA COMPANY 
6 East 22d Street, New York 
275 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Makers of Reginaphones, Regina Piano Players, Regina 
Coronas and Regina Concertos. 

















“Make your own character and 
the world will make your name.” 


For fifty-five years, we have been 
making the 


Emerson 
Piano 


the ideal instrument for music-lov- 
ing homes. In tone, action, durabil- 
ity, and finish, it fulfils the demands 
ofthe most exacting critic ; while its 
price and terms are well within the 
limits of a moderate income. 


The world has made its name. 
Over 81,000 have been made and sold. 


Write for our free catalogue and descriptive book- 
let of our new Short Grand. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
192 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Send 2-cent stamp for TOM MOORE’S 
“SWEET VALE OF AVOCA,” ar- 
ranged for voice and piano. Wedo 


this in order to send our illustrated catalogue. HERBERT B. 
TURNER & CO., 172 Summer Street, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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The Pianola 
With the Metrostyle 


There is no longer any reason 
why anyone who CAN AFFORD 
A PIANO should any longer be 
deprived of the great pleasure 
to be obtained from owning a 
Pianola. We have inaugurated 
a new and easy plan of purchase 
which brings the instrument 
within the reach of practically 
all music-hungry people. 

































Hope's Heavenly Star 


The First Words Ever Set to Edouard Batiste’s Beautiful Melody, 
“Communion in G.” Words by Madeline S. Bridges. 














The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this composition sung at concerts provided the fol- 
lowing credit is printed on the program in connection with the title: * By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ 
Under no other conditions may this composition be used. 


Enjoyment Versus Expense 





HE outlay required to obtain ownership 
of a Pianola has deterred many people 
from even investigating its merits. 


If those who have hitherto considered 
the price an insuperable bar could talk with 
the many thousands of Pianola owners, they 
would find that the great majority would 
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Today Briggs Pianos are in the front 
rank and preferred alike by amateur and 
professional because of their artistic de- 
sign, original construction and rare abil- 
ity to correctly interpret the masters. 


Sold by Dealers Throughout America 


If yours hasn’t the Briggs send us his name 
and we will send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of pianos. 


BRIGGS PIANO COMPANY 
615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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How Six More Girls Worked Their Way 


Through College ~ Ty . 





DRAWN BY 
EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


Earned $50 More Than Her Expenses 


ENTERED Oberlin College with $60 in 

cash and enough clothing to last me a 

year. At the end of four years I had 
received my diploma, had earned my own 
way, and had a surplus of $50. 

I was the oldest of six children, and I had 
to work my way through college if I went at 
all. My parents, however, promised to fur- 
nish my clothing for the entire time, and their 
interest in my endeavors was of great help. 
The summer months were before me. I tried 
several plans for earning money, and at last 
fell back on canvassing. At the end of the 
summer I had earned $65 and felt well re- 
paid for my labors. 

The first inroad on my capital was railroad 
fare—something over $4. I went to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association on my 
arrival, and by its aid soon found a room and 
a congenial roommate. 

Tuition for the first term cost me $18; 
board and lodging amounted to $3 a week; 
but by sharing our reference books my room- 
mate and I spent only $3 for textbooks at 
second-hand. That autumn I devoted all my 
time to study, watching for a chance to 
lessen my expenditures. By the middle of 
the term I was earning half my board by work- 
ing in the dining-room. Instead of going 
home for the Christmas holidays I obtained 
employment in a book store, and received $10 
for the two weeks’ work. 

Tuition for the winter term cost me $16, 
and I earned all my board by doing an in- 
creased amount of housework. When my 
funds were exhausted I was obliged to borrow 
enough to pay for my tuition the next term. 
During this time I assisted at a number of 
class receptions, receiving $1 for each one. 

The second summer I canvassed again. 
The proceeds amounted to over $100, out of 
which I paid my debt. In my Sophomore 
year I again earned all my living expenses 
doing housework, but found that it did not 
give me time enough for study, and was too 
fatiguing. My expenses were heavier than 
the year before, amounting in all to $go. 

I was fortunate enough to receive a schol- 
arship which paid half my expenses for my 
Junior year. I was taken ill when I had 
worked only a month and had but $40. Being 
unable to do housework I got enough tutoring 
at fifty cents an hour to pay my board. I 
found this means of earning money so profit- 
able that I applied that summer for the posi- 
tion of tutor in a private family. For this 
service I received $75 for three months. 

In my Senior year I earned my tuition by 
working in the college library, and more 
than earned my living expenses by tutoring. 

I had $50 in bank when I was graduated. 
Oberlin College. 


How She Secured a Musical Education 


Y FIRST step toward a musical educa- 

tion was to register my name upon a 
list of applicants at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music for dining-hall work 
connected with the home department. Soon 
after I was offered a position just vacated by 
a graduate. My mother furnished me with a 
modest wardrobe, and I started for Boston. 
Upon my arrival the dining-room matron 
explained my duties to me. I was to appear 
in the dining-room at seven in the morning 
with a clean white apron; set the table in 
my charge, wait upon the students, and after- 
ward clear the table and wash the glasses 
and silver. I had the same duties at noon 
and at night, spending four hours and a half 
each day in the dining-hall. In exchange 
I received my room-rent, board, piano-rent, 
medical attendance, and $15 tuition in any 
study. I had $45 to use for tuition, music 
and books, so I registered for the first term 
in piano and theory for $30. 

My roommate was a “ voice pupil,’’ and 
helped me to secure chances to accompany 
students while practicing. This netted me 
about $1.70 a week, and led to outside work, 
such as accompanying and playing at recep- 
tions, for which I received $3. Finally I was 
chosen to play for physical culture exercises 
in the gymnasium, which netted me fifty 
cents a week. 

The next term I registered for piano, theory 
and normal lectures, which cost $10. 

I addressed wrappers for the college maga- 
zine at fifteen cents a hundred. I sewed 
bindings on skirts for twenty-five cents apiece. 
Occasionally a shampoo would bring me 
twenty-five cents. I wrote letters about the 
college life and sent them to newspapers, 
receiving from the college management from 
$2 to $5 for each new paper in which it was 
represented. During my first year I paid for 
four terms of piano and theory and two of 
harmony, and in the last two terms I taught 
** first year normal.’’ 
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In the summer I 
accepted a position 
at a quiet mountain 
resort to play light 
classics and dance music for $20 a month 
and board. 

The second winter I had the same dining- 
room position, gymnasium work, and small 
tasks, which enabled me to finish harmony, 
teach ‘‘ second year’’ in the normal work, 
and do fifth-grade piano work. 

The following summer I had a position with 
a violinist at the same summer resort and 
received $25 a month and board. During the 
summer I won a scholarship by obtaining a 
number of subscriptions for THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. I went back to college my 
third year without doing dining-hall work, 
and I was graduated with a teacher’s diploma 
the following June. 

New England Conservatory of Music. 





Taught Embroidery and Did Shopping 


URING the early part of my Sophomore 

year I found it was impossible for me to 
continue the course unless I did so by my 
own exertions. I had no difficulty in finding 
fifty fellow-students who were pleased to add 
embroidery to the list of their accomplish- 
ments. My charges were $5 for a course of 
twenty lessons, each pupil furnishing her 
own materials. A few wished individual 
instruction in difficult stitches, and I charged 
them $1 a lesson. Each of the girls sub- 
scribed to a periodical which had a page or 
two devoted to embroidery and needlework, 
and on each subscription I was allowed by 
the publishers a commission of twenty-five 
cents. I earned $312.50 from my embroidery 
classes during the year. 

Shopping privileges for each Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoon were given me by 
the Faculty, and I executed many commis- 
sions. I patronized the most representative 
merchants, and by each of these I was givena 
commission of five per cent. on all purchases. 
A local stationer furnished me with a sample 
book of stationery, and from this the girls 
selected such writing materials as they de- 
sired. 

The stationer’s profit being large I was 
allowed ten per cent. on my purchases. I 
made $260 from the commissions executed 
for my fellow-students during the term of nine 
months. 

Another source of income was the sale of 
copies of articles contributed to the college 
journal. I made arrangements with a down- 
town stenographer, by whom the articles 
were typewritten, and earned $90 as my 
share of the profits. My total earnings for 
the year were $662.50. 

My third and fourth years were like the 
second. It was difficult to make my expenses 
come within the amount of my earnings, but 
I managed it, and had a margin. 

Wesleyan University. 


Ways of Self-Support at Radcliffe 


ARRIVED in Cambridge with $400, which 

I had borrowed. Tuition at Radcliffe was 
$200 a year. I rented a room, partly fur- 
nished and supplied with heat and gas, for 
$1.50 a week, and prepared my own meals. 
During the first year I paid out $83.50 for 
food. 

Answering an advertisement I was en- 
gaged as accompanist in a small orchestra 
which played at private parties. I usually 
played one evening a week, which netted me 
$120 during the year. Without great diffi- 
culty I secured, by advertising, five pupils on 
the piano, and earned $160. I also gave 
lessons to the two small daughters of my 
laundress, who, in return, washed my clothes 
and swept my room. I read aloud in French 
to an old lady four hours a week, and she 
later gave my name to a friend of hers, to 
whom I read three hours a week. In all I 
made $45 at this pleasant occupation. 

By tutoring for ten weeks during the sum- 
mer vacation I was able to pay off my debt 
of $400 and begin my Sophomore year with 
$109.65 to my credit. My expenses were 
about the same as during the Freshman 
year, and my earnings increased. Our or- 
chestra had gained a small reputation, and 
for our engagements I was paid $5 a night. 
Another source of income was teaching in 
the Cambridge night school for three nights 
a week at $3. I earned $735 during my 
Sophomore year. 

My third year consisted of twenty-five 
weeks. I did not try to do so much, as my 
studies required more time. During the 
previous summer I had tutored, earning $75. 
I had only three music pupils; I did no read- 
ing aloud; I did not teach night school; but 
I was free of debt when I left college. 
Radcliffe College. 
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As Told by Themselves 





Gained Her Education by Setting Type 


OWE my college education to typesetting 

in a printing-office. I want to recommend 
it as the surest, steadiest, best-paying job that 
a girl student can get. Any girl can learn it 
in three months and count the time well in- 
vested. By money earned at the ‘‘ case’”’ 
during vacations I paid four years’ expenses 
at Syracuse University for tuition, clothes 
and books. They amounted to $780.11. This 
total was somewhat less than it would other- 
wise have been by reason of the fact that I 
had a scholarship for the first year, which 
I gave up on discovering my own earning 
capacity. My tuition cost me $225 for the 
remaining years. I paid $149.70 for books 
and fees, and $405.41 for clothes and sundries. 

For board and room I was not obliged to 
spend any money, asI lived at home, but I 
consider that by my assistance in household 
duties I really paid for these items also. 
Some of my books I borrowed, some I bought 
second-hand and sold for a little more than 
I paid for them. Clothes I made when I 
couldn’t afford to pay adressmaker. Ialways 
counted on earning enough during the sum- 
mer vacation and the holiday recess to carry 
me through the year. 

When I had $150 in the bank by the first of 
September I breathed a sigh of relief. But 
to accomplish that I worked from seven in 
the morning till six at night. The first year 
I was employed in a non-Union shop, where 
I was able to average not more than $8 a 
week. The second year I joined the labor 
Union, increasing my earnings more than $5 
a week. I now found employment in a 
printing-office at $14 a week. The third 
year I worked by the piece and frequently 
made more than that. The fourth year, the 
summer before graduation, I was again em- 
ployed at $14 aweek. At graduation I owed 
$60 on my education, which was soon paid. 

With my outside labor I missed none of the 
things that make college life complete. I be- 
longed to a college fraternity, and I have a 
souvenir book that is a record of all the gay 
times crowded into four joyous years. And 
as to scholarship, a Phi Beta Kappa key attests 
that I did not neglect my books. 

Syracuse University. 


By Means of a Typewriter and Brains 


ARRIVED at Stanford University with $50 

and a typewriter. Room and board in 
advance took $27; registration fee, $10; inci- 
dentals and books, the rest of my $50. I 
hoped to get a subordinate place in the outer 
office of the President, where I could get 
work enough to pay my expenses. I inter- 
viewed the President and his head stenog- 
rapher and was promised any jobs there 
might be that others there didn’t want. The 
stenographer suggested various members of 
the Faculty whose work I might solicit. 

In the busy opening month I found work 
enough. Student stenographers received 
forty centsan hour. Almost always we could 
do the work at our own convenience. 

The second month work grew scarce. Two 
days before my November board money was 
due I had just five cents. There’ was $15 
due me. Moreover, there were a few places 
where I might get letters from dictation; and 


copy for two Master’s Degree theses had just | 


come in. At nine o’clock in the evening I 
delivered the manuscripts; the next day I col- 
lected some small accounts, found a man who 


wanted some letters written, and earned the | 


last two dollars. 

At this time there began to be considerable 
mimeographing. We received $1 for a hun- 
dred copies, the material costing fifteen cents. 
I specialized on this work, and invented a 
method by which I could do it as swiftly as 
ordinary typewriting. By the end of two 
months much of it was coming to me, and the 
demand was on the increase. 


During the Christmas holidays a new head | 


of the Economics Department arrived. He 
was writing a book and wanted some one to 
go through vast regions of figures, to make 
statistical tables. 1 learned how to help him 
during the holidays, and at the next semester 


I was established with my own desk in the | 


corner of the Economics office. 

During the summer vacation the book was 
dictated, copied and sent to the publisher; 
and then I read proof for it. I was not only 
paid well for my services, but the work also 
helped me with my university courses. 

During my Freshman year I completed the 
regular work with good standing, and paid 
my expenses, earning about $400. I worked 
during vacation, so that at the beginning of 


the next year I had $100, and earned another 


$400, making $500 for the year. 
I paid for all my expenses, board, laundry, 

books and clothes, during my course. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
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Rosy Cheeks | 
| 
Good beef in the form of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef supplies just the food needed to 
strengthen, tone and stimulate. If you have 
been to the country or seashore it helps you 


t 
\ | retain the effects of an abundance of ozone; 
! 


if you remained at home it is a substitute, 
supplying the system with a mild stimulant 
that invigorates and strengthens without | 
auy after-effects. School children and the 

= delicate find it sharpens the appetite, makes 

i} «digestion easy, and quiets the nervous. It 
is a food pure and simple, and should be 

used as such with meals or as a lunch be- 
tween meals; tut by all means use a quarter 
teaspoonful cf the Solid or a teaspoonful of 
the Fluid in scme dish with each meal, It 
improves the flavor of most meat or vege- 
table dishes. | 


You may use it as a broth, beef tea and 
| with soups, sauces, cereals, etc. 


Culinary Wrinkles 


i} tells how to make tempting and dainty 
dishes at a small cost and in a short time. ! 
It’s sent free on request. 


Economical cooks use Armour’s Extract 
of Beef because it saves meat, enables one 
to use left-overs, and is always a ready-to- 


| use dish in case of an emergency. { 
' 


Sold by all Druggists 


and Grocers 

















Asparox 


Has a delicious asparagus 
flavor for seasoning and 
as a beverage. 





One or two teaspoon- 
fuls added to a salad 
dressing improves the 
flavor and is a tempt- 
ing relish. Try it in 
the dressing the next 
time you serve cold 
asparagus or aspar- 
agus tips. @ Served 
with cream it is a deli- 
cious Bouillon. 


Sold by All 


Grocers 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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The Care of the Hair 


T SEEMS hardly necessary to dwell on the 

connection between the general health and 

the condition of the hair, but I get so many 
letters from girls asking if there is any rela- 
tion between the two that I do not hesitate to 
speak of it now. You are well aware that in 
the case of an animal — for instance, a dog or 
i: horse — its hair immediately shows the effect 
f ill-health. Many times in the case of fall- 
ing hair the first step to take in order to 
restore its beauty is to build up the general 
health. Proper diet, 
plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, deep breathing 
and frequent bathing all 
have a very great influ- 
ence on the beauty of 
the hair. The normal 
growth of the hair has 





been estimated to be 

/ | from five to seven inches 

h in a year. It grows 

/\ faster in the summer 

\ LJ than in the 
na } winter. 

F Careful and 


constant atten- 
tion to the care 
of the hair will, 
in all cases, im- 
prove it, and many times will make thin hair 
luxuriant. People vary widely as to their 
ideas of how often the hair should be washed. 
A good rule to cbserve is to wash it as often 
as isnecessary tokeepthe scalpclean. If you 
are exposed to much dust, or if you happen to 
live in a ‘‘ soft-coal’’ country, then your hair 
will need more frequent shampooing than will 
that of the girl who lives up in the heart of 
the Adirondacks. You can see, then, that the 
hair might be washed, under certain circum- 
stances, twice a week, or you might be able 
to keep it fresh and sweet by means of brush- 
ing, dry shampooing and sun and air baths 
for a month without a regular shampoo. As 
a rule, I do not think that once in two weeks 
is too often. 


TDOOR EXERCISE HAS 


> 


AN INFLUENCE ON THE HAIR" 


|‘ PROPER precautions are taken a good 
method of washing the hair is as follows: 
With the fingertips, or a nail-brush, rub tinc- 
ture of green soap thoroughly into the scalp. 
Use great care in selecting this soap, and get 
it from a reliable chemist. Be careful never 
to scratch the scalp with the nails. Then put 
the hair into pretty warm water and rub the 
scalp well again, making a good lather. You 
may then use lather from Castile soap, if you 
wish, being careful never to rub the soap 
directly on to the hair—merely use the 
lather. Then comes the rinsing, which 
should be so carefully done that the last water 
is perfectly clear after the process. If you 
have a spray use that at the end for rinsing. 
It is well, just as it is in a general bath, to 
have the last water rather cool, as this will 
contract the pores. 


ees important, perhaps, than the wasli- 
ing isthe dryingofthehair. Thisshould 
be done with warm, soft towels. Never use 
Turkish towels, as they are very apt to tangle 
the hair and catch it in their meshes, thus pull- 
ing it out. They are more apt, also, to leave 
lint on the hair than are towels with a smooth 
surface. Always dry your hair in the sun, as 
this gives a gloss and sheen that can be 
obtained in no other way. Let the direct 
rays shine upon it, and never put it up until 
It Is as dry as it was before you washed it. 
Wetting the hair to make it smooth is very 
apt to cause decomposition at the roots and is 
a very bad practice. Water is not a good 
dressing forthe hair. In drying the hair it is 
well to grasp it by the ends and shake it. In 
this way the moisture is more quickly evapo- 
rated. Massage of the scalp during the 
process of drying is also beneficial. 

_ If your hair is inclined to be very dry rub 
into the scalp a little bland oil, such as oil of 
almond or oil of benne. This must be per- 
fectly sweet, as rancid oil is injurious. 


re following is a good hair tonic: Resor- 
cin, one-sixth of a drachm; castor oil, 4 
drachms: spirits of wine, 5 ounces; balsam 
of Peru, 6 grains. This is to be shaken and 
applied to the scalp every other day. 

If your hair is very oily, however, you will 
find the following lotion of benefit: Witch 
hazel, 2 ounces; alcohol, 2 ounces; distilled 
Water, I ounce; resorcin, 40 grains. This is 
to be rubbed well into the scalp at night. 

If your hair is splitting at the ends clip it 
far enough up to reach the uninjured shaft; 

© not singe your hair. The popular idea 
that each hair is hollow, and so when split or 


broken bleeds at the end, and thus should be 
singed, is all wrong. 


Pretty Girl Papers 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Drawings by 
Katharine N. Richardson 


ANY girls are troubled with dandruff. It 
is safe to remember that this disease may 
be carried by combs and brushes, hatpins, 
sofa-pillows, and so on. Just as in any other 
disease, no two cases can be treated exactly 
alike, although general directions may be 
given. In the first place, the general health 
should be looked after. The hair and scalp 
should be kept clean; the scalp should be mas- 
saged in order to promote its circulation. A 
very good pomade for dandruff consists of a 
drachm of precipitated sulphur to one ounce of 
vaseline. Instead of the plain vaseline a com- 
bination of lanolin and vaseline may be used 
with, of course, the addition of the sulphur. 


ND now about curly hair. If your hair is 
straight you can never make it curly, for 
straight and curly hair are of essentially differ- 
ent shapes. Of course, you may use some- 
thing to stiffen it so that it will remain curly 
for a while, but you have not made your hair 
curly. A simple lotion for this purpose is 
made from about three teaspoonfuls of quince 
seeds to a pint of hot water. The water is 
poured over the seeds and the whole is 
allowed to stand for several hours. You may 
thin it with a little water or cologne and a 
few drops of violet or any other essence that 
you like. The hair may be moistened with 
this fluid before curling. 

The use of the hot curling-iron is very 
injurious to the hair. Sometimes it perma- 
nently ruins it. Instead of using the iron you 
may roll the hair on itself. Take a lock of 
the hair and make a loop in it by throwing it 
over one of your fingers. Then roll it up 
tight to the head, using the original lock as 
you would a kid curler. This gives a grace- 
ful wave and can in no way injure the hair. 


HAVE read somewhere of a celebrated 

American physician who said that the best 
thing to be done when the hair begins to turn 
gray is to admire it. Truly, this is the most 
sensible thing to do. -If you are still young 
and find a white hair here and there I would 
advise you to pay special attention to the care 
of your hair, as well as to your health in 
general. Then let it take its own course, for 
dyes are not only apparent but they are many 
times positively injurious. Many black dyes 
contain lead and are poisonous. If you have 
been foolish enough to bleach your hair go to 
the country for a time if you haven’t the 
moral courage to stay at home, and let the 
new hair grow out with its natural color. 


UST a word about superfluous hair. This 
is a very great trial to many girls, although 
often a little shade of hair on the upper lip 
which the girl herself worries about is scarcely 
noticeable to others, or it may even be attract- 
ive. If you are in a city where there are 
expert dermatologists—I mean physicians— 
you will have the opportunity of undergoing 
the treatment by electrolysis or by the X-ray. 
Of course, there are depilatories which may 
be used, but these are apt to be injurious, 
and, in any case, the hair will return again, 
although this is sometimes the case, to a cer- 
tain extent, after the use of electrolysis. But 
you may bleach superfluous hair so that it 
becomes far less conspicuous. Wash the 
parts concerned 
with hot water 
and soap and a 
little ammonia 
in order to 
remove the 
grease, and then 
apply hydrogen 
peroxide with a 
bit of gauze. 
This method is 
very convenient 
when there is a 
fuzzof datk hair 
on the arms, too 
extensive to be 
treated by elec- 
trolysis. 


“*THE CURLING-IRON {1S 
iNJURIOUS" 


S TO your brushes and combs they should 

be kept perfectly clean. Wash them in 

hot suds-water and a little ammonia, and rinse 

them in clear water. Dry in the sun, stand- 
ing the brush on its bristles. 

Never use any brush and comb but your 
own. 

The brush should not be too stiff, although 
its bristles should be of good quality. Never 
use a wire brush or a fine comb. 

The best comb for use is a coarse one with 
smooth, round teeth, and with round edges 
where the teeth join the back. 

Celluloid hairpins or ornaments should 
never be worn, as they not infrequently 
explode when brought near a fire. 

In general, hygienic care will do all that is 
necessary for the beauty of the hair. 








Artificial Paraffin Honeycomb 


INCE making the statement in this depart- 
ment in the June JOURNAL concerning 


paraffin honeycomb, I have received a num- | 


ber of letters from those interested in the sub- | 


ject challenging my authorities. 

My authorities are these : 

In ‘‘ Foods: Their Composition and Analy- 
sis,’’? by A. Wynter Blyth, it says: 

“A curiosity of food is a commercial American 
artificial honey, which is entirely composed of giucose 


syrup, while the comb is also artificial, and made of 
paraffin.” 


In ‘‘ Practical Dietetics,’”’ by W. Gilman 
Thompson, M. D., Professor of Medicine in 
the Cornell University Medical College in 
New York City, visiting physician to the 
Presbyterian and Bellevue Hospitals, it says: 

“* Artificial honeycombs are now made from paraffin, 
stamped into cells to imitate the original, which 
enables the bees to devote more energy to the manu- 
facture of honey and bestow less on the combs.”’ 


In ‘Food Analysis,’ 


and 
Beam, it says: 


by Leffmann 


“A common method of adulteration consists in 
pouring glucose syrup over honeycomb from which 
the honey has been drained, and allowing the mixture 
to stand until it has acquired a honey flavor.”’ 


In ‘‘ The New International Encyclopedia”’ 
for 1903 it says: 


“It is stated that much of the so-called honey which 
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is sold contains none of the product gathered by the | 


bee, and is entirely artificial. 
honey examined by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health fifteen were adulterated| with cane-sugar or 
commercial glucose, or both. One sample contained 
as high as eighty-eight per cent. of commercial 
glucose.”’ 


Notwithstanding these apparent authorita- 
tive statements, wide inquiry among practical 
bee-keepers now convinces me that paraffin 
is not used for this purpose, and never has 
been excepting in an experimental way. 
Therefore, the statement made in the June 
issue was erroneous. What appears to be 
further evidence of this is the fact that a 
reward of $1000 for a sample of paraffin comb 
was offered some years ago, and I understand 
has never been claimed. I give the above 
facts so that my former statements may not 
do any injustice to the army of reputable 
bee-keepers in America. 


Some Answers to Girls 


B. B. As you are so troubled with moist 
palms I will give you the formula for a recent 
Germ 1 remedy: Borax, 4.0; salicylic acid, 
4.0; boric acid, 1.0; glycerine, 16.0; alcohol, 
16.0. The solid constituents are dissolved in 
the alcohol, to which the glycerine is added 
afterward. This preparation may be rubbed 
into the hands three or four times a day. 


M. G. W. The black mark on your lip ma 
be due to some internal derangement wiih 
needs the personal advice of a physician. 
Moth patches will often fail to disappear until 
the internal trouble with which a girl is 
afflicted has been removed. 


Dora. Practice the following exercises for 
a double chin: Drop the chin to the chest, 
and keeping thie face to the front, roll the head 
slowly and ina relaxed condition, describing 
a circle first to the left and then to the right. 
From the erect position twist the head to the 
right as far as possible, and then to the left. 


Of sixty-six samples of | 





From the erect position try to touch right ear | 


to shoulder, holding shoulder in normal posi- 
tion. Returning to position, repeat on the left 
side. Drop the head as far back as possible 
and return slowly to position. 


FLORENCE. Never tamper with moles your- 
self. Home treatment of these blemishes is 
often followed by very serious consequences. 
Consult your physician about this matter. 


FRIEDA. As you have no way of getting a 
hot luncheon you should fortify yourself by 
eating heartily of a hot breakfast. Then for 


luncheon, if you can digest nuts, try peanut | 


butter spread on bread. Cottage cheese 
makes a good sandwich with bread and butter. 


Fried bananas also make a good filling fora | 


sandwich. For your drink, beat two raw eggs 
into a glass of milk, which you can easily 
carry. Flavor the milk with a little coffee. 
Bananas, after being peeled and thoroughly 
scraped, are nutritious and easily digested. 


BEATRICE. In the first place, if your breath 


is unpleasant there is certainly some cause | 


for it. This should first be discovered and 
rectified. You will then not need any mouth 
wash to disguise it. Impure breath may come 
from one of many causes; it is often the result 
of indigestion. If you still wish a mouth wash 
the following is a good one: Thymol, 7% 
grains; borax, 15 grains; distilled water, 1 pint. 


Mary N. Ingrowing toe-nails, when they 
disable one from walking, are best subjected 
to aslight operation. If the trouble has not 
reached this stage the best plan is to cut the 
end of the nail short and almost square across. 
In this way the pressure is relieved. You ma 
also insert a tiny pledget of cotton underneat 
the edge of the offending nail. 





Doctor Walker will answer questions in this column. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose 
a stamped addressed envelope. 


| 
| 
| 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

The welfare of each of us is dependant funda- 
mentally upon the welfare of all of us, and there- 
fore in public life that man is the best representa- 
tive of each of us who seeks to do good to each 
by doing good to all; to represent all true and 
honest men of all sections and all classes and to 
work for their interests by working for our com- 
mon country. 

From address at State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Seplember 7, 1903. 


The above cut represents one of 68 subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir plates 9 inch). The 
subjects are, in part: The Washington Elm, Cam- 
bridge ; under this tree Washington first took com- 
mand of the American Army July 3d, 1775 — The Capi- 
tol, Washington — Mount Vernon, 1744-1902 — George, 
also Martha Washington — Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia (1743) — Longfellow’s Home, 1759-1902 ; once 
Washington’s Headquarters, Cambridge— The Old 
South Church, 1773 — Faneuil Hall — The Old North 
Church, where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns in 
1775 — Old Stone Mill, Newport — The Return of the 
Mayflower — The White House, Washington, 1792-1902 
— The Landing of the Pilgrims — Priscilla and John 
Alden — Signing of the Declaration of Independence — 
Arlington House, home of Robt. E. Lee—The Old 
North Bridge, Concord — Bunker Hill Monument — 
The Battle of Lexington— State House, Boston — 
Emerson's Home, Concord. Among the later pro- 
ductions are: Monticello, the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson — Grant's ‘lomb, side Drive— Yale Col- 
lege and the Old Fence — wood, home of James 
Russell Lowell — U. S. Frigate Constitution in Chase 
— Harvard College Gates — Roosevelt, etc, 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be mailed 
free on receipt of a two cent stamp. These pictures 
have been produced from engravings after etchings 
and paintings (at the famous pottery of Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons, Staffordshire) of important subjects 
connected with American history. 

The decoration is under the glaze and therefore in- 
delible. In selecting a dozen or more for table use, 
order by numbers from the booklet. 

The price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents each. 
A single plate of any subject desired will be mailed 
in one of our safety mailing boxes, prepaid to any 
postoffice in the United States, on receipt of 75 cents, 
P. O. order or stamps. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 


120 Franklin, Cor. Federal Streets (Dept. A), Boston 














Every Art Lover 


Should send for book about 


€ Art 


S Pottery 


the newest development in ceramics. 
lover of the beautiful, the dainty, the exquisite, 
the graceful, will appreciate the delicate shadings 
and pleasing forms of this new branch of the 
decorative arts, as illustrated in the Teco Booklet. 

A copy of this booklet will be mailed you upon 


Every 


request. It gives full information regarding 
‘Teco Art Pottery, shows the leading designs and 
quotes prices. 


Sold by the principal dealers. 
THE GATES POTTERIES 
200 Gates Avenue Terra Cotta, Ill. 


Chicago Office, 
601 Chamter of Commerce 








Easy Wash-day 
Fels-Naptha cuts wash-day in 
half. Doubles the life of clothes. 


Feis-Naptha Philadelphia 













$300 a Year for 
Four People 





ISS C , of 
Winsted, 
Minnesota, 

writes: I am a 

About five years ago 


country school-teacher. 
the children of my youngest sister were left 


homeless. As the death of my father two 
years before had left me alone I decided 
to make a home for the children and myself. 
Accordingly I rented a house and sent for 
the children. There were three girls, aged 
seven, nine and thirteen. 

My school was in a small village. My 
salary was $300 a year. On this we lived 
for three years, but it took a great deal of 
hard work. 

I kept no account of expenses except house 
rent and fuel. My only plan was to keep 
within my income, and to save enough of my 
salary to carry us through the three months 
of summer when I was earning nothing. 

I could not save anything the first three 
months because then I had to buy our winter 
clothing and wood, but after that I saved 
something each month, so that by the time 
school closed I always had $60 or $70 ahead. 

With some money I had on hand, some 
things that had been my mother’s, and some 
things contributed by a sister who lives in 
the same village, the house was furnished. 

I paid $36 a year for rent; my wood aver- 
aged about $21 a year; flour was $2 to $2.25 
a hundredweight; butter, fifteen to twenty 
cents a pound; potatoes, twenty-five to forty 
cents a bushel; eggs, eight to twenty-five 
cents a dozen; steak, ten to twelve and a half 
cents a pound; lard, eight cents a pound; 
milk, five cents a quart; sugar, sixteen to 
eighteen pounds for a dollar. 

We always used butter, but had meat but 
once a day in winter, and not more than two 
or three times a week in summer. One hun- 
dred pounds of flowr lasted us six weeks. 


Our daily bill-of-fare usually consisted of 
articles selected from the following lists: 

3reakfast: Cereal with milk and sugar, 
toast, eggs, griddle-cakes, syrup, biscuit, 
coffee. 

Noon luncheon: Bread, 
cookies, plain. cake, boiled 
Bologna sausage, apples. 

Supper: Vegetables, meat, soup, 
butter, dried or canned fruit. 

I generally used tea or coffee for supper. 
The girls, except the youngest one, drank 
coffee for breakfast. As soon as 1 learned 
how long a sack of flour ora jar of butter, etc., 
would last I could calculate pretty closely 
how much I could spend for other things. 

On Sundays or special occasions we had 
a pie or some simple pudding. There is 
no bakery here, so I baked my bread on 
Saturdays, but my sister gave mea fresh loaf 
every Thursday for our luncheon. I bought 
crackers and cookies at the grocery stores. 

We had a garden in which we raised our 
vegetables, including potatoes enough for 
summer and fall use. We did all the work 
in the garden ourselves except the plowing. 
The gardens are planted late here, so most of 
the work was done after school closed, which 
was about June 1. 

My wood was bought of farmers near town. 
As we were all in school no fires were kept 
during the day. 

With the help of the girls I did all my own 
housework, including washing and ironing. 
I also did most of our sewing. I had my 
own and the largest girl's best dresses made, 
and my sister made two or three dresses for 
each of the girls. Our clothing was neces- 
sarily inexpensive, but was well made and 
kept clean and in. good repair. The girls 
always looked as neat as their schoolmates, 
though some wore more costly clothing. 

There was a small hen-house and yard on 
the lot back of the garden, so we kept a few 
hens in summer. The building was too cold 
to keep them through the winter. These 
supplied us with eggs and young chickens 
half the year. 

In the summer vacation I made jelly, put 
up pickles, canned tomatoes and fruits. 

None of this work was new to me, still it 
was hard the first year. After that we grew 
accustomed to it, and the girls were able to 
help me more. I arose between six and seven 
o’clock in winter and went to bed about ten. 
I seldom spent an evening away from home, 
but unless there was some very urgent work 
on hand I read a little every evening. 

Near the end of the third year the eldest 
girl went to live with an uncle, and, with 
money received from my father’s estate, I 
have bought a house of my own. Conse- 
quently my expenses are now much lighter. 
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How Some Families 
Live on $600 a Year or Less 


From Their Own Stories: Edited by Maria Parloa 


Four of Us on $450 a Year 


R. E——, of Baltimore, writes: 

We were married in 1898, and have 
two children, both boys—one three years 
old, the other six months. At the time of 
my marriage I was making $5 a week, which 
has since been raised to $7. 

My wife washes towels for the same com- 
pany by which I am employed, for which she 
gets $3 a month. The total sum which we 
get in a year amounts to about $450. This 
includes the Christmas presents which I get 
from the tenants of the building in which I 
am employed running the elevator. Out of 
this we put $1 or $2 a week in bank, and at 
times a little more. 

We pay $7 a month for the house in which 
we live, and rent out one room to my mother- 
in-law for $2.25 a month. 

I take a week’s vacation during the year, but 
this costs me nothing but my railway fare, as 
I stay with friends. During the summer we 
at times take a trip on the water at night, 
which costs us twenty-five cents apiece. 

There are three rules which I always follow. 
The first is to give my wife my money when 
I reach home on Saturday. This keeps me 
from spending it in a foolish manner. The 
second is to buy enough coal and wood at one 
time to last all winter. In summer, when fuel 
is cheapest, we buy two tons of coal and one 
cord of wood, which lasts through the winter. 
In the summer we use gasoline, about two gal- 
lons a week. The third rule is to pay cash 
for everything. When I need furniture I pay 
cash for it, and so am able to get it cheaper 
and at the same time good. The same rule 
applies to the buying of groceries. When 
people can buy groceries on credit they get 
many things they do not need, or which they 
could get along without, because they can get 
them without paying at the time. 

As the company furnishes me with uniforms 
I only have to buy one suit of clothing every 
two years, for which I pay about $10 or $12. 
My wife buys the goods and makes clothing 
for herself and the children. I also buy a hat 
and two pairs of shoes for each one of the 
family. These, with underclothing for the 
four of us, cost about $25 a year. 


Our breakfasts and luncheons are always 
the same. 

Breakfast: One egg each, cocoa and bread. 

Luncheon: Bread, beef, cheese or ham and 
coffee. 

The dinners are: 

Monday — Rice or noodle soup with eight 
or tencents’ worth of soup-meat, bread, coffee. 

Tuesday — Beefsteak at ten cents, potatoes, 
slaw, bread and coffee. 

Wednesday — Rice or noodle soup with ten 
cents’ worth of soup-meat, bread and coffee. 

Thursday — Veal cutlets at twelve cents, 
potatoes, slaw, pickles, bread and coffee. 

Friday — Oyster soup in season, fifteen 
cents’ worth of oysters, five cents for crackers, 
bread and coffee. 

Saturday — Fried brains or steak, potatoes, 
bread and coffee. 

Sunday — Vegetable soup, one can of toma- 
toes and corn at eight cents, one iiead of cab- 
bage at three cents, one bunch of herbs at one 
cent, a little rice, and some potatoes, and 
soup-meat at ten cents; bread, coffee, and 
sometimes celery. Ov, roast beef at twenty- 
five cents, potatoes, lima beans, bread, coffee. 

The various items are about as follows: 





Ec acapenhseneknadesoad tubes cennens $57.00 
ET cee bb de ribdessauennsebianste 56895 22.00 

Groceries, including vegetables, butter, 
eggs, milk, kerosene, soap, etc...... 105.00 
Meat, oysters, cheese ............0.0.. 75.00 
SIRI SOON. vin sabe Kone nes c0ceeere 70.00 
$329.00 


Leaving $121 for incidentals and the sav- 
ings bank. 


A Family of Seven on $600 


HIS is an account of how a family of four 
children and three grown people lived in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on $600 a year: 

Our family consists of three grown persons, 
and four children between the ages of fourteen 
and three. Our income, for many years, has 
never exceeded $600; often it has been less. 
We live in a seaboard city, where living is 
cheap—the winters short and mild. If, in 
summer, it is sometimes very warm a few 
minutes’ walk will bring us to the ocean side, 
where perennial breezes blow. 

Our grocery supply includes rice, grits, 
flour, lard, butter, sugar, coffee, tea, eggs, 
bacon, catmeal, etc.; no canned goods, as a 
rule, except tomatoes. Two four-cent loaves 
of baker’s bread, white, rye or graham, daily, 
supplement the home-made breads. The 
vegetable list contains half a peck of white 


and a peck of sweet potatoes every week that 
they are in market; this leaves twenty cents 
for other vegetables in their season, and 
twenty cents, carefully expended, goes a long 
way when green peas are ten cents a peck 
and okra and tomatoes one cent a quart. 

For breakfast we have hominy or oatmeal, 
biscuits, waffles, etc., coffee, and generally 
milk for the children. 

For dinner, besides rice, potatoes and 
other vegetables, we have, two or three times 
a week, a fifteen-cent loin steak —at twelve 
and a half cents a pound. We all, even to 
the baby, prefer quality to quantity. Other 
days we often havea ten-cent piece of brisket, 
cooked in some kind of soup, and we all enjoy 
it. There is no soup-meat thrown away or 
made up into ‘‘ tempting left-overs’’ at our 
house; I never buy shank meat, however, but 
always brisket, which is firm and well 
flavored. One or two days out of the week 
we have no meat, but content ourselves with 
vegetables, or ‘‘ white beans,’’ not baked, but 
cooked intoathick soup. We all have plenty, 
and the food is good, if plain. 

Supper is very simple—loaf bread and 
butter, as a rule, with coffee or tea for the 
grown-ups and milk forthe children. Some- 
times we have stewed prunes or baked apples, 
and, in winter, oatmeal. 

Occasionally we have a little feast, with a 
small roast, macaroni, pie and fruit after 
dinner. We do not have cake or pudding 
more than twice a year, unless you except tea 
cakes and sweet potato pone. 


That $14 balance looks very small for all it | 


has to cover, but it responds nobly, and very 
often there is something left to put aside for 
the larger outlays necessary at certain sea- 
sons. I doall my own sewing and keep no 
servant. Our washing is given out. 

Fuel, in our mild climate, does not amount 
to much: a cord of pine wood at $4 every 
month, with one ton of hard coal during the 
winter, is what we generally buy. 

Three of our children go to school. They 
lead their classes and are always neat; yet the 
second boy, now eleven years old, has never 
hada ‘‘ bought suit.’’ He wears his brother’s 
outgrown clothes, or I make them out of 
‘“grown-up’s.’’ This is one of my crosses 
— more mine than his—and I am always 
planning to buy him a suit of his own. 

To summarize as accurately as possible: 


pe SIND oe. 0:5005:040 0344900525000 000 RRT $50.00 
House rent Tee 
en EE er ee ere Pr 
EE 03660. ain sraancneas tnanene ae 
EE ShaGte > eek teesane: votes caeae See 
RES re ree er rn 2.50 
ER rT err eTe ‘ 2.00 


Balance for clothing, fuel, milk, etc. . 14.00 





A Girl Alone on $10 a Week 


iss C tells how she lives on $10 a 
week in New York City: 

All organizations for the protection and 
help of young women keep lists of boarding- 
places. I found my first boarding-place 
through the Harlem Young Women’s 
Christian Association. My salary was $10a 
week. My board and laundry cost $4.50 
a week. For my luncheons and carfare I 
allowed $2; $1 was given for church and 
charity. This left me $2.50, which was put 
in the bank, $1 to remain as a permanent 
saving, and $1.50 to go toward a fund for 
clothing. 

For a business dress I get a short skirt of 
heavy, double-faced material in dark blue or 
Oxford gray; with this I wear a navy blue or 
black waist. Iam particular to wear clean 
collars and neck ribbons. A black hat and 
coat I find most serviceable. For Sundays 
and entertainments I havea black brilliantine 
dress. For a change I wear fancy waists 
with the skirt. 
waists and a white lawn dress. These I 
make myself. I get good shoes and keep 
them well polished. The business woman’s 
costume must be neat and trim, but it 
need not be expensive. Seventy-five dollars 
clothed me and paid my vacation expenses. 

As there must be good health if there would 
be good work Iam careful to do the things 
that are conducive to good health. Iselecta 
home where I can have an airy room. 
simple, nourishing food for my luncheon, 
avoiding pastry and other sweets. 

To summarize: 





BEG CRO 06 66a esto ce ccccnsevesss ccesiescs $500.00 
Board and washing ................ $225.00 
Luncheons and carfare ............ 100.00 
Clothing and vacation ............. 75.00 
Cee MN GUTUEY ce cccc'csccccsees 50.00 
WINE SMe Seeecgnewecsvcoesesscewene 50.00 

—— $500. 





In the next issue of The Journal some more stories will 
be given of families who live on $600 a year or less. 


$50.00 | 


For summer I have thin | 


I get | 





ECONOMY 





HEALTH 


It is economy to use 
Royal Baking Powder. 
It saves health and saves 
money. 


What is the use of spoil- 
ing good flour, butter 
and eggs, to say nothing 
of injuring health, by ex- 
perimenting with cheap 
baking when 
know that Royal 


Baking Powder always 


powders 
you 


makes pure, wholesome 
and delicious food with- 
out a chance of failure ? 


Where the best food is 
required no other baking 
powder or leavening 
agent can take the place 
of Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


| Two Heads 














THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD TACK 


is rapidly supplanting the old fashioned kind. Made of best 
Swedes iron with heads that never break off, it is easy to 
drive, easy to draw. You do not have to cut holes in your 
carpet to get the claw of the puller under the tack head. 
SAVES CARPETS, TIME AND TEMPER. 
As the tack is neither mutilated in driving or pulling it is prac- 
tically indestructible, and can be used over and over again. 
Cheaper than Ordinary Tacks because they Last Longer 
A child can pull the tacks while the older ones are doing more 
important work. Heads are warranted never to pull off. You 
are never compelled to draw headless tacks with pliers. Put 
up in 5c and 10c packages. At grocers, hardware and dept. 
stores. Fully patented. There is no substitute. If not at 
the store send your dealer's name and 5c for package. 
Pritchard Mfg. Co., 179 Main St. W., Rochester, N. Y. 
Novelty makers to the American people. 





| Isn't it Hot Enough 

in your kitchen—why do you 
make it hotter by boiling your 
|clothes? Wears them out. 

| Use Fels-Naptha and cold or 
| warm water —half the time and 
_half the wear on clothes. 

| Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 





on eae 
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Dolly's Page of Aprons 





HE simplicity of this apron may appeal 
to some “Juliet”? whose ** Tony ”’ brings 
home unexpected guests. It is made of 
figured lawn and trimmed on the edges with 
a dainty row of feather-stitching done in 
silk. A skirt and shirtwaist pattern joined 
at the waist by a pointed band were used as 
the model. The apron falls to the edge of 
the dress all the way around and is finished 
at the bottom and on the two back edges with 
a one-inch hem. 
The materials required are: 


The five aprons awarded prizes in the recent contest for 
pretty and useful aprons are here shown, and also a few 


others which are meritorious in design and make. 





A CHAFING-DISH apron of white lawn which was made 
from a yard and a half of material. An eighteen-inch 
Square piece of lawn was used for the apron and an eight-inch 
square piece for the bib. The plaited ruffies on the apron 
measure two inches and a half wide, and on the bib and the 
strings one inch and a half wide. 
Material required: 1% yards of lawn, 15c. 





HESE novel border designs are suitable for a mother’s 
apron which is to be made of a straight length of ma- 


HE skirt of this work apron was shaped 

by a skirt pattern, the bottom turned up 
like a hem and the back edges faced. The 
seams of the shoulders of the bib, which was 
cut from a waist pattern, were continued 
over the arm to form drooping shoulder 
caps. Bias folds of white muslin form an 
effective trimming around the bib and at the 
bottom of the skirt about one inch above the 





Page 25 


* Fred Macey Ca 


GrandRapios.MIcH. 


O.M.LWERNICKE, Mareger 











THE BOOKCASE FOR THE HOME 


The Macey possesses every 
valuable structural feature extant 
and is made in original, pleasing 
and handsome designs. 
Wernicke, the pioneer book- 
case manufacturer, now man- 
ager of this company, has 
combined with Macey his 
latest and best improve- 
ments in our Sectional 
Bookcases, which for dec- 
orative and artistic effects, 
superior workmanship and 














- terial. The one on the left has a cluster of fine tucks, then hem. Ties are joined to the ends of the belt. finish are unequaled. Sold at 
5 yards of lawn ° . : - SOc. ‘ s Aippsae Ape 4 , 4y ds of bl hi li 
\ aneet tellin eaten 4c a half-inch tuck that is cut at every half inch. The edges ¢ yards of blue and white calico . 23c. | ‘ freigh id 
, 7 2 : of the square thus formed are then folded in to form a point lspoolthread . ‘ ° popular prices, relg t paid, 
and the edges overcast. White muslin from pieces. e 
Total cost «§ ea 


Awarded the Second Prize 


A TEA-TABLE apron made of very sheer lawn, two 


kinds of insertion in alternate rows and a dainty 


lace edge. 
at the waist-line. 
Materials required : 
% yard of French muslin 
2 skeins of embroidery cotton 


- — Materials required : 
7 yards of lace, 1% inches wide 1.05 % yardof Swiss . 35c. 3medallions . 24c, In a_ feather-proof, Ger- 
12 yards of insertion, 4 inch wide 1.08 


6 yards of insertion, 4% inch wide . 
1 spool No. 120 cotton . 


Total cost 


Awarded the Third Prize 


‘THE novelty of this apron is that it is seam- 





The yoke band fits the figure becomingly 


$ .45 
0S 


-30 
-0S 


$2.98 


The block border is made by turning up a five-inch hem 
and cutting out squares two inches and three-quarters in size. 
Two rows of feather-stitching complete this neat trimming. 


Total cost . 28c. 







STRAIGHT width of Swiss for this tea-table 
apron was folded in half and vertical graduated 
tucks each side of the centre were made to arrange 
the fullness at the waist. In cutting the apron 
pieces for the strings were taken from the sides of 
the material. 


6% yards of lace . 33c. “yardof ribbon 8c. 


Total cost - $1.00 





and satisfaction guaranteed. 


New Illustrated Catalogue 
No. 1304 on request. 


RETAIL STORES 


NEW YORK - 
BOSTON - - 
| PHILADELPHIA 14 No. 13th St. 
CHICAGO .- - 152 Wabash Ave. 


| ries 


343 Broadway 
178 Federal St. 

















ONE OF THE MANY 


i [ 1 
Emmerich Feather Pillows 





‘*PRIDE OF CHICAGO” 


|| A properly made and filled 
| Goose Down Pillow, 
| | full size, weight four Ibs. 





——_—_—— 
man linen covering. — 
A truly luxurious pillow THE PAIR 
made exclusively of the 
down of the Goose, thoroughly cleansed and 
purified, free from all dirt, vermin, germs and 
impurities. Will always remain sweet and pure. 
Every genuine “ PripE oF CHIcaGo”’ Pillow 
has attached a C. E. & Co. Trade-Mark Tag 
guaranteeing pillow satisfaction or a new pillow. 
At your dealer orsent direct from factory, on 
receipt of price, $6.50 per pair. 


FREE A handsome cushion cover complete. 
A beautiful picture ready for framing. 


Write for our booklet, 


“Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows” 
Tells what you ought to know about pillows 
and how to secure a $1.50 cushion cover or a 
beautiful picture Free. 

CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., 196 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 
Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


o every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 





















Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
anxious to testify toits merits. Thie illus- No Clasps 
| trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
| toprint. The Back View showsthe man- 4» No 8 
| ner of adjustment ; try the position. It will o Strings 
| naturally throw your chest forward, No Heavy 
HE front of this neat, becoming and 


useful apron required one width of 
material which was cut out slightly at the 
waist and armholes. The two back widths 
are gored at the sides and back so as to fit 
the figure loosely. Braided bands form the 
trimming. The belt is tacked on one side of 
the back and fastens in the front. 

Materials required : 





shoulders back and cause you to 
stand erect — thus broadening the 
chest, expanding the lungs and 
strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach, 










wml” 





7% yards of plain blue gingham >. ae Ask your roe 
3 pieces of white braid ‘ . » Me. A PRETTY afternoon apron made of two ms SA .. : 
: : : t is your Protection against 
— squares of white lawn—one 23 inches in isfactory substi Th 


Total cost « We. 


Awarded the First Prize 


size for the capes, and the other 32 inches for 
the front. One point of the large squares forms 
the bib, and small dartlike tucks give a slight 


name on every garment. If HE 
» cannot supply you order direct. 
Every garment is guaranteed. 
Two styles. High and Low 


less except where the bertha joins the bib. 
It is fitted at the shoulders. A paper Pattern 
should be laid crosswise on the material and 
Cut out in one piece, except the berthe which 


fullness at the waist, while a narrow belt holds 
them in place at the waist. Three tucks a 
quarter of an inch wide make a pretty finish. 


bust. Made in Corset Satteen, 
White, Drab or Black, also 
White Summer Netting. Best 

; $1.00. 





Add 14 cents ‘for postage. Give 

> 1% yards of lawn. : . . - 22c. bust and waist measure and 

can be easily cut from corner pieces. This aa oo Oe ee length of waist from armpit to 
one is made of three yards of white silkoline, —_— Pushes Cuiapee. Ry 
feather-stitched with blue floss. Cost 35c. Total cost - 2Sc. THE SAHI IN CO 

Awarded the Fifth Prize Awarded the Fourth Prize | 47 Fulton Street, Chicago 





Heart to Heart Talks With Girls 


The Cheerful Girl 


AT HAPPENED one evening, when rain 
H was falling and the wild wind came 
dashing around the eaves, that I 
opened a book of which I am very 
fond. The book is the life of a brave 
man. When I tell you that the man was 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and that the part I 
read that night described his home on an 
island of the Pacific when he was suffering 
from ill-health and racked with torturing 
pain, besides being weighed down with 
heavy tasks, you will know why I call him 
brave. To read of him is a tonic if one is 
cowardly or depressed. Mr. Stevenson left 
among his papers some prayers that he wrote 
in his island home at this period of his life, 
and the note in them is full of meaning, 
ringing out like a bugle call. 

In the morning he asks God to ‘‘ Give us 
to go blithely on our business all this day. 
Help us to perform our duties with laughter 
and kind faces; let cheerfulness abound.’’ 
In the evening, ‘‘ Give us health, food, bright 
weather and light hearts; give us to awake 
with smiles; give us to labor smiling.’’ 

I have quoted these petitions for some of 
you girls who have written to me that you are 
blue, that you cannot see much pleasure in 
the commonplace days, that you think others 
have good times while you have none. I 
want the morbid girl, who wears an injured 
air and comes to the breakfast-table with a 
chip on her shoulder, to make a heroic effort 
without an hour’s delay, and change herself 
into the cheerful girl who finds work a pas- 
time, never feels herself in the way or 
acknowledges defeat, and who scatters sun- 
light wherever she goes. 





OW do you begin your day? I believe a 
good many of you would be far more 
cheerful if you caught the right keynote when 
you arose from your beds. That last delight- 
ful morning nap, taken after the hour when 
you ought to rise, is responsible for a good 
deal of crossness and perversity that acts as 
a wet blanket on the courage of the day. 
‘“‘ Amy, Amy,’’ calls the mother from the foot 
of the stairs. ‘‘ Come, dear, it is time to get 
up.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answers Amy sleepily, and 
turns her head on the pillow. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes slip away, and 
again Amy is called. This time she springs 
out of bed and hurries into her clothes, She 
looks at the clock, realizes that she will be 
late for breakfast, that she must fairly fly if she 
is not to be late for school, or for the train, or 
the engagement with the dentist or oculist, and 
her nerves become fretted, and it is anything 
but a sunshiny Amy who meets her family 
when she comes downstairs. She is in just 
that frame of mind to be easily teased; she is 
worried as a girl never ought to be, and she 
is not cheerful. 

Pienty of time in the morning, a good start, 
a little space for quietness, a mouthful of fresh 
air before breakfast, a look at the garden, 
will help any girl to be cheerful. It is with 
me a religious duty to be cheerful at 
breakfast-time. Girls ought to be superla- 
tively so. I think they should be sparkling 
and full of bright spirits and gayety. Who 
is so beautiful and dear as a young girl? 
Who else has so many to love her? Who 
else has so many open doors? Opportunity 
beckons her on every side. She must be 
brave, light-hearted and cheery. 


HE blues attack you sometimes, dear 

girls, because your lives are far too easy. 
A girl who has no definite aim, who feels 
herself of little use, on whose hands time 
hangs like a dead weight, may suffer from 
the tedium of existence. You are melancholy 
merely because you are idle. The cure for 
you is occupation. Take up a new study, or 
do something for somebody who needs a lift. 
Look about the neighborhood. There may 
be a little mother whom you can help by tak- 
ing care of her babies while she has an outing. 
Try Settlement work or friendly visiting. 
And it is just possible that your own father 
and mother are in want of a bit of ministering 
to. Your cure for the blues is in getting to 
work. 

I do not forget to-day the girl who hasa 
real heartache; who has tasted a cup of bitter 
sorrow, or who has suffered from broken 
hopes. To have toiled for years over music, 
and then to lose the voice that was so fine and 
clear, and to have a hoarse croak instead of a 
silvery soprano, is no slight disappointment. 
I have known three girls who had this to 
bear. To their credit I tell you that they 
have all accepted the situation and under- 
taken to meet life cheerfully. 

It is generally so with real trouble, isn’t 
it, girls? You brace yourselves to be strong 
in the face of disaster. You meet calamity 
with a smile. But oh! girls, do be cheerful 
when the little things provoke you, when the 
mean things exasperate and the imaginary 
things vex. Nothing can vanquish an obsti- 
nately cheerful soul. 


By Margaret E. Sangster 





DRAWN By 
EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


Problems of Girls 


EpitTH. I see your point. You think your 
sister-in-law unjust, and you are aggrieved 
because she monopolizes your brother, to 
whom you were once all-important. But that 
was before he was married. His wife natu- 
rally takes up his time and thought now. You 
say that as a truthful girl you cannot be polite 
to your brother’s wife without hypocrisy. 
Now, my dear, so long as you reside in your 
brother’s home you must be polite to his wife ; 
kind, too, if possible. Other conduct is not 
right at all. But why remain? You have 
health, a good education and two hands. I 
advise your striking out for yourself and find- 
ing a home elsewhere. 


CARRIE. You tell me that you like your 
friends so long as they are friends, and hate 
them when they are anxious to be lovers. 
You have not yet met the prince who will 
carry your heart captive. He will change all 
that. A girl so admired as you are must be 
careful not to let her friends grow too much in 
earnest. You don’t wish to make people 
unhappy, I am sure. 


Mary. When your classmate pays you a 
short visit you may, if you choose, pay her car- 
fare and settle for all her expenses, such as the 
transfer of baggage and any little incidentals. 
But if a girl comes to spend some months or 
the season in vour home she will prefer to pay 
her own way when she goes about. 


JENNIE. I have known scores of girls who 
worked their way through college. I have 
never known one who lost caste or was looked 
down upon because she had to work. You 
are entering on a hard campaign, but you will 
not be excluded from any college circle for 
which you have time if you are personally 
agreeable and do not shut yourself out by 
oversensitiveness. 


LoutseE. In mygirlhood I hada friend who 
was, like your mother, a little eccentric in her 
ideas of dress. She invented wraps and 
gowns for her daughters in which they felt as 
you do, conspicuous. But the girls wore just 
what their mother wanted them to, and no 
doubt looked lovely. Your mother’s early 
training makes plain dress a matter of princi- 
ple. Sotry to be patient and to please her. 


JuLia. No particular limit is set as to your 
entering into social functions when you are 
not wearing mourning. Still, I would not go 
to gay parties or engage in an amateur play 
till six months had passed after a death in the 
family. 


KATHARINE. If I may suggest a scheme of 
color for your room, which has no sunlight, I 
would have everything in white and yellow. 
A buff paper with alternate wide satin stripes 
would be nice for the walls. Have all the 
woodwork, including bookshelves, white. 


ELIZA. Fora winter’s study in your girls’ 
society take up the Early Victorian Era. 
Assign different characters to different girls. 
Let each write a paper on her topic, and follow 
the paper by a discussion. If you prefer an 
earlier historical period take The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, with Motley’s History as 
your textbook. 


MIRIAM. You have been abroad so long 
that you find many changes in the old home. 
The little girls you played with are grown up 
and have forgotten you. Never mind. You 
will soon pick up new associations. I fancy 
that you have a good many curios and photo- 
graphs that will help you in entertaining the 
untraveled friends. Try to be interested in 
them. Interest and sympathy carry all before 
them in society. 


ELLEN. In traveling ask questions of the 
officials on the road. For the sleeping-car at 
this season, when the nights become cool, I 
think a kimono of light wool preferable. As 
you are to be on the road almost a week 
undress every night. You will be much more 
refreshed by this plan than if you try to sleep 
partially dressed in what you wear by day. 


MARTHA. A luncheon in honor of vour 
guest would be an easy and charming way to 
present her to your most intimate friends. 
Set the table prettily and have a simple menu, 
but let everything be choice. As you have 
not been a housekeeper very long pardon a 
word of counsel: Never try new dishes for the 
first time when you have guests. 


EtsigE. The habit of exaggeration grows 
with use. Would you not better try to say 
precisely what you mean? But I agree with 
you that the young man who reproved you for 
the fault was a bit rude. 


The Girl Who Succeeds 


HAT apretty box! And whata happy 
thought!’’ I heldin my hand a very 
dainty pasteboard box, on which was 

the picture of a charming little maiden ina 
neat shirtwaist, with a stock that I am sure 
was copied from one in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. The picture was in the upper 
left-hand corner. Diagonally across the box 
was written the girl’s name, and under that 
the words, **‘ Delicious Home- Made Candies.’’ 
I opened the box, sampled the candies, and 
found the adjective justified. They were 
delicious: the best of their kind. The young 
girl who makes them lives in a farmhouse 
somewhere in the Middle West, and she sells 
her candies in New York, Philadeiphia, 
Boston and other large cities. When it 
occurred to her that she must earn some 
money, and that she could not leave home to 
do it, she took her butter-and-egg money and 
bought a stock of chocolate, sugar and flavor- 
ing, and set her little brothers to cracking 
nuts and picking out meats. 

She took great pains with the boxes, and 
when her first candies were carefully packed 
she sent them by express to a cousin in New 
York, who made the first sale for her at a 
luncheon club much frequented by women. 
This was her beginning. She now has all 
the orders she can fill. 

Another girl a few months ago learned to 
make a particularly nice broth for invalids. 
Still another, who was famous for her skill in 
cake-baking, made poundcake her specialty. 
These girls have taken orders in the town 
where they live, and are very successful. 





AM not going to multiply these instances, 

but I do wish to say this one earnest 
word to the girl who would win real success: 
Strike out on a new line if you can. Go 
right to work wherever you are. Don’t be 
ashamed to let friends know your circum- 
stances. If friends do not help you why 
should strangers do so? Givethe best possi- 
ble service in whatever you undertake, every 
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time. Because you have done well nine | 


times will prove no excuse if you do badly 
the tenth time. There is no room in this 
crowded world for heedless workers and poor 
work. 

An open secret of success is thrift. If 


you spend all you make, and have nothing 


over for a spell of illness, or a time when 
work is dull and times are hard, you will be 
at a disadvantage. A little money in the 
savings bank, a nest-egg for the future, 
gives you a moral support against misfortune 
that may overtake you. 

Undoubtedly the temptation to spend more 
than you ought on dress, on pretty trimmings 
and furbelows, or on toilet articles and con- 
fectionery will assail you. My child, this 
temptation in one form or another assails 
every daughter of Eve; but you must not 
yield to it. Fight it with all your might and 
main, 

Don’t forestall your earnings. 
little less than you make. Thrift saves the 
day when there are extraordinary demands. 
If you are helping along at home, then, even 
more than another, you need this caution. 


AY I give you a few ‘‘ don’ts’’ and ‘‘ do’s’”’ 
for every day? Here they are: 

Don’t undervalue yourself. 

Don’t call attention to your own defects. 
The better way is to correct them. 

Don’t waste time in self-pity. 

Don’t lose your temper. Self-control and 
civility oil the hinges of the day. 

Don’t pose as if you expected sympathy. 

Don't think about your looks. 

Don’t mix friendship with business. 

Don’t be perfunctory. 
if work bored them. This is a fearful blun- 
der. Not altogether honest either, is it? 

Don’t wear showy dress or ornaments dur- 
ing working hours. 

Don’t be late in the morning, orso hurried 
at leaving that your work is but half done. 

On the opposite side, these are the maxims 
that insure success: 

Do be attentive and diligent. 

Do bring to the task in hand the best that 
is in you. 

Do watch for trifles. 

Do look out for errors and rectify them. 

Do be impersonal. 


excuse for your being in any working place 
away from home. The absorbed girl is 
never bothered with foolish and meaningless 
compliments. 

Do understand the limitations of your posi- 
tion. A girl who is intrusive or officious will 
not succeed in the long run. 

Do be pleasant. 

Do master your work. 

Do everything thoroughly. 

Do leave your work behind you when 
working hours are done. 

Do strive in every way possible to become 
an all-around and intelligent woman. 





By this I mean put | 
your work before yourself as the sufficient | 


Spend a | 


Some girls work as | 








ON'T make the mistake 
of thinking a dentifrice 
is good simply because 
it cleans the teeth. 
Emery will clean teeth 
and also destroy them. 


Rusifoam 


A perfect dentifrice 
will not only clean 
the teeth, but harden 
the gums, destroy bac- 
teria (always found 
on the gums), and 
purify and sweeten the 
mouth without injury. 


Rusifoam 


Does all this without 
grit or even chalk or 
magnesia, to say noth- 
ing of the coarse 
powders containing 
charcoal or pumice. 


Rusifoam 


Is the delicious liquid 
dentifrice so long 
proven, perfect in its 
action, ideal in 
form, econom- 
ical to a drop, 
and sold everywhere 
at 25 cents. 


lor Free Sample Bottle, address, 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


of Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate 
for eating. We want to demonstrate its 
excellence at no cost to you. Wherever 
Cailler’s has been introduced it is preferred 
over all other chocolates. Once you’ve 
tasted it—you’ll never want any other kind. 


Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 


is made in a model factory, in Broc, Gruyere 
Valley, the richest milk section in Switzer- 
land, Our factory was originally estab- 
lished at Vevey in 1819, and for almosta 
century, Cailler’s has been the most popular 
eating and drinking chocolate in Europe. 
Soldevery whereby fancy grocers,druggists 
and confectioners. For samples address 


J. H. FREYMANN 
General Agent for the U.S. 
861 Broadway New York City 
Cailler’s Swiss Milk Chocolate in powder 


for drinking is superior in every way to any 
cocoa or chocolate yon have ever used. 
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Sherlock 
“Holmes 


New. 


Entirely 
LEARNED IN TWO MINUTES 
FUN FOR INFORMAL PARTIES. 


Ask your Dealer for SHERLOCK HOLMES 
GAME or send 50 cents to us for pack. 





PARKER BROTHERS (Inc.) 
SALEM, MASS., and Flatiron Bidg., NEW YORK 
Sole Makers Sherlock Holmes Game, Pit, Pillow-Dex, etc.) 


















The 


BRIDE is an object of interest to all 
womankind, for she is the represent- 
ative of her sex at the culmination 
point of happiness. In our favored 

land she is also an embodied romance, the 
heroine of a love-story—which is her own 
secret, and so invested with a _ certain 
glamour of mystery—-but we all know the 
outlines and fill them in, drawing upon our 
own ideals. 


T IS one of the generous impulses of human 

nature that everywhere friends do what 

they may metaphorically to strew flowers in 
a bride’s pathway. 

Upon receipt of a wedding invitation the 
guest’s first consideration is of the gift to be 
made. From those invited tothe church cere- 
mony only, or receiving a mere announce- 
ment, no presents are expected, but all who 
are asked to a house wedding, or to a break- 
fast or reception following the ceremony, 
usually send some gift, however trifling, to 
the bride. A few flowers or a note bearing 
good wishes may take the place of a gift. 

Intimate friends need not wait for the invi- 
tations, but may send their offerings a month 
or more before the wedding. It is indubita- 
ble that the first ones to be received are 
welcomed with the keenest appreciation. 
Every pleasure becomes a little dulled by 
repetition. 

It is customary to mark gifts of silver with 
the initials of the bride’s maiden name, thus 
associating them with a little sentiment as 
belonging to her wedding outfit. 

It is regarded as a compliment to the bride- 
groom that his friends send their presents to 
the bride. They are generally delivered at 
her home direct from the shop where they are 
purchased, accompanied by the cards of the 
givers, upon which some little message of 
good-will may be written, or not, as they 
choose. It should not be of too intimate a 
nature, as one cannot be sure that the cards 
may not be displayed with the gifts. 


HE question of what to give is always a 

problem, but in a new household little 
can come amiss. The selection should de- 
pend upon, first, a conscientious consultation 
‘vith one’s pocketbook, then upon the degree 
of intimacy with the families of bride and 
bridegroom, or, possibly, upon one’s indebt- 
edness to them for past kindnesses 

It is important to take into consideration 
the circumstances of the recipients. You 
know, perhaps, the old story of the silver 
tea-set, given to a young couple whose other 
belongings were inharmonious with anything 
so costly, which fact became so apparent that, 
little by little, they were tempted into trying 
to live up to the tea-set, and came to grief, 

On the other hand, for those liable to select 
what ‘* will do,’’ a good rule is to give what 
one would like to keep, and in offering a tri- 
tling gift choose something likely to be in 
constant use, and the best of its kind. 


OME-MADE presents may be either trash 
or treasure. 

Any one with a little skill in water-colors 
may make a ‘‘ Wedding Book,’ which will 
not fail to please a bride. One young woman 
was the happy recipient of such a book, bound 
with parchment covers, upon which fine steel 
and silver wires were woven into a design to 
form a border, and, twisted into a cord, forti- 
fied the edges. 

To another was given one bound in white 
satin, having a border made of fine silver 
beads and the tiniest of pearls, which also 
formed the interlaced initials of bride and 
bridegroom in the centre. It contained the 
latest photograph of the bride enwreathed 
with orange blossoms, and one of the bride- 
groom surrounded by palm leaves deftly 
arranged—two of them crossed at the top 
were most suggestive of triumph. The page 
that preserved the wedding invitation had a 
flight of carrier-doves crossing it, as though 
they alone were the appropriate messengers. 
And, framing the one set apart for the signa- 
tures of the bridal party, were garlands, 
Hymen’s torches and other classic symbols 
of marriage, done in monochrome. The pic- 
ture of the church where the ceremony was to 
take place was framed within rows of wed- 
ding bells, set at every angle, and the page 
chronicling the wedding gifts was adorned 
with horns of plenty at its upper corners, from 
which tiny flowers were showered—over and 
among the written words—to suggest gener- 
ous prodigality. 

Another little gift which a girl’s handiwork 
made very attractive was a prayer-book, its 
covers encased in a white satin sheath em- 
broidered with a border of orange blossoms, 
and at its centre the initials of bride and 
bridegroom framed within a gilt circlet, 
representing the wedding ring. This was 
carried by the bride at the wedding, and given 


to the clergyman, who read from it the mar- 
riage service. 
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ady from Philadelph 


“ Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia 
what is best to be done” —The Peterkin Papers. 


NOW popular mode of gift-making, and 
of showing attention to a bride-elect, is 
to give what is known as a ‘‘ Shower”’ in her 
honor. Invitations are sent to the mutual 
friends of the bride and hostess for a luncheon 
or afternoon tea, explaining the object of the 
little function, and requesting that each guest 
shall bring some trifle in linen, kitchen fur- 
nishings or whatever it is designed to give. 
The notes should be so worded as to leave 
the recipients free to bring the merest bit of 
a gift or none at all, since they may have 
other plans for their offerings to the bride. 
No inkling of the purpose of the hostess 
must reach the guest of honor, who is invited 
half an hour later than the rest, to give time 
for the arrangement of the gifts upon a 
flower-bedecked table, accompanied by the 
cards of the givers, who receive their thanks 
at sight of the bride’s surprise and pleasure. 
Dainty bits of linen have been popular as 
gifts— centrepieces, doilies, buffet covers, 
tray-cloths; and kitchen furnishings, which 
take on quite an air of elegance when tied 
with ribbons or filled with flowers or bonbons. 


LITERAL “‘shower”’ of handkerchiefsand 
stocks may be made to fall upon the head 

of the young woman if a ‘‘ wedding bell ’’— 
made of embroidery-hoops of graduated sizes 
strung together and covered with silver paper 
—be filled with the gifts. A cover of tissue- 
paper glued to the inside of the bell will keep 
them inclosed until the 
moment for their release. 
For the clapper, a 
croquet-ball, covered with 
tin foil, may be attached to 
a white ribbon, which is 
passed through the paper 
barrier, carried up through 
the top of the bell, and 
hangs therefrom within 
reach of the hand. 

x Another ball attached 
to its end will balance 
#3 the clapper. When 
the bride stands under 
the bell some one pulls 
the pendent ribbon, 
which, drawing the 
‘—. Clapper through the 
tissue-paper, makes a 
rent through which the 
objects fall ina shower. 


A‘'SHOWER' 
KERCHIEFS AND STOCKS 


OF HAND- 


’ 


‘*BAG shower’’ was lately given to a 

prospective bride by a little club of 
which she was a member. Bags of every hue 
and for every imaginable use, from one de- 
signed to carry an opera-glass — made of white 
velvet covered with a network of gold 
threads, a mock turquoise surrounded by 
infinitesimal pearls at each of their intersec- 
tions—to a laundry-bag. Everything was 
tied up in paper bags, and from the outside 
none could guess what was within—for a 
dainty little jewel-bag came hidden in a 
flour-sack. A pretty pillow-case and pin- 
cushion-cover also came under the head of 
‘‘bags.’’ All were interested in watching for 
the revelations of the mysterious bags as the 
happy girl opened them in succession—for 
none knew what the others were to bring. 
Holding their contents aloft, as they came to 
light, she proclaimed the names of the givers 
and her enthusiastic thanks in a breath—a 
merry scene of girlish pleasure, to be long 
remembered and lovingly recalled. 


‘* PARCEL shower’’ is another novelty. 

The packages, wrapped in colored tissue 
papers and tied up with ribbons, may con- 
tain anything. A book of carefully chosen 
recipes neatly copied, a heart-shaped key- 
ring, a sheet of music, were among the 
contents of the parcels at one ‘‘ shower.”’ 


‘GREEN and white shower’’ was another 
pretty novelty. The guests were asked 
to contribute anything that was of those two 
colors. All the gifts were sent in advance, 
and when the friends assembled they found a 
booth, draped in white cheesecloth, and hung 
with vines, in a corner of the room, contain- 
ing an array of beautiful things, all in white 
and green —sofa-pillows, vases, a jardiniére, 
books, cups and 
saucers, etc. 

The refresh- 
ments carried out 
the same color 
scheme, and 
green and white 
ices were served 
with white cakes 
which were 
frosted in green, 
and the guests 
were unani- 
mous in pro- 
nouncing the 
affair a most 
charming one. 


. their fun so far as to mislead you. 





BAGS FOR EVERY IMAGINABLE USE 


Katharine N. Richardson 


What | Am Asked 


Mrs. C. W. H. The origin of the phrase 
referring to a married man as a “ benedict”’ 
is as follows: Long after the advent of Chris- 
tianity marriage was purely secular. In 1563 
the Council of Trent made the ecclesiastical 
ceremony binding, and no wedding could be 
complete without the nuptial benediction of 
a priest — hence the bridegroom was called a 
‘*benedict.’”” A married man was therefore 
a blessed man. 


If you are invited to a luncheon to meet a 
friend of your hostess you should ask her to 
call upon you, or if she is older or more 
prominent in social life you may ask her 
permission to call upon her. You request 
it asa favor though conferring a courtesy 
—which she will understand. 


PEARL. Do not allow your friends to carry 
The privi- 
leges of Leap Year are only “for fun.’ To 
take them seriously might possibly lead one 
to commit a most embarrassing and mortify- 
ing error. 


When Mrs.A and Mrs. B give a reception or 
tea together guests who are unable to be pres- 
ent send cards to both hostesses, addressed 
to the house at which the entertainment 
isheld. An after-call is due to both ladies. 


JEAN. If you have had to refuse the young 
man’s attentions and invitations, and he is 
feeling hurt, you may invite him to your home 
for an informal meal or to spend an evening 
to meet a friend or two. Such hospitality is 
the woman’s way of showing kind attent: >ns 
and making a man feel that his friendship is 
welcome. 


When, upon issuing invitations for a tea or 
reception, the hostess incloses the card of a 
Friend, not only should the guests leave a 
card for that lady or send one by mail, if 
unable to attend the function, but her name 
should be added to their visiting lists. This 
is the more incumbent if the card inclosed 
be that of a relative or prospective connection 
of the host or hostess. 


Mrs. I. Any woman, however little she may 
count herself as belonging to society, may 
have a weekly reception day and see her 
friends in a pleasant, informal way that keeps 
alive their interest in her and hers in them, 
It secures her immunity, too, from chance 
callers when neither she nor her house is pre- 
pared for visitors. She need offer them onl 
a cup of tea with thin bread and butter sand- 
wiches and small cakes. In hot weather iced 
tea is the more acceptable, and the piazza the 
pleasantest reception-room. The deg of the 
week is either written or engraved in the lower 
left-hand corner of her visiting-card. 


fvery one should know that no calls are 
permissible from a woman upon a man, 
unless strictly for business or professional 
purposes. Clergymen are the greatest vic- 
tims. There are women who, under some 
pretext, are constantly frequenting a pastor's 
study. The fact that they often put a severe 
strain upon his patience and politeness 
should deter them, but the knowledge that it 
is extremely “bad form” may have its 
influence. 


MARIAN. When calling upon a friend who 
is visiting at a house where you are unac- 
quainted with the hostess you leave a card for 
that lady without asking to see her. ‘This is 
a sort of compromise, much in vogue when 
one wishes to show a certain formal courtesy 
without intruding upon those who, we feel, 
have no special interest in us. The same form 
is observed by those whose visiting lists are 
of such proportions as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of making personal calls as often as 
convention dictates. 


A dinner, luncheon, card-party or enter- 
tainment, other than a reception or tea, 
cancels all indebtedness for calls which 
the hostess may owe. 


Mrs. H. B.S. Receptions are given when 
it is desired to show attention to one’s entire 
acquaintance or to introduce a daughter, a 
bride or a visitor to one’s circle of friends. 
Though generally given in the late afternoon 
the invitations are issued for an even- 
ing function when it is intended to 
give pleasure and prominence to the 
men of the family—a son, a bride- 
groom or to a distinguished visitor. 

Dinners are the most complimen- 
tary of entertainments. The neces- 
sarily limited number of guests 
makes the attention a more especial 
mark of favor to the individual. 

Luncheons are given when it is the 
wish of the hostess to show courteous 
attention to a few women friends. 


: | 
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Pay Your Friends the 
Subtile Compliment 


of writing to them on paper chosen with 
thought and consideration. 

Ordinary papers — purchased hap-hazard— 
are generally unsatisfactory to write upon, and 
reflect little credit on your taste and selection. 


THE EATON-HURLBUT 
WRITING PAPERS 
“The Papers That Appeal” 


are ordinary only in one particular — price. 
Not fad or freak papers at fancy figures, but 
high-class papers that appeal to all people 
of discriminating taste. 
i For sale by most good 
Stationers. Samples of 
Highland and Twotone Linen 
for name of dealer not carry- 
ing them. 


EATON-HURLBUT 
PAPER COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Linn Murray ‘‘ Homes '’— sre well-furnished homes — 
with money left. 


Colonial Dining Room 


by buying 
this beau- 
tiful set 
From the Makers. 
“Sans retail expense, 
profit.’ Satisfaction 
value, beauty, durabili 
— 54 in. long, leaded 


Sideboard glass cabinets. Xetail 
ge. a price—Oak, $48; 


Table x: 


sans 
guarante 
ty. 


retail 
ed in 


— 54-in. top, 10 ft. Pedestal base. 
September price—Oak, $45; 
y, $50. 


‘ —41 in. wide, leaded glass. September price — Oak, 
| China gsi’, ‘teahogany. $34. 


Chai —full leather seat, retail $7 to $8. Oak, $4.50; 
IfS mahogany, $5.50. Arm chairs to match, $2.50 extra. 
ORDER TODAY — These extra low prices are for our 
September sale only. 
If not ready, we set goods aside on part payment, tut don’t 
, the best opportunity of the year to furnish your dining 
room to utmost advantage. 

If haven't our catalog, WRITE for one, and ask about our new 
“Na edroom Set,’’ ‘Chime Clocks at low cost,”’ and 
the greatest comfort invention of the age, our new Self-Adjust- 
ing LUXURY Chairs. 


_ Linn Murray Furniture Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The 


RETURN DRAFT 


Open Fire Place 


will save half your fuel, give twice as much heat 
as an ordinary grate and perfect ventilation 

It can be piped to any chimney like a stove 
(in new or oid houses). One scuttle of coal keeps 
continuous fire 24 hours. Shipped on approval — 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ALDINE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
tells all about our grates and handsome, high-grade, 
hand-rubbed WOOD MANTELS — shows the new- 
est patterns and our liberal terms of purchase. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Booklet on “ Grates 
and How to Heat with Them,” mailed free. 
ALDINE GRATE & MANTEL COMPANY 

124 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Questions will be answered on this page and 
by mail. Inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents wishing answers 
by mail should inclose addressed stamped 
envelopes. 





DINGS Samples Engraved or 
Printed Invitations and 
Announcements on request. Select 
Goods and Correct Styles. Booklet 
on Wedding Customs Free. 


Franklin Printing (o., Louisville, Ky. 








































TOWNSEND DARLINGTON EACHUS JUNE DELIGHT EDWARDS HAZEL LOUISE SAYRE 


St. Paul, Minnesota Portland, Maine Jersey City, New Jerse 


HESE pictures of the twelve children selected by Mr. 

Walter Russell as the twelve prettiest children in America 
are reproductions of the portraits painted in full oil direct 
from life by Mr. Russell, who visited the home of each child 
expressly for that purpose. 


to the parents of these children, with the compliments of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

In explanation of his selections it may be well to recall 
what Mr. Russell has said in connection with the photographs 
of the 112 children in recent issues of The Journal: 





HESTER LUTHER STEVENS 


Syracuse, New York 





THE PRETTIEST 
IN AMER] 


From Portraits Painted in Oil Expressly for The Ladie 
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As promised, the twelve portraits will now be presented # types, a 


favorabl 
conditior 
fore, in 
which <¢ 


lowed I 


> whe 


a? 37S 
; ’ ye ‘/ 
HAMILTON PHELPS EDWARDS MARIE OCTAVIE FISCHER FLORENCE BROOKING RILE 
Brookline, Massachusetts Seattle, Washington Chillicothe, Ohio 
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HAZEL LOUISE SAYR MARY ERNESTINE COLEMAN DONALD MILLER 


Jersey City, New Jersey Williamsport, Pennsylvania Cincinnati, Ohio 


IEST CHILDREN 
MERICA 


ssly for The Ladies’ Home Journal by Walter Russell 





by Mr. ‘Personal taste was not the basis on which | determined x 
America my choice of these children; otherwise my selection might ey 
il direct be interesting merely as one man’s point of view. Nature’s 


sh child best intentions were first considered. Nature unquestion- 
] ably intends perfection in the creation of all her forms and 
esented # types, and if all the conditions of creation could be exactly 


ents of favorable she could produce perfect forms and types. The 

¢ conditions, however, never are exactly favorable. There- 
0 recall fore, in searching for beautiful children, I considered those 
ographs which closely approximated perfection. Afterward I al- 


lowed personal taste to influence me.”’ 





MARY MATILDA NEWHARD 
Carey, Ohio 





. OOKIN 
-LORENCE BR G RILEY MARGARET CAROLYN MOIST JAMES KEATING BANNERMAN 
jilicothe, Ohi 
Chilli io East Oakland, California St. Louis, Missouri 
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Ls T SEEMS, from 
i | the first superficial 
} . view, as if this 











were a meeting which 
| represented the ideal 
of family unity. 
tt \\\ Here are the varying 
, faces of mothers and 
fathers who, by such 
methods as have been 
individual to them, 
have brought up their offspring from infancy 
to maturity. In the majority there is the 
pride of success on the one hand and a grate- 
ful appreciation on the other, There are 
lonely women, with the designating marks of 
their widowhood, clinging to sons who are 
their chief comfort and consolation, and there 
are fathers watching with parental anxiety 
the daughters who are filling, as best they 
may, the place left vacant by a dead mother. 
At once we feel what a joyful thing it is to 
dwell in families, and we are disturbed by no 
thought of separation except the inevitable 
one that death brings. We begin to havea 
thousand tender imaginings as to how the 
vears will mellow these lifelong ties, and to 
picture the happiness of old age encompassed 
by devoted children whose only care is that 
opportunity shall be given them to requite the 
pains and tenderness bestowed on them. 








Children and Complete Happiness 
UT gradually the value of each younger life 
in and for itself is forced upon our minds, 
and as we think, the impossibility that the 
human heart should be satisfied by such an 
appropriation of its powers of development 
grows clearer and clearer. For each of these 
young lives there waits its own destiny, its 
own career. Each young virginal heart holds 
the germ of motherhood in sacred restfulness 
within its pure recesses. As her mother felt, 
when her child was laid within her waiting 
arms, the reward of her travail pains, so she 
must feel before she has truly fulfilled the 
mission of her womanhood. Each strong 
young man must live a dwarfed, and, in one 
sense, an abortive, life, until a child’s voice 
has called him father, 

We have only brought our children to that 
place whence they must take up their share of 
the burdens and of the splendor of life’s 
achievements, when we see them fully ma- 
tured and ready to write another page of the 
world’s history. Ours they are, and ours 
they will be even after death has parted us. 
Solomon, though he was known to be the 
greatest, the wisest, the most wealthy of 
Kings, was yet as easily recognized as the son 
of David. Every success, every happiness, 
every distinction gives brightness to the 
father’s name, and it is ours to push them 
forward, widen their sphere, enlarge their 
opportunities, until our utmost power of 
cooperation shall be exhausted. 


When Your Children “ Desert” You 


OST pathetic letters have reached me from 
some of you, dear people, regarding what 
is to you the desertion of your children: 
‘‘T have given my daughter every indulg- 
ence and every advantage; I have sacrificed 
ease and comfort for her sake and labored 
cheerfully that she might have what neither 
her mother nor I received in our youth, 
and now that she is a lovely, accomplished 
young woman she wants to leave us when 
we have just begun to enjoy in her the fruit 
of our years of labor and sacrifice. The 
ingratitude of children is incredible.”’ 

The other side of this argument seems to 
be unseen by many a parent, who, having 
given twenty years tothe rearing and perfect- 
ing of a child, comes to a place where he 
expects to enjoy the fruit of his endeavor. 
He wants to see the graceful figure moving 
about his home; he wants to hear the voice 
Which his generous provision has trained to 
delightful harmony; he longs to receive the 
gentle attentions which make life beautiful to 
him. Has he seen this perfect flower grow 
and expand under his roof only that some 
youth shall transplant it? Must this dearest 
daughter go away from his protecting care to 
learn the sorrow and responsibility which 
wives and mothers know? Every suitor isan 
enemy ; the first token of admiration makes the 
admirer offensive in a covetous father’s eyes. 

Then comes the crucial question: ‘‘ For 
whose sake did you so care for and endow 
your child? Was it, after all, for your own 
pleasure that you strove that she should ful- 
fill your ideal of what a woman should be?’’ 

No man will acknowledge this as his end. 
If it were primarily your object to help to 
give the world one more lovely nature fitted 
to bring sunshine into a good man’s life, why 
are you angry that she is eager to make for 
herself a home and give to her generation 
children as dear and sweet as herself? 


Parents Must Make Sacrifices 


EAUTIFUL, conscientious, prayerful let- 

ters, written with trembling hands, ask for 
counsel, ‘‘ Ought Ito remain with my parents? 
Am I wrong to love and look forward eagerly 
toward building up a happy home for the 
man who is so intensely dear to me?’”’ 

The unending variety which this question 
puts on in its perplexing multiplication is 
startling; the various shades of meaning, the 
ever-fresh views of duty, make any attempt 
to define what is right and wrong more than 
futile. What has caused me to ask you to 
come together this morning to the Council 
Chamber has been the hope that, moved by 
desire to be dutiful on one side and generous 
on the other, some general principle might be 
evolved which parents and children should 
take to heart, to their comfort. 

There is no argument t. at the power of 
man’s utmost ingenuity can evolve which 
will deny the fact that giving a child in 
marriage is an act of supreme sacrifice on the 
part of a parent, except in such cases as often 
make us blush for our race, when worldly and 
greedy desire finds compensation in what 
marriage brings of pomp, or wealth, or exalted 
station—those lovely, coveted possessions 
only to be gained by unions with those who 
have them to bestow. But, admitting this, 
what is all unselfish parental life but a long 
self-abnegation? Love's highest aim is to 
forget self; love’s greatest reward is to give 
freely and without a sign of what it costs. 

And sometimes out of this relinquishment 
comes the ctowning reward of a father’s ora 
mother’s life. In the knowledge which mar- 
riage and parental joy and trial bring to the 
young wife or husband is revealed all the 
hitherto unheeded story of what has been 
bestowed from birth, through infancy and 
youth, until this day arrives when, through 
their own experience, they see what they owe, 
and learn the debt of love which they can 
never repay. Often a young woman out of a 
full heart shows to a tender but hitherto 
unappreciated mother how wonderful is the 
realization that has come to her, and within 
a close embrace assures her that she loves her 
as she never did before. 


The Duty of Sons and Daughters 


HERE are cruelly difficult passages in some 

of our lives when sons and daughters — 
especially sons— have to weigh within them- 
selves what their duty is toward the contend- 
ing affections which ask for recognition and 
hold forth their claims. 

A man who would desert his aged parents, 
and leave them to penury and need, in order 
to marry, is despicable in all our eyes; the 
woman who would marry and vow to love and 
honor him who made such a proposal could 
scarcely be worthy any good man’s love, and 
surely would begin her new life devoid alike 
of the blessing of God and the respect of man. 
No situation in life is more visibly expressive 
of the truth of the old proverb: ‘* Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.”’ 

No worthy son, worthily loving a true 
woman and putting his energies to work to 
provide for her, while he also kept his parents 
from need, ever failed in the end to win what 
he struggled for. She, his beloved, may 
have to wait. What matter, though, if they 
are really happy in perfect confidence and 
faithful hope? He may be often discouraged 
and weary of his toil and slow advance, but 
the realization of noble effort made to a noble 
end supports under the most prolonged trial, 
and the gratitude of a feeble mother and the 
courageous goodness of a loving sweetheart 
can make life sweet even if hand and brain 


‘are both worn and weary. 


I have known eight years of waiting, with- 
out either complaint or reproach, still leave 
unsatisfied an aunt who had stood in a 
parent’s place and given a young professional 
man his education. She neither required 
pecuniary aid nor was she in any way either 
a lonely or a desolate person, but she claimed 
that her nephew ‘‘ owed her the first ten years 
of his early professional life,’’ to compensate 
her for what she had done for him. 

Such selfishness as this is rare, but in many 
and many a household it is made so difficult 
for a child to leave home that the opposition 
makes life a continual struggle. 


We are Our Own Worst Enemies 


S I SIT looking at you I can read a con- 
firmation of many letters telling me of 
anxious doubts as to duty; anxious, heart- 
breaking desires to do right, and yet having 
no clew to guide the decision on which so 
much depends. That self is, alas, our worst 
enemy, and is so often successful in blinding 
even pure, truth-seeking eyes, we cannot 
deny; nor dare I say that youth remembers 
as it should either its power to make the old 


DRAWN BY EUGENIE M. WIREMAN 


Council Chamber 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 
A Meeting of Parents and Their Marriageable Children 


happy or its duty toward those who have sus- 
tained and blessed it. Yet I see aged and 
worn countenances which are wet with selfish 
tears at the very idea of giving up any share 
of a child’s time, or money, or thought, and 
these make continual, distressing, though 
silent, appeals to their sons not to do less than 
grant them all of life and thought until death 
calls them away. 

As I said just now, he or she who is deaf, 
or cold, or unrealizing toward the claims of 
parents who need either bread, or shelter 
for their bodies, or the richer nutriment of 
love for their declining years, is worse than 
an ingrate; but there are few truly loving, 
worthy young people who so treat their 
parents. Terrible records of such lives we 
may read of any day, but they are to the 
majority as are all the records of evil natures 
which exhibit themselves in their abnormal 
and distressing actions; they do not, thank 
God, represent the conduct of good, thinking 
young Americans toward their parents. 


Every Man Owes a Duty to Himself 


VERY strong and plain letter from a 
manly correspondent lays a reasonable 
and intelligent account of the latter’s position 
before an editor, asking dispassionate advice. 
He is thirty years old; has been self- 
supporting since he was eighteen, and has 
done his duty toward the support of his 
home, which is not one of poverty or great 
restriction. His parents absolutely refuse 
to listen to any mention of his future mar- 
riage, nor will they treat with any kindness 
the young girl who might make them a 
dutiful and loving daughter. He istold that 
there is nothing to spare, and that as he pro- 
gresses in business he should increase his aid 
to the family comfort. He wants to know 
whether he is disloyal to decide to marry 
without their approbation, and trust to time 
to justify him. There are those in this meet- 
ing well fitted by experience to give him their 
advice. The Council Chamber will express 
its own opinion frankly: ‘‘ He —if his case is 
truly stated — ough/ to marry, keeping always 
an open hand and a grateful memory toward 
those to whom he owes his being.’’ 


When parental demand exceeds fair and 


honorable realization of the duty a man owes 
to himself it ceases to be an obligation to 
yield to it. Any true-hearted mother will, 
even though tears dim her eyes and the chok- 
ing pain of self-surrender makes her speech 
slow and indistinct, bid her children to build 
up for themselves homes in which they shall 
find rest to their hearts, incentives to noble 
endeavor, and repeat in their generation what 
has been the joy of her own life. 

But, dear young men and women, do not 
be in haste. Love is a help and an uplift if 
it be true and pure, but it is patient also, 
and is, first of all, concerned not to buy its 
joys by lack of faithfulness to those who have 
just claim to tenderness and good faith. 


A Mother’s Fatal Mistake 


fy that parent, especially that mother, who 
fancies that she can hold the heart of son 
or daughter by thrusting her own loneliness, 
or regret, or pang of parting, between them 
and a happy, reasonable marriage, makes the 
most fatal mistake which a blinded judgment 
can commit. A warm sympathy, an under- 
standing interest in the new emotion which 
God and nature have planted in their young 
hearts, a generous effort to make the way easy 
to fulfill the desire which it is ordained 
should carry human lives onward in the great 
progress of the world, will refresh the springs 
of love in a child’s heart, and draw the souls 
of parent and offspring closer together. 

To each of these knitted lives forgetfulness 
of self is necessary to insure that the love- 
flame is kept pure and bright. Particularly 
does a young man resent a demand that he 
shall yield more to his home than its due pro- 
portion of his life; and few are the manly 
hearts that are not softened and kindled by 
comprehension of what that intense impulse 








is which makes it irresistible to ‘‘ leave father | 


and mother and cleave only to his wife.” 

Dear parents, by your own memories of that 
golden time of your youth in which you were 
absorbed by a passion which you neither 
sought for nor understood, that time when the 
days had but one purpose, when you listened 
but for one voice, be tender of your children’s 
loves and do not alienate their hearts by being 
either cold or unsympathetic. If they must 
wait help them with patience and hope, and 
let your children bring you new affections to 
brighten your lives. 

Sons and daughters, be gentle as you close 
the home door behind you; do not hurry 
away. The love you give and the love you 
have won ought to keep your hearts satisfied ; 
and never forget the mother that bore you, 
nor the father who sustained you. 





Every other mattress in 
the world is s/uffed—hair, 
cotton, feathers or husks 
—jammed in at the open 
end of a tick. That’s why 
lumps, bumps and holes 
soon cause you restless 
nights. Each 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 
is built—not stuffed. 
Hand-laid sheets of 
downy softness, each 
full size, are carefully 
built within the 
tick. It is germ and 
vermin-proof. An oc- 
casional sun-bath is 
all it requires. The 
tick can be taken off 
and washed when 
soiled. 


Send for Free Book 


Our 138-page book, 
“ The Test of Time," not 
only treats exhaustively 
the mattress question, 
but also describes and 
illustrates OSTERMOOR 
Cushions and Pillows, 
for Window Seats, Cosy 
Corners, Hall Benches 
and Easy Chairs ; Boat 
Cushions, Carriage 
Cushions and Church 
Cushions. 


























Look Out! Dealers 
are trying to sell the 
‘just as good kind.” 
Ask to see the name 
“OSTERMOOR” and 
our trade-mark 
label, sewn on the 
end. Show them 
you won't be fooled. 
Mattresses for- 
warded, charges 
prepaid by us, same 
day check is re- 
ceived. 








30 NIGHTS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


If it is not even all 
you have hoped for in 
cleanliness, durability 
and comfort, you get 
your money back by 
return mail —* Noques- 
tions asked.” 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 2 ’ - 

3 feet wide, - 30 i © 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 \ - 

4 feet wide, - 0 5 - 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., - 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 
In two parts 50c. extra. Special sizes, special prices. 
Delivery charges prepaid to any place 

OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co. 
Ltd., Montreal 
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transmits light color- 
less as crystal. It 
Ww does not show a 
tint — yellowish 
or greenish— 
and its surfaces 
do not appear 
smoky as you 
hold a piece be- 
tween the light and 
your eye. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark / @ 
engraved on it, 


is genuine. HAWKES 
Cut glass and Hawkes Cut Glass are 
different. Hawkes Cut Glass is unique. 


Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
BY WEARING ITS 


or Class Pin 
Hundreds of Designs Free 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desired. 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desired. 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark- 
able prices: 


In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 10 cents. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. 
Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our beautiful catalogue, 
showing hundreds of clesigns, free. 

All work guaranteed. Money back if 
not satisfied. 

Special designs and estimates gladly 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


















*, Size 10 in. ; blue and white porcelain. 
Striking portrait of President, copy 
of autograph, eight stirring scenes. 
Handsome wall or mantel decora- 

tion. 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 


Bloomingdale Bros., New York 
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The Journal’s Original Drawings 
Offered Free of All Cost 


CORES of requests are constantly received by THE JOURNAL from schools, colleges, art 
societies and clubs, asking for assistance in establishing permanent art exhibitions by a 
contribution of one of our original drawings. Most of these requests come from organiza- 

tions broadly educational in character and in every way deserving of hearty support; but, of 
course, we cannot accede to all. 

To assist such organizations in the formation of art collections we have now decided to offer 
these beautiful, original drawings, many of them by the foremost American illustrators, free, to 
members of any school, religious society, woman’s club, neighborhood guild house, literary or 
art society, for their schoolroom, meeting-room, or parish or club house. 
only one of each original and it must be “ first come, first served.”’ 

Each application must be made by the president of the organization applying, and a choice of 
three originals should be given in order of preference. The first one on the list remaining on hand 
will be sent, all expressage prepaid. It is understood that the drawings are not offered for home 
purposes or to individuals, but only to such organizations as those quoted. 
are unframed. 


Of course, there is 


All of the drawings 
For each of them THE JOURNAL paid from Twenty to Seventy-five Dollars. 


How to Get the Originals 


To any school, society or club sending ten new yearly subscriptions to THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL at One Dollar each we will send one of these original drawings. 





Elizabeth Shippen Green Reginald B. Birch 
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My Best 20 Left-Overs 








! RUE economy consists 

of buying small quanti- 
ties of the best materials and using them 
carefully. When one wants a fine piece of 
roasted beef the roast itself must be of fair 
size; small roasts are extravagant and not 
palatable. Jarge roasts lose less in cooking 
than small ones, but the left-overs must be 
utilized or the dish is most expensive. Asa 
rule left-overs are extravagances; they show 
thoughtless buying; but to know how to util- 
ize them is the stronghold of every housewife. 
Many left-over vegetables are better on 
second cooking, especially the starchy ones. 
Not so, however, with meats. 

Dishes made from eggs and milk should not 
be kept for a second day, especially during 
the warm months. Fish, even if perfectly 
fresh when cooked, is by far more dangerous 
than stale meat. Beef and mutton keep 
longer than either fish or white meats. 

A few of the succulent vegetables, such as 
beans, peas, corn and stewed tomatoes, are 
better the second day than on the first; 
enough may be cooked one day to serve for 
the second, providing they are quickly chilled 
after cooking. Stock and boiled meats must 
be put at once in a cold place or they will 
sour in the cooling, especially if there is much 
moisture in the atmosphere. Stand the stock 
bowl in a pan of cold water and change the 
water frequently until the stock is cool, then 
put it at once in the refrigerator. Cooked 
meats should also be cooled quickly. Do 
not cover materials while cooling. Spiced 
meats will keep longer in warm weather than 
plain boiled or roasted meats. 

Save everything, even if it is only a table- 
spoonful of stewed tomatoes or one of peas; 
it may be added to to-morrow’s omelet and 
change a plain omelet into a dainty one. If 
the yolk of the egg has been used for a sauce 
save the white, and in arranging for next 
day’s dinner have something for dessert in 
which it may play a part. If there is one cold 
boiled potato save it; you may have cream 
of potato soup without the cooking of an extra 
potato. A few ears of corn may be cut off 
and added to breakfast muffins, or to the 
omelet, making corn muffins and a corn ome- 
let. Apintof stewed tomatoes will make the 
tomato sauce for chops or beef croquettes. 

A very nice experiment is to take six or 
eight saucers of left-overs from the refrigera- 
tor, and, with a few extra materials, convert 
them into a luncheon. To the saucer of 
apple sauce add a little tapioca for apple 
tapioca, or the white of a well-beaten egg 
folded in for apple snow; or with an egg and 
half a pint of milk filled in custard-cups and 
baked, a Marlborough custard. Such work 
is not only interesting but instructive. It 
calls out inventive and artistic ideas, and 
makes pleasant work of the so-called drudg- 
ery. Every duty that calls out our better 
thoughts and higher nature not only educates 
the doer but elevates the position as well. 


Potatoes au Gratin 


UT a pint of cold mashed potatoes ina 
saucepan; add half a cupful of milk; stir, 
and beat until the potatoes are hot and 
smooth. Take from the fire, fold in the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs, heap in a baking- 
dish, and brown quickly in a hot oven. 
Serve with roasted or broiled beef. 


Creamed Hashed Potatoes 


HOP cold boiled potatoes rather fine; 

season them with salt and pepper; fill 
them ina baking-dish; pour over sufficient 
good milk or cream to just cover, and put in 
a quick oven until nicely browned. 


Potato Puff 


HOP cold boiled potatoes rather fine; sea- 

son them with salt and pepper; put them 
in a baking-dish, pour over sufficient cream 
sauce to just cover, dust the top with grated 
plain or Parmesan cheese, and put in a hot 
oven until nicely browned. 


Hashed Browned Potatoes 


HOP cold boiled potatoes rather fine; to 

each half-pint add three tablespoonfuls 
of cream, half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper; mix; put a tablespoonful of 
butter into a shallow frying-pan, put in the 
potatoes, flatten them in a perfectly smooth 
layer, cook slowly until a golden brown, fold 
one-half over the other, and turn out on a 
heated dish. 


Potato Croquettes 


UT a pint of cold mashed potatoes in a 
saucepan; add four tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a dash of pepper, 
a grating of nutmeg, and stir and beat until 
smooth and hot. Take from the fire, add the 
yolks of two eggs, and form into cylinder- 
shaped croquettes. Beat the white of one 
egg and add to it a tablespoonful of water; 
roll the croquettes in this, then in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. 
The remaining white of egg may be used 
for some other dish. 


The Ninth Installment of “My Best 250 Recipes” 


By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


What to Do with Left-Over Bread 


HE crusts of bread may be cut in blocks, 

browned in the oven, and put aside to 
serve with soups. They may also be used in 
scalloped dishes, as scalloped tomatoes and 
cabbage. Dry the unsightly and rougher 
pieces, then grind and use for breading. 


Scalloped Tomatoes 


UT a layer of dried bread-blocks in the 

bottom of a baking-dish, then a layer of 
stewed tomatoes, or bits of left-over raw to- 
matoes that are not sufficiently sightly for 
salads; dust over them a little chopped onion, 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper, another 
layer of bread-blocks, tomatoes, seasoning, 
and another layer of bread-blocks; put here 
and there a bit of butter, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. 


Scalloped Cabbage 


HOP any bits of cabbage that are not 
sufficiently sightly to serve raw, or use 
left-over stewed cabbage; make a cream 
sauce and mix it with the cabbage. Puta 
layer of bread-blocks in the bottom of a 
baking-dish, then a layer of creamed cabbage, 
another layer of bread-blocks, cabbage, and 
another layer of bread. Put here and there 
bits of butter, and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. 
Cabbage cooked in this way does not give 
off any odor. 


Bread Muffins 


REAK into bits sufficient stale bread to 
fill a quart measure. Cover them with 
one pint of cold milk, soak for fifteen minutes, 
and then with a spoon stir and beat them toa 
smooth paste; add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
and one cupful of flour that has been sifted 
witha heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder; 
fold in carefully the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs, and bake in twelve greased muffin- 
pans, in a quick oven, for twenty minutes. 
Muffins left over from breakfast may be 
pulled, not cut apart, and toasted for lunch- 
eon or supper. 


Bread Pudding 


EAT two eggs without separating, add four 

tablespoonfuls of sugar, and beat again; 
add one pint of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a grating of nutmeg; pour intoa baking- 
dish, cover the top with buttered bread, 
buttered side up, and bake in a moderate 
oven until the custard is set (about twenty 
minutes). Serve cold. 


Bread Croquettes 


HESE are very nice when they are served 
with fricassee of chicken, lamb or veal, 
and may take the place of other starchy food. 
Rub stale bread in the hands until it is 
evenly crumbed. To one quart of crumbs 
add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a cup 
of clean currants, a grating of nutmeg and 
three well-beaten eggs; work this mixture 
with the hand until it is moist, form in small 
pyramids, dip in egg, roll in breadcrumbs, 
and fry in smoking-hot fat. 
Sugar may be omitted if desired, and salt, 
pepper and parsley added. 


Prune Soufflé 


ASH sufficient stewed prunes to make 

half a pint; press them through a col- 
ander; add four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
stir in the well-beaten whites of four eggs; 
turn in a baking-dish, dust with powdered 
sugar, and bake in a moderately quick oven 
for ten minutes. 


Cheese 


HELLS of Edam or pineapple cheese after 
being scooped out nearly clean may be 
saved to use as a baking-dish for creamed 
spaghetti, macaroni or rice. After the dish 
is completed pour it in the shell, stand it on 
a greased paper in a baking-pan, and bake 
for fifteen minutes. Serve in the shell. 
Other bits of dried cheese may be grated 
and put aside to serve with macaroni or as a 
flavoring to bread-balls for soup. 


Left-Over Vegetables 


HERE comes a time every few days when 
even the economical housewife finds an 
accumulation of little things. Just a few 
peas, a few olives, a slice or two of beets, a 
cold potato, a little cold steak, a few bits of 
cold fish —all these may be utilized in salads. 
The Russian salad will take almost the entire 
quantity of meat and vegetables. 

Fish may be dressed with mayonnaise and 
served on lettuce leaves. Vegetables may be 
mixed and served on lettuce leaves with 
French dressing, or stuffed in peeled and 
scooped-out tomatoes. An Egyptian salad is 
palatable, sightly and easily made. Mix 
peas, string beans, a little cress, chopped 
cabbage, a grated onion, and season with 
salt, pepper and celery seed; fill this in 
scooped-out tomatoes, cover with French 
dressing, and use at once. 





Rice Croquettes KC 


UT one pint of cold boiled rice in a double 
boiler with a gill of milk; stir until hot, 
add the yolk of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of 


sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla; take from the | 


fire and turn out to cool; when cold form into 
cylinders, dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and 
fry in smoking-hot fat. If these are to be 
served with meat omit the sugar and vanilla, 
and add salt, pepper and parsley. 


Lemon Rice 


be, yh one cupful of cold boiled rice in one 
pint of milk; separate three eggs, add 
half a cupful of sugar to the yolks, beat thor- 
oughly, add them to the rice mixture, and add 
the grated yellow rind and juice of one lemon. 
Turn this in a baking-dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven for thirty minutes. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, add three tablespoon- 


fuls of powdered sugar, beat again until dry | 


and light; heap this over the pudding, dust 


with powdered sugar, brown in the oven, and | 


stand aside to cool. 


Compote of Peaches 


EHEAT cold boiled rice by standing it in | 


a colander in a kettle of boiling water. 
Pare peaches, cut them in halves and remove 
the stones. Put the hot rice in the centre of 
a platter, cover with the peaches, dust with 
powdered sugar, and serve immediately with 
a pitcher of cream or milk. 


Meats That are Left Over 
EATS are the most costly of all articles of 


food; for this reason it is necessary to | 
utilize all left-overs. The meat from soup | 


may be used for curries, bobotee or any dish 


calling for high seasonings. It has in the | 
long, slow cooking parted with both its odor | 


and flavor, but not with its nourishing qual- 
ity. Cold mutton may be made into pilau, 


simply stewed mutton with rice, or hash, or a | 


barbecue, or a casserole; in fact, all the so- 
called ‘‘ French entrées’’ are simply re- 


warmed meats. Reheat white meats in white | 


or yellow sauce; dark meats in tomato or 
brown sauce, 


Croquettes 


HIS recipe will answer for all kinds of 


meat croquettes. Chop sufficient cold 
meat to make one quart; rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and four rounding 
tablespoonfuls of flour; add ther to a pint of 
hot milk; stir and cook until *. is a thick, 
smooth paste, when take from the fire. Add 
to the meat two level teaspoonfuls of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, a dash of red 
pepper, a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley and a 
tablespoonful of onion juice. Mix thoroughly, 
add the cream sauce; mix again, and turn out 
to cool. When cold form into croquettes, dip 
in egg, roll in breadcrumbs, and fry in hot fat. 


Chicken in Rice Casserole 


ASH one cupful of rice, throw in boiling 

water, boil for twenty minutes, then 
drain. Add half a cupful of milk, a table- 
spoonful of butter, a level teaspoonful of salt 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper; stir 
toa rather smooth paste. Brush custard-cups 
with butter and line them to the depth of half 
an inch with the rice mixture. Rub two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour 
together; add a pint of milk, stir until boil- 
ing; add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper and one pint of nicely-seasoned blocks 
of cold cooked chicken. Fill this mixture in 
the centre of the cups, cover with a layer of 
rice, stand in a pan of boiling water, and 
cook in the oven for twenty minutes. Turn 
carefully on a heated dish, garnish with 
nicely-seasoned peas, and send to the table. 


Mock Terrapin 


UT bits of cold roasted fowl, turkey or 

duck in cubes of one inch. Measure; 
to each pint allow two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour, half a pint of 
milk and the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs. 
Rub the butter and flour together, add the 
milk, stir until boiling; add this gradually to 
the yolks of the eggs, rubbing all the while. 
When you have a perfectly smooth, thick, 
yellow sauce, add the chicken; stand it over 
hot water for at least twenty minutes, add a 
level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
white pepper and a teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Serve smoking hot. 


Creamed Fish 


UB together one tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour; add half a pint of milk, stir 
until boiling; take from the fire, add a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper 
and one pint of cold cooked fish, picked in 
flakes; stand this over hot water until thor- 
oughly heated. Serve on toast, in paté 
shells, paper cases or in a potato border. 








In the next issue of The Journal Mrs. Rorer will continue 
this valuable series with ‘*‘ My Best Ten Poultry Dishes”’ 
and ** My Best Ten Game Dishes.” 




















“I spent one cent for a postal 
card and saved $16 by buying a 
Kalamazoo Range.” 








Will you spend one cent to inves- 
tigate our special factory offer on 


lamazoo 


We ship direct 
to you from 
our own fac- 
tory, freight 
prepaid, on 


360 Days 


Approval 


and save you from 25% to 40% in the purchase price. 
You can't find a better at any price; if not perfectly 
satisfactory return it at our expense. We can do this 
because we are the only stove manufacturers in the 
world who are selling their entire product direct from 
the factory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, 
dealers’ and middlemen's profits — therefore, do not be 
influenced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for yourself. 


Send for New Free Catalogue 
and compare our prices and quality with those of local 
dealers. That will tell the story. The catalogue is the 
most complete ever issued by any manufacturer selling 
direct to the user. Describes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special fac- 


tory prices. 

A GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood anc coal. 

A NEW CAST RANGE for hard coal exclu- 
sively, made especially for the eastern and city 
trade —a great money saver. 

A NEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
— handsomely nickeled —the equal of any high 
grade parlor stove in the world—a great 


bargain. 

00 HOT BLAST STOVE for soft 
coal, 
A NEW CAST COTTAGE HEATING STOVE 


for wood 


ETC. ETC. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are equipped with 
our patent Oven LThermom- 
eter— great fuel saver — makes 
baking and roasting easy. 


Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates used in 
all Kalamazoo Steel Kanges at no aclditional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for use. Any- 
one can set thei up. 


PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufacturers — 
not simply dealers; we guarantee our product under 
a $20,000 bank bond ; we pay all freight charges; if you 
are not perfectly satisfied we don't want you to keep 
the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval test. 
The Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or range 
in the world, and we certainly do save you money. 
Send for free catalogue No. 306; read our offer; com- 
pare our prices and then let us ship you a Kalamazoo. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo or any 
Commercial Agency. 



























“BALL MASON” FRUIT JARS. 


‘There is a difference in the 
Mason Fruit Jars made by 
various manufacturers 
“BALL MASON” 
Fruit Jars are the best 
because they are made 
of the best material, by 
MASON skilled workmen. The 
Jars are carefully se- 
lected, provided with perfect Caps and good 
Rubbers. They are thoroughly reliable and will 
keep fruit for years. . e 
Why take chances of your fruit ogetiing y using 
indatior or untried teaale? The “BALL 
MASON” has been used over 20 years, is 
known to be reliable, and can be obtained at a 
reasonable price. More of them are used than 
all other brands combined. This fact is evidence 
of their superiority. 
Demand “BALL MASON” Jars. 
BALL BROS. GLASS MFG. CO., MUNCIE, INDIANA 
Largest Fruit Jar Mfrs. in the World. 





Hasson’s Prepared Nutmeg 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A richly flavored aromatic preparation for pud- 
dings, pies, cakes, custards and desserts of every 
kind. Invaluable in preparing food and drinks 
for invalids. Put up in dredging box, ready for 
instant use. Price 1Se per box. Sent by mail. 


HASSON COMPANY, 70 William Street, Newark, N. J. 














Mrs Housekeeper 


try it just once. Wash your 


‘clothes with Fels-Naptha and 
| cut wash-day in half. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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‘* My appetite comes 
to me while eating.’ 


, 


The demand for Uneeda Biscuit is ever 
growing. 


Through life, from infancy to old age— 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


When your appetite says Uneeda Biscuit 


you can’t deny it. 


Said Wit to Wisdom — ‘“‘A full stomach 
makes a light heart.” 
Said Wisdom to Wit—* Uneeda Biscuit.” 


Anybody who has lost his appetite can 
find it in a package of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Keep good, sell good, are good. Look 


good, taste good, do good. 


The Doctor says:—‘‘ You must not eat 
a heavy lunch at mid-day.” 

Nature says:—‘‘I must have something 
to work on.”’ 

Common Sense says :-—“‘ Uneeda Biscuit.” 


If all the air tight packages used by the 
National Biscuit Company in one year 
were laid end to end they would make a 
string long enough to reach around the 
world eighty-seven times. 

One-half the world knoweth 
not how the other half liveth. 
— RABELAIS. 


It would only require a reunion of the 
halves to demonstrate that the whole world 
lives on Uneeda Biscuit. 


Went up like a rocket; stays up likea 
star. There’s no let up to the healthy de- 
mand for Uneeda Biscuit. 


Hungry people, tired people, particular 
people, all people — Uneeda Biscuit. 

Perpetual youth, as far as a cracker is 
concerned, is easy. You always get Uneeda 
Biscuit as if just from the oven. 


Many foods please the palate but plague 
the stomach. Some please the stomach 
but plague the palate. Uneeda Biscuit 
delight both. 


A great figure of speech—s5c—with a 
request for an air tight package of Uneeda 
Biscuit. at 

Wouldst thou both eat 
thy cake and have tt P 
— GEORGE HERBERT. 


The only way to keep your biscuit and 
eat them too, is to buy Uneeda Biscuit in 
an air tight package. It keeps them so 
you can eat them. 


Still the best, and better still — Uneeda 
Biscuit. a 

Like a snow ball on a hill is the rapidly 
gtowing popularity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


You need a biscuit and the biscuit you 
need is Uneeda Biscuit. 
It’s poor eating when the flavor 
of the food lies in the cruet. 
— GEORGE ELIOT. 
Uneeda Biscuit need no sauce except 
hunger —no relish except appetite. 
Who said Uneeda Biscuit? We said it 
first, your neighbor said it next, now 
everybody says Uneeda Biscuit. 





The woman who bakes the best of every- 
thing always buys Uneeda Biscuit in an 
air tight package. They are one of the 
best things she can’t bake. 

There's a saying that goes without say- 
ing — Uneeda Biscuit. 


There’s a munch or a lunch in Uneeda 


Biscuit. 


It's proof of the highest culture to say 
the greatest matters in the simplest way. 


— EMERSON. 
Uneeda Biscuit — enough said. 
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Copyright 1901 
National Biscuit 
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PHILOSOPHY FROM THE 
BAKERY 





Said every woman to every other woman: 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


When your appetite plays truant, Uneeda 
Biscuit will coax it back. 


To make the schoolboy’s lunch complete, 

With something cheap— yet good to eat, 

A pleasant change from bread and meat — 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Not to know Uneeda Biscuit is to argue 
oneself unknown. _ 


The “Pie Belt” is a name facetiously 
given to the New England States because 
of the New Englander’s proverbial fondness 
for pie. The Uneeda Biscuit belt, however, 
would include the entire country, because 
everybody is fond of Uneeda Biscuit. 


All the bakers of Rotterdam toiled 
day and night to make biscuit. 
—MACAULAY, History of England. 


Over 300,000,000 packages of Uneeda 
Biscuit have been made to supply the de- 
mand cf the United States. Thus history 
repeats itself. 


First in nutriment, first in purity, first in 
the judgment of discriminating people. 


Uneeda Biscuit come in an air tight 
package that means hands off— dust out— 
good in. : 

Three things that do not belong to this 
age: 

Ye old tallow candle. 

Ye spinning wheel. 

Ye soda cracker bag. 
In THIS age— Uneeda Biscuit. 


Pass them around whene’er you will, 
The plate comes back for another fill. 


To refresh an unexpected guest is but an 
act of hospitality if you know Uneeda 
Biscuit. 


If you eat to live, live on the best. 
If you live to eat, eat the best. 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of food for 
all classes, ages and conditions. 


Crackers are common, but Uneeda Bis- 
cuit are uncommon crackers, packed in an 
uncommon way, which keeps them uncom- 
monly good. 


Best for the digestion, without a question. 


Where you find coffee and tea, flour, 
sugar and salt, there you will find Uneeda 
Biscuit — one of the staples of life. 


The Trial— proves their goodness. 

The Evidence —is in the biscuit. 

The Judge — is public opinion. 

The Charge — is five cents a package. 

The Verdict—is always in favor of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


‘What neat repast shall 
feast us light and choice ?’’ 
The lightest and choicest of all biscuit, 
to be sure, Uneeda Biscuit. 


Keeping a good thing good is next to 
making it good. 


A stock broker would define common 


| soda crackers (usually damp and soggy) as 





‘‘ watered stock.”” A sailor would define 
Uneeda Biscuit (always dry and light) as a 
little “‘pleasure smack.”’ 


A nickel will tickle the appetite that’s 
fickle when it’s spent for Uneeda Biscuit. 

“Chin music” is one of the sweetest 
sounds known when it’s made by the 
crackle of crisp, fresh Uneeda Biscuit in 
your own mouth. 


As Mark Twain would say: September 
is one of the months in which Uneeda 
Biscuit are especially good. The other 
months are October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August. 

The more we make, the better they take, 
Growing better with every bake. 





The Long and the Short of it— 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


No use talking — Uneeda Biscuit. 











BREAD 
MAKER 


Mixes and Kneads 


Bread Thoroughly 


in Three Minutes. 
Hands do 
not Touch the 


Dough. 


SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 
Does away with hand kneading 
and makes better bread. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in U.S. for 
$3. If unsatisfactory we refund 
money and pay return charges. 


Send for Booklet A— Free. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 


Made by LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A, 





| SUFFOLK 
SANITARY FLEECE 


BLANKET 


The latest and best accomplishment in 
the art of blanket making. Light but 
warm—protection without much weight. 
Made on hygienic principles. Much 
more healthful than woolen blankets. 
Indispensable for fall and winter. One 
use proves its worth. 


The favorite blanket to-day. 












You should try it. 


Cost Only $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


Woven, ready to use, in pure white with baby blue 
or rose pink borders. If not found at your dealer's 
send us $1.50 with clealer’s name and we will send 
you by prepaid express one sample pair. Write to-day. 
FLANOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. 0. Box 3094, BOSTON, MASS. 


—-SWISS MILK COCOA, 


ns 








is far better than 
COFFEE. 
Easily Digested. 





A Nerve Food 
of Unquestion- 
able Value. 


Being in Glass, 
it is Absolutely 
Hygienic. 
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Is made from 
the BEST co- 
coa bean and 
is delicious 
and fragrant. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
CROFT & ALLEN CO., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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By Cynthia Westover Alden 
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SEPTEMBER SUNSHINE 
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President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


& ERHAPS many readers of THE JOURNAL 

> will think, because this is the month of 
@ September, that much of our ‘* fresh- 
Wet ” 


air’’ work will cease, and that many of 
our Sunshine Homes will be closed; but 
such is not the case. 

Our Sunshine Home at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
never closes. This beautiful retreat has been in 
existence two years, and it is a haven for those suf- 
fering from rheumatism. Any one who has been 
troubled with this painful sickness can appreciate 
what a blessing the Hot Springs Home is. It is on 
the street-car line direct to the baths, and in walking 
distance for those able to walk. The dream of the 
women who have the Home in charge is to secure 
the right to use the water, and then to build bath- 
houses in connection with the Home. Just now 
several of the guests are so crippled that they live 
most of the time in wheel-chairs, but those not so 
badly off aid and assist all they can. There isa 
great lawn with swings, easy-chairs, hammocks and 
tents for comfort and cheer. ‘The flower-garden is 
cared for by the guests; those who are able also care 
for their own rooms. A Sunday service is held 
regularly by some clergyman from the city, and 
outings are provided on every day possible. The 
members of the Sunshine Branch take turns taking 
the invalids out for an airing in their carriages, and 
flowers, fruit and delicacies in abundance find their 
way into the different rooms occupied by those too 
ill to partake of the outdoor sunshine. 


A National Sunshine Home 

HIS, too, isa National Sunshine Home. Every 
State in the Union sends to Hot Springs its sick 
from rheumatism. So far the Home has not had 
one guest from its own State—Arkansas. Such 
persons are looked after by relatives and friends, 
but when a stranger comes for the benefit that the 
baths there give her, and she finds herself unex- 
pectedly stranded and too ill to help herself, then 
is the time that the Sunshine Branch, of which Miss 

Mary P. Gaines is president, ** lends a hand.” 
For example, Miss Gaines is called to the ’phone, 





and she hears this : ‘I am Doctor B There 
is a young woman here from Vermont. She is a 
| school-teacher, I understand. She was dreadfully 
crippled but is improving rapidly. One more 


' of fifteen children went there. 


course of the baths would make her all right, I 
think, but she tells me her money has run out and 
she must get back to work. If you can take herasa 
guest at the Sunshine Home for a month I’ll stand 
the expense of the baths. When she gets her first sal- 
ary she will pay up, she says. If she returns now I 
don’t think she’ll teach very long.” 

**T’ll see Mrs. Eastman, who is manager of the 
Home,’’ replies Miss Gaines; ‘‘ if there is a bed 
free I am sure you can send her up to-day.’’ 

Asaresult there is nevera bed vacant many days. 
Generally there are two or three persons waiting. 

The Home is occupied now by young women from 
Vermont, Kentucky, New York, Missouri, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Ohio and Michigan. At the last 
annual meeting of the International Sunshine 
Society a vote was passed that each State contribute 
yearly a mite toward the support of this magnificent 
work. So far the whole expense has been borne by 
the local branch. No questions are asked as to 
what State the invalid comes from when the call is 
made for help, and for that very reason the different 
sections are anxious to assist, and thereby feel that 
should one of their own happen to need the sunshine 
offered by this particular band of ‘‘ good-cheer’’ 
workers she might be the more welcome. 

Would it be asking too much of any one reading 
this who has suffered from rheumatism, and knowing 
the value of such medical care, to send an offering, 
to be used in giving relief to some one of the many 
that are daily pleading for ‘‘ just afew days’ help,”’ 
that they may be well again ? 

A music-teacher I know very well is compelled to 
give lessons, though she is suffering great pain from 
rheumatism that is gradually affecting her hands. 
The doctor says, ‘*Go to Hot Springs,’’ but she 
can’t. She has no money. She has a large class 
and is able to care for herself now, but if she gets 
crippled there is nothing in the future for her but 
charity. It would not take much to send her to the 
Sunshine Home in Hot Springs, and if many con- 
tributed a little think what it would mean to her. 


Where Some Children Have an Outing 
HE Sunshine Fresh-Air Home in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has been open since June 7. It will 
not close until October. On July 1 the first band 
The Home is new 
and was built on land given by one of the citizens of 
Bridgeport as his dues for the year. The building 


| cost the women of the Bridgeport Branch about five 


DING INVITATIONS 22¢422¢:ncemens | 


graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “‘ Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


thousand dollars. The rooms were furnished by 
the different members, and the running expenses for 
the summer were met by the branch that gave all 
sorts of good times, for which the guests paid a 
generous admission fee. The children were all sent 
from New York City, all being Sunshine members 
in good standing. Every little one belonging to the 
** Golden Hour Home,”’ on Nineteenth Street, New 
York, had an invitation to spend two weeks asa 
guest in Bridgeport, each member of the Sunshine 
Branch adopting the child that occupied ‘* her 
bed.’”” There was some rivalry, each member 
aiming that her adopted child should have a better 


time than any of the others. Can you picture all 
the rides, picnics, games, races, swims and boat- 
rides that these little folks participated in? The 
only expense attached to the outing was the price of 
the ticket on the boat from New York to Bridgeport. 
The children had been saving pennies for months 
and weeks before the time came to open the Home, 
and eighty-seven had enrolled their names at head- 
quarters as ready for their turn when it might come. 

One dear little girl who had been in a plaster cast 
for two years has been allowed to go more than once, 


and when she was not at Bridgeport she was the | 


guest of some of the women on Long Island. 


Her | 


tiny body was so wasted away that she could 


scarcely stand when she first went into the country, 
but as the days went by the pink came into her 
cheeks, and the little legs and arms got brown and 
strong if not very plump. 


Send in Your Mite for the Little Ones 

I Laawe plan was to entertain two hundred children, 
each for two weeks, before the Home closed in 
October. The only way you can help me in this work 
is to send a mite to be used as carfare or boat ticket 
for the Jittle ones who have been good all the year, 

but who could not save up pennies enough. 
One boy whose papa and mamma are dead, and 
who lives with ** the blind Granny what’s got a son 


who sells papers and buys us victuals,” said to me to- 


day: ‘* Jimmy (the paper-seller) says maybe youse’]l 
take us to de country in September. Kin ye?’’ 
He held his breath, waiting for my answer. 
** Why September rather than any other month ?”’ 
**?Cause anudder boy’ll take Jimmy’s stand and 
keep it till we got back. Den a lady said she’d 
give Granny a dress and a hat when she gits back 
from de country, and dat’s in September. See?” 
When I told him I felt sure we could arrange it he 
did not stop to say ‘‘ Thank you,” or anything else, 
but ran to Granny, who was two blocks away trying 
to mind the stand for Jimmy, though she is blind, 
and from the wild gesticulations I could well imagine 
just what the boy wassaying. As for his gratitude, 
I know its depth without his saying anything. 
Contributions for Sunshine of this kind are 
always received with loud exclamations of joy at 
headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sunshine Letter Clubs are Most Helpful 


A READER of THe JouRNAL sends the follow- 
ing suggestions for focusing the sunshine on 
some of the many lonely hearts in this world: 


“626 WEsT SIXTH STREET, Topeka, Kansas. 

“ Havine been a constant reader of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JourRNAL for several years I have watched with 
interest its period of evolution. It has been highly 
gratifying to notice its development, and through its 
pages I have learned the great value of the ‘ good- 
cheer’ letter. So many people in the world are just 
lonely, and a letter does them a great deal of good. I 
find through experience and by observation that a 
friendly letter is often really a blessing. The thought 
has been in my mind that if this letter-writing were 
directed in a systematic way much good might be 
derived thereby ; hence this communication. 

“A rough sketch of my ‘Sunshine Letter Club’ is 
as follows: 

“ist. Always save the portion of THE LapIgs’ 
HoME JouRNAL devoted to Sunshine work in order 
that it may be inclosed in the different letters. 

‘2d. Any one may become a member by agreeing 
to write at least four letters each year to as many 
‘lonely’ persous. 

‘“*2d. Members will be glad to report to the leader 
of the club the names of other lonely friends, giving 


sufficient information of the isolated one to make the | 


letter of cheer a truly comforting and timely one. 
“4th. Any one wishing to form a Sunshine Letter 
Club of four will be furnished names of invalids and 
shut-ins by the president. 
“Trusting that you have grasped the idea and re- 
gard it favorably, Iam 


“Very Truly Yours, Mrs. C. B.”’ 
There are many such clubs already enrolled at 
Sunshine headquarters. Some call themselves 
**C. C. C.’s,’? or ‘** Cheerful Correspondence 


Clubs’’; others, the ‘‘ Round Robin Clubs,” and 
the annual reports are full of the success of the 
plan. Inonereport comes the story of a young man 
who had been ** shipped,” as he expressed it, toa 
distant country for his health, and how, in time, he 
found his heart breaking for just one letter from 
the world that had so soon forgotten him. He 
recalled the beautiful times he used to have, and 
thought: ‘* They’l] all come to my funeral, but 
that won’t do me any good. I won’t even be able 
to smell the beautiful flowers they cover me with ”’ 
‘*In your garden are many roses, 

Some of them are white and some are red. 

Really, I am very fond of roses, 

But I want them now, not when I’m dead. 


‘Don’t wait to show me your affection 
When the earth is piled above my head. 
In your garden there are many roses, 

But I want them now, not when I’m dead. 


““Why wait until my labor’s ended ; 
Don’t you think it better if you said: 
‘ Please accept this little bunch of roses; 
You want them now, not when you're dead.’ 


“In your garden there are many roses, 

And their blossoms, like our years, are sped ; 
Really, I am very fond of roses, 
But I want them now, not when I’m dead.” 

If you want to help me remember the hundreds 
of members who appeal to me daily through the 
Sunshine correspondence for ** Just one word in the 
next mail, please’’; or, ‘*‘ Every man in camp got 
a letter but me ’’—then contribute stamps. 

A ** little red-faced two-cent stamp '’ — that’s all 
it takes to carry a message of good cheer. 
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Winter Insurance 


Will you again endure the discomforts 
and the fuel-waste caused last Winter by 
old fashioned heating methods, or let us 
assist you to investigate right now howto 
obtain a “protective policy” of insurance 
against bleak Winter by buying 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


They bring cheer and comfort into 
every nook and corner of the house 
and protect the family health. 


By equipping your house with Steam or 
Water Warming, the cost of the outfit is added 
to the real, permanent value of the property. 
Our Boilers and Radiators cannot wear out, 
nor is it possible for them to rust or corrode— 
they outlast the building, They are therefore 
a permanent, dividend-paying investment, not 
an expense — for they annually yield dividends 
in comfort, in added healthfulness, in house- 
hold cleanliness, in safety—and make the 
property easier to rent or to seil, if necessary. 

Simple to put in OLD buildings — cottages 
to g0-room buildings — without disturbance to 
building or occupants. State kind and size of 
building you wish to heat. Valuable informa- 
tion and 
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- Everything 
but the ice 
in a package of 
ell-O Ice Cream 
owder, for mak- 
ing delicious ice 
cream. Simply 
add a quart of 
milk (or milk 
and cream mix- 
ed) to the con- 
tents of one 

package and freeze. No heating or fussing. 
This is the time of year when ice cream tastes 
better than anything else you can put on thetable. 
Four kinds —Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and 
Unflavored. Grocers everywhere are placing it 
in stock, Two packages sent by mail for 25 cts. 
Try the new flavor of Jell-O—Chocolate—1o cts, 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed Free. 
THE GENESEE PURE Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

We invite you to visit our exhibit in the Agri- 

cultural Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
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Did you ever see a vanilla bean—a long 
velvety pod full of the sweetness of a trop- 
ical growth ? 

A bundle of good, ripe, choice vanilla beans 
is one of the most fragrant things on earth. 
It has an exquisite aroma—delicate yet 
penetrating. 

A vanilla extract made from chcice, Mexi- 
can vanilla beans, without adulteration, ere 
bodies this delicious aromatic sweetness in 
its full strength. 

Van Duzer’s Vanilla Extract is made from 
the finest beans grown. It is perfectly pure 
and very strong. 

Insist on Van Duzer's. 
arbitrary, drop us a line. 


VAN DUZER EXTRACT CO. 
Est. 1850 New York 


| i SN es ‘= || 
UWANILLA EXTRACT 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squals areraised in ONE MONTH; 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, How to Make Money 
with Squabs,"* and learn this rich industry. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mas. 


If the grocer is 
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66327 Buildings in 
the United States 
were lighted by 


ACETYLENE in 1903 


These consisted of Residences, Stores, 
Factories, Churches, Institutions, Hotels, 
etc.— mostly outside of large cities. 

You will be especially interested in our 

new book of facts regarding the latest 

adaptation of this great illuminant to your 


own personal use, which is sent free on 
request. 


Union Carbide Co. 


157 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
45 Broadway, New York 


Works at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Distributing warehouses in all parts of the United States. 


Acetylene is ‘‘Artificial Sunlight.’’ 


and Forward 


During the forty years I have been in the watch business, there 
has never been a moment of doubt as to the ultimate triumph of the 
Dueber-Hampden Watch. Today its position is secure as the highest 
type of watch making in America or Europe. I have the most perfect 
watch works in the world, and manufacture the movement as well as 
the case. But the greatest satisfaction is the knowledge that success 
has been secured by adhering to honesty in every detail of its making. 
No trust or combination has the slightest influence in my policy, 
AND NO DISHONEST COMBINATION EVER WILL. 


a y 


Write for my ‘‘ Light from 
the Watchman,’’ FREE 





The successor to ordinary toilet soaps in Par- 

a 71 T ticular Homes. Made of Pure Imported Olive 
O 1 € and Palm Oils skillfully blended and combined 

with Cocoa Butter. PALMOLIVE is not merely 

a cleanser —it combines all the virtues of the wonderful ingredients from which it is 


made. It allays irritation and inflammation and supplies the necessary oils for 
harsh skins and dry scalps. 


PALMOLIVE exercises the skin in that it stimulates the action of the many tiny 
pores and glands. The removal of all obstacles allows free circulation of the blood 
and the delicate nourishment embodied in PALMOLIVE supplies just the necessary 
impetus to restore the skin to its proper condition after cleansing it. Continued use 
will produce a beautiful, healthy, rosy complexion. There is no complexion that 
PALMOLIVE cannot improve. If your dealer cannot supp!y you send us his name 
and 15 cents and we will forward, prepaid, a full size cake. 


Send four cents in stamps. to cover cost of mailing, and the names of your grocer 
and druggist, and we will send one of our beautiful oriental photogravures without 
advertising upon it, suitable for framing, size 10 x 16 inches. Address 


| 3B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 FOWLER os MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















They all like wheat. They 











even like to chew it raw. This 
food is just wheat, nothing else. 
It is flaked, but not pre-digested. Easily 
and quickly cooked, it has the fine wheaty 
flavor that children like so well. Pettijohn-fed 
children are perfectly fed. They have strength 


and courage. They will be winners. 
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YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON A 
POSTAL CARD WILL BRING 
YOU A FREE SAMPLE OF 


Mellin’s Food 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR IT. 





Mr. G. H. Champlin, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
writes us, 

‘‘My boy George, would not 
have been alive to-day, if it had 
not been for Mellin’s Food. 
I am sure it is the very best food 
for infants and have recommend- 
ed it in many cases.’’ 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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must be kept warm with soft flannels. 


| Non-Nettle 


White Flannels 


are in babies’ wardrobes in every State in the Union and many 
foreign countries, because mothers recognize that they are 
the finest and softest made. ‘' Non-Nettle"’ is stamped on 
the selvedge every half-yard — beware of imitations. None 
genuine without the trade mark. We alone sell them. They 
cost no more than others 

Before making any plans for 


YOUR BABY’S WARDROBE 


write for our ‘“* Non-Nettle "’ case, containing samples of all 
qualities of the Flannel; samples of our antiseptic, non 
irritant diaper; 90 special values in white goods; large illus- 
trated catalogue showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels 
and everything needed for baby’s first clothing — it's FREI 
Send 25 cents and we will add our Modern Paper 
Pattern Outfit, containing accurate. patterns for | 
| every garment wanted in the first wardrobe and illustra- 
ted instructions as to quantity of material needed, etc. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333-343 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 


FOSTER’S 
IDEAL 
CRIBS 


ACCIDENT PROOF 


Baby can't get out or stick its head through. Mother need not 
worry if baby awakes in one of our accident-proof cribs. High 
Sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven wire springs; en- 
amelled white or colors: Write for booklet, “‘A Mother's Inven- 
tion,’ sent free with name of local dealer who sells our goods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses, 
and the “ Ideal"’ Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 


105 Broad St., 1404 N.16th St., 
Utica, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


This Trade Mark on all our goods. 
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GUARD YOUR BABY 
against pin scratches, pin swallowing, 
chilling by wet rubber and bow-legged- 
ness — by using the newly invented 


Imperial Pinless Diaper 
(Patented March 24, 1903.) 
Sanitary, comfortable, neat and easily 
adjusted. Protects nurse as wellas child 
and saves laundry bills. Can't fall off; 
fits perfectly. Made of antiseptic bird’s- 
eye and while it has thickness (7 fold) 
at needed places, itis not bulky. Draw 
strings around waist and legs and but- 
ton holes to attach to waist. Sold dy 

dealers or 

by mail. 3 for $1.00 

We'vea plan whereby you can get your 
money back by devoting a very little of 
your spare time to our interest. No can- 
vassing norselling. Write for particulars. 

Imperial Underwear Company 
No. 100 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


WE CAN HELP . DECIDE IT > 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1823 Fisher Building, Chicago, Dlinois. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER’S CALENDAR © 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


The Care of Premature and Backward Children 


A Premature Baby 


ERE is a_ very 
H tiny baby; he is 
brought to the 
doctor by his grand 
mother, who wishes to have 
some advice about taking care 
of him. He is an ‘eight 
months’ child and weighed 
at birth just two pounds and 
a quarter. He has, however, 
lost four ounces since birth. 
The mother cannot nurse 
this baby and he does not 
seem able to draw ona 
nursing-bottle, so the question of feeding seems a 
In this particular case I should ad- 
vise the family to secure a good wet-nurse as 
Asa rule I advise wet-nurses as 
a last resort only. In the first place it does not 
seem fair to the nurse’s own baby to deprive him 
of his mother’s milk; then wet-nurses are, as a 
rule, expensive and very uncertain as to temper, 
sometimes making a great deal of trouble in a 
house. In this case the child is so weak and deli- 
cate that it seems advisable to try to find a wet- 


serious one, 


soon as possible. 


nurse at least for a few months, until he can geta 
good start in life. 

The wet-nurse should be a woman _ between 
twenty-one and thirty-five years of age, perfectly 
healthy, and free from all skin diseases. Her own 
baby should be as near this baby’s age as possible, 
not more than a month older at the most, and he 
should be well provided for, so that no harm can 
come to him while his mother must nurse the other 
baby. Both the nurse and her baby should be 


examined by a physician before she is engaged. 


To Secure the Best Results for the baby the 
nurse should be made to take two hours’ exercise in 
the open air every day, drink gruels, milk cocoa, 
eat meat once a day, and vegetables (except cabbage 
She should be 


giver some simple, light housework to do, as she will 


and tomatoes) and plain desserts. 


be much happier if employed, but she should not be 
expected to do heavy work. 

The Baby Should be Nursed for ten minutes 
every hour at first while he is so weak, for he will 
probably not have the strength to nurse very much 
at a time. As he becomes stronger he should be 
nursed for twenty minutes every two hours during 
the day, and twice between ten P. M. 
A. M. If he is now not strong enough to draw the 
milk himself it should be gently drawn for him by 
means of a breast pump and then fed to him witha 


and seven 


medicine-dropper, one ounce every hour for a few 
days, and then two ounces every two hours. One 
of his meals during the twenty-four hours should 
consist of two teaspoonfuls of cow’s milk to one 
ounce and a half of boiled water, half a teaspoonful 
of milk sugar anda small pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda. This may be given by means of a dropper or 
through a nursing-bottle when the baby is strong 
enough to take one. The object of giving this one 
meal of cow’s milk is to accustom the baby grad- 
ually to cow’s milk, so that if the nurse should 
suddenly leave the child will have something to fall 
back on; then, too, when it is time to dispense with 
the nurse the baby will not be so likely to become 
upset by the change as if he had never had cow’s 
milk. 

The baby’s mouth and the nurse’s nipples should 
be washed with a saturated solution of boracic acid 
just before and after each nursing. 

How to Bathe This Baby. The baby’s grand- 
mother wishes to know if this baby may have a bath 
every day, and if an incubator is advisable. No, 
the baby should not have a water bath, neither 
should he be kept in an incubator. It is almost 
impossible to find an incubator that has a really 
good circulation of fresh air through it, and I have 
found that premature babies do better when they do 
not live in one. 

Every morning this baby should be placed on a 
blanket and covered by it; then under cover of this 
blanket he should be bathed in warm olive oil, 
gently rubbing the surface of the body with it. He 
should then be wrapped in cotton wool or else 
lamb’s wool, then folded in a light wool blanket 
and placed on a pillow in a clothes-basket in a 
room the temperature of which should be kept 
between 75° and 80° Fahrenheit. The baby’s face 
should not be covered — he needs a little of the out- 
side air, but the basket should be placed on a table 
or two chairs, and a screen placed around it so that 
no possible draught can reach him if a door is 
opened. It is sudden chilling of the little body 
that is to be avoided in every possible way. 


Crying is Absolutely Necessary. If the baby is 
to live some crying each day is absolutely necessary, 
otherwise his lungs will not expand and he will die. 
If he does not cry well of his own accord he must be 
made to do so several times a day by some one else. 

If treated as described above this baby’s chances 
of living are very good. 1 have seen a great many 
premature babies cared for in this manner grow up 
to be strong and healthy children. 


This Baby is Very Backward 


ABY T is twenty months old; he weighs 
twenty-five pounds, but his muscles feel flabby 

and not firm as they should be; his head is large 
and of a peculiar shape, the fontanel being still 
open; his wrists and ankles are also large, and the 
child looks pale. His mother has brought him to 
the doctor because he does not yet walk, has only 
four teeth, and has so much perspiration on his 
head, especially when he is asleep. The mother can- 
not understand why this baby should be so backward, 
for her older child is perfectly normal in all respects. 









To ascertain the 
cause let us find out 
first what the baby was 
fed on; the mother 
says ‘*‘condensed 
milk.”’ and that even now he 
will take very little else; she 
nursed the older boy, but was 
unable to do so for this baby. 

This, then, is the cause of 
all the trouble. The baby is 
backward because he has rick- 
ets, which was brought on by 
improper food. 
milk given for so long a period 


Condensed 


made good bone and muscle tissue as 


has not 


mother’s milk or properly modified cow’s milk 


would have done. 


Proper Diet to Give. First of all, the condensed 
milk must be stopped at once; the child must be put 
on a diet of cow’s milk, broths, zwieback, beef juice, 
well-cooked cereals, orange juice, apple sauce and 
baked apples, coddled eggs, scraped rare beef and 
lamb chops, white meat of chicken, a little well- 
If he 
does not at first like this diet the mother must not 
give in and let him return to the condensed milk ; 
she must wait until he is really hungry and then 
offer him this food, and gradually he will learn to 
like the different articles. 

He should be kept outdoors as much as possible, 
and when the cool days come he should be allowed 
to sit in the sun for an hour or two every day, thus 
taking a sun bath. 
help him some. Sea salt may be bought, and a 
cupful to a tub of water may be used for the baby’s 
bath every morning. 

To Teach Him to Walk. 


some shoes having stiffening or whalebones in the 


cooked spinach, macaroni and stewed celery. 


Salt-water baths would also 


Phe mother should buy 


sides and put these on the baby to help support his 
ankles. He should then be allowed to use a baby 
tender for a little while every day, and will thus 
gradually learn to walk. Care must be taken to 
adjust the seat of the tender so that the child seems 
comfortable and can easily reach the floor with his 
feet. He should never remain in the tender long 
enough to become tired. 

The Baby Should Sleep on a coo) hair pillow, 
and never on a feather one, and his head may be 
bathed with a little salt and water or bicarbonate of 
soda and water. 
fuse perspiration on his head will grow less and 
finally cease altogether. 

It would be well, also, for this child to take a bot- 
tle of a reliable preparation of hypophesphites — 
half a teaspoonful three times a day would probably 
help him a good deal. 


Another Backward Child 

ARY L- is a little girl just five years old. 
Her mother is afraid she is a little feeble- 
minded because she seems so backward. She wishes 
an examination made and advice given. The 
child’s history is as follows: She was fed on an 
artificial food until one year old, then given table 
food. She has always caught cold on the slightest 
provocation: nearly every winter she has had acold 
the greater part of the time with almost constant 
running from the nose, and sometimes a cough that 
seemed to come from her throat. 


As he becomes stronger the pro- 





She is subject to 
night terrors,’ frequently waking up in the middle 
of the night and screaming; she always sleeps with 
her mouth wide open, and also keeps it open during 
the day the greater part of the time. She is very 
dull and listless, she does not seem to care to play 
much with any other children, and she cannot seem 
to enter into the usual work given to kindergarten 
children. 


On Examining This Child I find her to be pale 
and rather poorly nourished, with a narrow chest, 
very prominent in the middle and depressed at the 
sides; but the most marked thing about her is the 
expression of her face. She looks so dull and 
heavy, with her mouth wide open, through which 
she does all her breathing. When spoken to in an 
ordinary tone of voice she makes no sign of hearing; 
it is necessary to call her name quite loud first in 
order to attract her attention, and then to speak 
directly to her in rather a loud voice. Her hear- 
ing is, therefore, considerably below the normal 
standard. 

Now, the cause of all this trouble reveals itself on 
making an examination of her throat: she has an 
enormous growth of tissue situated between her 
nose and throat; this is called ** adenoids.’’ It pre- 
vents the child from breathing through her mouth 
properly and so causes the peculiar shape of her 
chest; it makes her nervous and sometimes feel as 
if she were suffocating, and so causes the “‘ night 
terrors ’’; it prevents proper oxidation of her blood, 
and so makes her pale; it impairs her hearing by 
interfering with the passage of air through the 
Eustachian tube into her ears; and it also causes 
the discharge from her nose and the cough to which 
she is so subject. 


There is but One Thing to Do that will help 
this child—that is, to have this adenoid growth 
removed by an experienced physician as soon as pos- 
sible. After this the child should be sent to a good 
gymnasium and be given the proper exercises in 
breathing and chest development. It will also be 
necessary to have her ears treated for a time, at 
least. I have seen a great many children exactly 
like this little girl improve so much after a year’s 
treatment that no one would recognize them. 


Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer by mail any 
questions about the baby if stamped addressed envelopes 
are inclosed. 





This little girl is the daughter of a 
Pennsylvania Physician. She was almost 
fatally poisoned by Carbolic Acid when 
only two days old. She made a wonder- 
ful recovery on Eskay’s Food and lived 
on it altogether for two years, and the 
above picture shows the result. 

Is your baby sick or ill-nourished? Eskay’s Food 
brings health wherever it is used. Why don't you 
write for a generous sample of Eskay’s Food and our 
book “ How to Care forthe Baby’? Free on request. 

SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
429 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eskay’s Food is served exclusively in the nursery 
connected with the Children's Play-Ground, and also 
at the Eskay’s Food Exhibit in the Agricultural 
Building, and in the Incubator building on the Pike, 
at the St. Louis Fair. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Ns THE MUNSING 
UNION SUITS 


Perfect fitting, flexible, durable, 
comfortable, easy to put on, always 
in place, cover the body completely, 
cost no more than vests and pants, 
the most sensible and satisfactory 
underwear for active boys and girls 
who like freedom of motion. 

For complete information address the 


Northwestern Knitting Co. 
277 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Good nature in a baby means 
health and proper feeding. 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened Food 


is rich in the elements that 
make healthy weight, strong 
bone and muscle, sound sleep, 
good color and good nature. 
Sold by druggists. Trial size 25c. 


One of the best things you can do for your 
baby is to send for our little FREE book 
“The Care of Babies ’’— Don’t put it off. 
Write for it to-day. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water Street New York 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammecring 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 


| LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Reproduced from the magnificent painting at our St. Louis World's Fair exhibit 


We make a corset for every figure, 165 styles 
all straight front to select from. Prices $1.00 to 
$3.50. Write for our Style Book. All leading 
dealers sell them. 


KABO CORSET CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
388 Broadway 202 Monroe St. 









™ From photograph of MOTHER and CHILD 
Baby, 6'4 months of age. 
Fed from birth on the ‘“‘Allenburys’’ Foods. 


A Series of Three Foods 


constituting 
A progressive dietary suited to the developing digestive powers 


The“Allenburys” The“Allenburys” The “Allenburys” 
Milk Food“No.1” Milk Food“No.2” Malted Food"No.3” 


For infants from For use after stx 
For infants Srom thyeree to six months of months of age. 


birth to three months age 

ye Comprises the Unlike “No, I" and 
humanized milk of ‘No.2’’ which, being 
the “No. 1" Food milk foods, require the 
incompositionto with addition of additionof wateronly, 
certain quantities of 
maltose, dextrin and 
been found as easy of soluble phosphates, 
which experience food needing the ad 
proves to be required, dition of fresh cows 





s Food is similar 


human milk and has is a partially predi 


gested farinaceous 


assimilation It can 


therefore be given 2% only to supply the milk in preparing it 
increasing demands 

alternately with the 

alternately with the of the child, but also 
to give a needed stim 

breast without “€... . 

, ulus to the powers of further requirements 

f 2 tior 


of upsettir he Id. assimilatio of the child at this age 


for use, and is pro 
vided to meet the still 


The “Series” is so arranged that each “ Food” affords the maxjmum amount 
of nourishment which, at the period for which it is intended, the organs of the 
child can with perfect ease digest, and evidence of the value of our “System of 
Infant Feeding” is constantly accumulating, through letters received from 
neurly all parts of the world, not only from parents but also from prominent 
physicians telling of the very gratifying results attending their use of the “Allen- 

burys” Foods, often in cases apparently hopeless and after many other artificial 

foods and moditied milk had been tried. 
A liberal sample, and pamphlet on “Infant Feeding and Management” 
sent free upon request. 


Lose’: The Allen & Hanburys Co., Ltd., TeX" 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








\\fommeConetayt 
about it 


Gluten, the nutritious and health giving part of the 
wheat, prevails more abundantly in GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
than inany other. For this reason the Biscuit, Bread. 
Rolls and Pastry made from it have that wholesome, 
ample flavor which has made GOLD MEDAL famous. 


For sale by all grocers. 
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The Cliff House, on Pacific’s 
Shore, 

Near San Francisco’s Golden 
Door, 

Suggests to Lena and to Hans 

The eighteen soups that Van- 
Camp cans; 

For these, the great emanci- 


pators, 
Stand high o’er watery imitators. 





“Choose the one you love the 
best."". Eighteen kinds of 
Van Camp's soups to choose 
from, at your grocer’s. 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE. GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR * 


Some Ideas for Autumn Work 
Contributed by Readers 
of The Journal. 











Nightcaps for Plants 

| HAVE made for my late-growing, semi-hardy 

plants nightcaps of muslin, which keep them 
flowering long after the ordinary garden plants 
have been killed by the frost. They furnish suffi- 
cient protection needed for the few early cold nights 
in the fall. I put them on at night-time when the 
weather is cold and remove them in the morning. 
The caps are made of unbleached muslin stretched 
over either a wire or wooden frame which any one 
may make at home. They will fit into each other, 
so they can be conveniently stored away in quite a 
small space 


A Wonderful Fertilizer 

T CITY slaughter-houses the refuse is boiled, 
pressed into cakes, and sold cheap; if old, these 
cakes can be obtained for the cartage. Early in the 
autumn procure some of them, dig a hole, and bury 
them. When the ground begins to freeze take out 
some of them and cover the ground around rose- 
bushes and hardy plants three inches deep, not too 
close to the stalks. Allow this to remain until 
spring, then spade into the soil. The growth and 
bloom of the plants will be very remarkable. This 
fertilizer is reliable and has been thoroughly tested. 


When German Iris Will Not Bloom 


AVE you German iris that refuses to bloom? 

Most persons have. It is too shaded, too dry, 

too hungry or too crowded — it is quick to resent 

any of these things. Dig it up early in September, 

divide it if necessary, and replant it in fresh, well- 

enriched soil, ina moderately sunny place, and give 
it plenty ot water during the growing season. 
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The Old, Old Story 


The story of housekeeping disappoint- 





ments — household waste, “cooking same- 
ness’’—all the hundred and one petty house- 
hold annoyances, ‘These are the problems 


solved by 


MARION HARLAND’S 


New Complete Cook Book 
‘ ‘ Take your time for examination. A Special Offer to 
Examine it Free Regular Readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Drop us a postal and we will send you Marion Harland’s New Complete 
Cook Book Free for Examination. Look all through it —take your time— 


then if you think you can get along without it—simply send it back. If vou 
can’t—simply send us $2.00. But do not miss this chance to examine, Free. 


READ MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN’S LETTER: 
Holly Hills Farm, near Hyattsville, Md. 
re : February 3, 1904 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
DEAR SIRS: Mrs. Harland’s New Complete Cook Book is beyond all expression the 


finest thing of the kind that has ever been published in this country and perhaps in any 


other. It will serve as an enduring monument te Marion Harland’s great service to Ameri- 
can homes and American women. It should be in the possession of every housewife. 


Sincerely yours, MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


MARION HARLAND’S 
New Complete Cook Book 


—The result of her lifetime experience and the most complete and most 
practical cook book ever written. Perfectly adapted to the tastes ‘and 
income of the average family and calculated to save hundreds of dollars 











T he 








of household waste. In addition to thousands of receipts there are ex- 

haustive chapters on every branch of housekeeping, filled with helpful 

suggestions for the care of the home. Handsomely bound in washable 

EFORE potting plants in the autumn take as cioth, 780 pages, fully illustrated. Price to those who do wot wish to 
much good, light soil as is necessary, spread it examine, two dollars, express paid. 


out on tin plates, pans—anything, in fact—and bake Address The Bobbs Merrill Company Publishers 
a , 


it in a hot oven for about an hour. This kills all 
Madison Street, Indianapolis, U.S. A. 


Before Potting Your Plants 


insects’ eggs and undesirable seeds, and the earth is 
not nearlysoliable to sour or become hard in the pots. 
This is especially necessary for ferns and palms. 


A pure, cle ar, 
syrup 

ytritious golden a 
from the go* 
f the corn. Goo 
) 
ren - 

Put up 
Pp tins. 
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Nicotiana Affinis as a House Plant 

 S UTTINGS of the Nicotiana are rooted in 
September, or small seedlings are potted later, | 
airtight, pee they will make vigorous growth and become beauti- | 
Three sizeSy 10, ; ! ful plants for winter-blooming. Toward evening 
Ths Sold by 4 e the starlike blossoms expand, making a pretty con- 
trast to gayer flowers, and the delightful odor fills 
: ae the room withfragrance. Singly, or combined with 

the Kitchen other plants, particularly palms, they < 
1 cook plants, particularly palms, they are admirable 
for decorative purposes. For cutting they are fine, 

every bud expanding and lasting several days. 


4 
gral n 
for the child 


for everyone 
friction-to 


- good 





and 5§0¢- 
> srocers: 
» & 








“Rraro in 
a hook of origin ee: 
ing receipts, © 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ew York 


Chicago Take Cosmos into the House 


HERE is a way to enjoy the handsome blossoms 

indoors. By lifting large, well-budded plants 
just before the time for killing frost one may keep 
them blooming well into December. Each plant, 
lifted with a large ball of earth, must be set in a 
pail or wooden box, removed to a cool but sunny 
window, and kept very wet. So treated it will 
take some weeks for the plant to discover that it 
has been disturbed. 











Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre. 
Makes old stoves look like new. 
Nothing so easy. Makes no dust. Large package. 


A Good Soil for Pot Plants 


Guaranteed 
OTTED plants, because of the limited area 


until 
allowed for root spread, require a particularly 


rich and unheating soil. ‘The following is excellent: 
| Powdered charcoal ........... 5 ounces 





Lime poner ce ccccccscccecess § OUNCES ques 
Sand. : : ovoceee Se OUNCES 
All spoons and forks Pure manure (no straw)........ 2 pounds Send ten cents and one wrapper for our latest panel, 17 x 25, , 
bearing the trade-mark DE eye veeeeees 6 pounds in twelve colors, without lettering, ready tor framing. 


shown below have sterling sil- 
ver inlaid at the points that 


Mix the earth and manure thoroughly, then add 
the other ingredients. Cut a circular piece of 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Props. of Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 





















and is therefore invisible in the 
finished spoons and forks. In 
this ware the purchaser gets 


Hi 

doubled blotting-paper to ft the bottom of the pot, ere 

bear the brunt of wear and are then fill with the composition. ' 
yuaranteed to wear full 25 yrs. a 

6 2 Betore Potting Young Plants we 

PRUNG INuaDS FE EFORE potting young plants put a layer two or r F 2 5 ay SIs 

three inches deep of dried grass in the bottom | lal 

The sterling silver is inserted of the pots. This is a much better way of securing | # As 
in the metal before it is plated, good drainage than any other ever tried. | if your stovepipe is rusty or dingy get a 20¢ can of 


How to Plant Snowdrops 
NOW DROPS —the first of all flowers to bloom 
— should be planted in clusters of a dozen each, 
otherwise they make but little showing. In buy- 


SAPOLIN : 
Stovepipe Enamel 





(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 


all the appearance and dura- ioe tndice a tet a ee woe hae ; _ 
si Hitay — ey : ing bulbs it is best to select the variety known as | from your dealer or general store, apply it with brush that comes with fro 
bility of solid silver at less ** Elwesii’s Giant,’’ as it is earlier and showier than | the can, and your stovepipe will have the rich, black gloss finish of a not 
than half the cost. | any other kind, and is very lasting. Once planted | bicycle. Brilliant, Lasting, Economical. Equally good on registers, Ba 
For sale by all dealers. | snowdrops take care of themselves. steam or water pipes, gas and oil stoves, agricultural implements, he 
sewing machines, or any metal work, Prevents rust, won’t chip, peel TI 
Send for Booklet No. 225 R. An Orchid for Home Culture or crack and stands a high degree of heat. , : 

showing various patterns. \ , | ITH a little extra care one of our most beauti - a - today. If not at your dealer's, write us his name and we 
s ‘ BES Se ~~ 2 wwe “5 will see that you get it. boo 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. W ful orchids can be grown in any dwelling-house . . - 


where commoner plants thrive. It is Lycaste skin- 
neri, to be had from florists. Give it the following 
treatment: Pot the plants in turfy peat with sphag- 


GERSTENDORFER BROS., 231 East 42d St., New York City 


FREE: An accurate Weather Barometer sent on 
© receipt of postal request. 












Bridgeport, Conn. | 























Try “3 in One”’ on pianos, 
tables, any furniture, all veneered 
and varnished surfaces. 

Doesn't form a crusty overcoat 
of grease and dirt like varnish, but 





num moss on top and an abundance of broken 
To Grow Fine Calla Lilies 
Makes Roofs Last Ten Years Longer 
+ Ci Lit q ea 
oe 4 mould and a little sand. Plant a calla in each | Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely Water- 
and photos of best examples in the U.S. §7.00)r. News-stands | With the drainage hole stuffed with moss, and with 
Ten Years to the Life of Any 
108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134Cstg.$1600to$2000,$1.00 the flower-pot once a day with warm water. If the 


pottery for drainage. Water frequently, and never 
UT a thick layer of charcoal in the bottom of a 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to Building, Decorating and corner, and in the centre sink a six-inch flower-pot proof and Look Better Than a New 
Full of Suggestions and Practical Plans. A Dime will prove it! | a_layer of charcoal above the moss, to the rim. 
; ; , Roof — Guaranteed 
119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00/ 163 ‘‘ $2000to$2500, 1.00 | lilies drink so quickly that the pot is empty before —_—_—_—_ 


AS BUILT IN IOWA Cost allow the plants to get dry. Provide a light shade — 

646 $6500 | in the summer and give plenty of air. Repot each * 
3 , : a om 82 year in five-inch flower-pots. The plants should 

y ' A «iT hho” bear from three to a dozen beautiful blossoms. & 
box fifteen inches square, and fill with leaf- 

Furnishing the Howe. 10 new designs mo ont! ily 4 | 
One and Save the Price—Will Add 
Our latest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: Water carefully till growth is well started, then fill 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses,50c | 144 ‘‘ $2500to$3000, 1.00 


sinks into the grain of the wood, 
removing scars and stains, bring- 
ing back the original finish. Soils 


| Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various Uses « Seming; Seles everyting: ae 





night, rehll. Wash and shower the leaves week] 
69 Cottages, less than $800,50c | 167 ‘‘ $3000to$4000, 1.00 | 8 : y: 


wy conng 4000 tn gu3006z| 342 eesseandunre: 2.00 | A Winter Garden for One Dollar | __—«Seat Absolutely Free on Request 


Our plans are not on the “ Bargain Counter.” Not that hind. DOLLAR judiciously invested in bulbs late in | Zilictt Varnish Gc. 161 Fulton St., Chicago | 


grease; noacid; nooffensive odor; 
all stores; big bottle; little price; 
Write for free bottle and new booklet. 


G@.W.COLECO. _ 
THE KEITH CO., 900 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. September will furnish a succession of bloom 275 Pear) St., New York 120 Washington Life Bldg., New York City. 


for four months. Three or four bulbs of the Manufacturers of Fine Varnishes 
R i OG ss polyanthus narcissus (paper white) will give beau- 
tiful clusters of fragrant Howers early in December, 
Made From Your or even for the Thanksgiving table. Roman hya- 














cinths, three bulbs each of white, blue and pink, W ash Dishes 
O | d Ca rp ets will provide the next display, to be followed by the 
NEW YORK 4 co. 


sweet and beautiful blossoms of the jonquils (one with fF els-N aptha. CAN YOU HEAR > 
401 West 124th St., New York, N.Y. dozen each of Campernelle and single sweet- ° ° , : 
= vor scented). If there is any money left after these | needed—easier, quicker, cleaner. Party absolutely deaf 15 years, expert Lip Reader; will teach L 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop 3 . . hard of hearing persons most accurate, interesting and inexpensive 
Send for beoklet giving full 1 _ purchases are made it may be satisfactorily invested 
mation as to prices, shipp ng, | 


' method known; by mail. Bank and other references. Adress, 
in mixed, unnamed hyacinths. Fels-Naptha | Chas. Lipmann, P. O. Box 2618, Boston, Mass. 





No hot water 


ad, 
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/KARPEN 


Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


Is within the reach of people 
of moderate means 


Our free Book “Z"’ on Leather Furniture is the 
nost expensive publication ever issued on leather 
furniture. Send for it today. Its 64 pages are filled 

th novel designs of great artistic beauty, ranging 
i e from $7.00 to $200.00. The knowledge you 
gain from reading this book is a safeguard against 
eing imposed upon with cheap split leathers so 
often sold for the best. Karpen furniture is covered 
1 the best genuine leather and lasts for a lifetime 
loney back if it fails to satisfy. The spring work 
in Karpen furniture is the standard, specified by the 

S. Government in all its upholstery 


Karpen 


Guaraniced 

Upholstered 

Furnitu ge 
cHICAG 




















Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 
on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 
ture you buy. Sold 
only through lead- 
ing dealets every- 
where. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Established 1880. 
51 Karpen Bldg., Chicago 302 St. James Bldg., N. Y. 


World's largest makers of fine U pholstered Furniture, 



















Each 
piece 
guaran- 
teed if 
it bears 


the 
ens instantly 
louble bed name 
Streit. 
bad Insist upon 
Morris Chairs 
TRADE MARK AND 
Look for this mark. Davenport Beds 


Highly tempered steel springs, securely an- 
hored, finest quality leather and velours, skill 
of highest grade workmen make S/reit out- 
wear ordinary makes for years. Over 50 de- 
signs in Classic, Colonial, Mission and popu- 
lar styles. Rich, characteristic carving. 
Ask your dealer—If he hasn't them, send us 
i we shall see that you are supplied. 


bo rite for catalog (free) of Chairs, Dav 
rts, or both. They tell why Streit 
oa ture lasts; help you 


right 














Streit patent 
foot rest 

forms tufted 
front when 

not in use 

Back curved for 
head rest 


THEC. F. STREIT MFG. CO 
1048 Kenner St 


PATENTED 





, Cincinnati, O. 











Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippi 
River 
and 
north of 
the Ten- 
nessee 
Line; 





bey ond. 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


Clapp’s “deal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My su iperior location on 
Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor 
are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTCH 
Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to $20. Send for free 
catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without reserv< oir, 
for city, town or country use 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 629 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 


(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN.) 


g fee Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples 
L. OTT ENGRAVING 4 926 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




























THE GARDENER’S 
CALEN DAR 


Some Ideas for Autumn Work 
Contributed by Readers 
of The Journal. 





How to Revive a Fern 

AY the potted fern which has ceased to do well 
on its side; tap the pot gently until the con- 
tents are loosened, and divide carefully, tearing 
the roots as little as possible. Place an inch 
layer of leaf-mould in each pot and sprinkle with 
finely-chopped raw oysters, continuing this process 
until within four inches of the top, when no oysters 
should be used. Once a week add a small tea- 

spoonful of ammonia when you water them. 


Why Fuchsias Do Not Bloom Indoors 
HE fuchsia is naturally a summer bloomer, and 
when urged to bloom every month of the year 
the vitality of the plant declines and it will neither 
bloom frequently nor profusely. For at least three 
months of each year it should be allowed to lie dor- 
mant — be placed in a cellar or darkened room and 
given a very scanty allowance of water. If the 
leaves should drop from drought do not be alarmed | 
—it will not injure the future blooming. When | 
the blooming period is to begin cut off one-third, 
or, better still, two-thirds, of the old wood. 


To Keep House-Plant Soil Moist 
O KEEP the ground moist for house plants put 
a few oats in the bottom of a pot. This is for 
house plants and for rosebushes or vines. 


Tobacco as a Window-Box Fertilizer 
ID you ever use tobacco as a fertilizer for your 
window-boxes? Of course, you have soaked 
your plants in tobacco-water and smoked them to 
kill the insects; but just try mixing tobacco clip- 
pings (old cigar stumps or any refuse tobacco) in 
the earth about the roots of your plants, and you 
will rejoice at the result. Tobacco is especially 
nutritious for petunias. 


An Ornament for the Window Garden 
BEAUTIFUL ornament for winter 
made by covering the inside of 
platter with moss *f skinned ’”’ from an old log or 
rock in some swampy place, and then inserting in 
several places rooted vines of partridge berry, or,as 
it is sometimes called, ** snake plum,’’ ** eye berry,” 
etc. The plants show berries all the year round 
and will bloom and fruit all winter. They may be 
frozen and thawed with no ill results, will grow in 
either sun or shade, and require no care except an 
occasional watering. 


may be 
an earthen 


A Little Window Conservatory 

SE a fresh aquarium twenty-four inches long, 
eighteen inches high, and twelve inches wide. 
Fill the bottom six inches deep with good leaf- 
mould. Plant ahyacinth bulb, a snowdrop, acrocus, 
a pansy plant, a small geranium, a bunch of sweet 
alyssum and some ferns. Cover the earth with 
mosses and sprinkle lightly with water. Cover the 
top with a glass twelve inches by twenty-four. All 
the care needed is to sprinkle onceamonth. These 
are fine where the atmosphere is so dry that flowers 

perish, being a small conservatory in themselves. 


How to Plant Tulips 

IG a trench a foot deep the size you want your 
bed. Put in a Jayer of manure, then one of 
leaf-mould, next a couple of inches of fine garden 
soil. Set your bulbs in this and cover with six 
inches of nice earth. Don’t allow manure to touch 
the bulbs or it will rot them. Cover with straw or 
cedar, hemlock or balsam branches to keep frost 

away. Remove these directly after frost. 


To Make Calla Lilies Bloom Twice 
HEN the lily blossom begins to turn brown cut 
the blossom from the stem just below the 
bloom. Sear the cut end of the stem immediately 
with a hot iron and tie a cloth over the top. After 
a number of days this stem will wither and a new 
blossom-bearing stem will come from the root, 


When a Rubber Plant Droops 
HEN a rubber plant begins to droop, the leaves 
turn yellow and drop off, put a teaspoonful 
of dry mustard in a cupful of warm water and pour in 
the pot. You will often see a long, black, hard- 
shelled worm spring to the surface, and your plant 
will be healthy from that time. 


The Care of Japanese Fern Balls 
ANY persons have not succeeded with the 
recently introduced Japanese fern balls. One 
reason is that they do not water them properly. 
The roots being tightly bound together the inner 
ones will not receive sufficient moisture if water is 
merely pouredon them. The ball should be watered 
with a watering-pot daily, and twice a week allowed 

to soak in water for at least half an hour. 


To Make Flowerless Plants Bloom 


F YOUR plants seem healthy, yet fail to bloom, 
try sprinkling the earth in the pots every ten 
days with a generous pinch of Epsom salts. 


Better than Saucers for Pots 
MALL plant pots dry out rapidly if kept in 


saucers. A better way isto place them in boxes 
of moistsand. In one conservatory cocoa-boxes are 
used. Each box cover is nailed on securely and the 


box is sawed exactly in two, making two shallow 
trays. They are filled with coarse sand to the 
depth of two inches, and each tray holds easily eight 
three-inch pots arranged in alternate rows of two 
and three. They are prettier if painted a dark 
brown. 


To Revive an English Ivy 
F YOUR English ivy seems to have lost all ambi- 
tion feed it with raw onions; when repotting 
put half an onion in the bottom of a dish, slice 
the remainder and add it to the earth till the jar is 
full. No odor will arise from this, and the result 
is almost magical. 


Protecting Window Plants from Cold 

QUARES of heavy white cotton fitted to conserv- 
atory windows — or any windows where plants 
are kept — made long enough to come well above 
the middle of the sash and extend below the sill, 
and of sufficient width to cover the side mouldings, 
are of inestimable service in keeping out the cold of 
winter nights and the sun of summer days. Hooks 
on the upper corners, with corresponding nails in 

the mouldings, make them readily adjustable. 
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No matter how much entertainment there is at the summer home, 
the Victor Talking Machine is always welcome. 
You can hear, right on your porch among the cooling breezes, 


the bands, orchestras, 


songs and entertainment, 


that thousands of 


people flock to hear in crowded resorts. 


There is no limit to the 
cal instruments will play for you. 


variety of selections this greatest of musi- 


All are as loud, clear and natural 


as if you were listening to the performers themselves. 








We also have language records by 
which, with a Victor, you 
guages at home. 


can learn lan- 


Send for catalogue of 


Victor Talking Machines and Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Philadelphia 


The original makers of the Gram-O-phone. 


New York — Victor Distrib. & Export Co 
New York —C. Bruno & Son 
Philadelphia —Western Electric Co 
Philadelphia — Penn Phonograph Co 
Boston — Eastern Talking Machine Co 
Boston — Oliver Ditson Co. 
San Francisco— Sherman, Clay & Co 
Baltimore — H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons 
Baltimore — Baltimore Bargain House 
Ameri an Talking Mach. Co. 





KI & Heffelman Co 

" cleveland —¢ _ Aadane Talking Mach. C« St. Li 
atumbus — Perry B. Whitsit Co 

—_ er — Knight-Campbell Music Co. 

Galveston — Thos. Go ‘gan & Bro. 





Cincinnati — Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 
Grand Rapids —Julius 
Indianapolis — Carlin & Lennox 
Jacksonville — Metrop. Talking Mach. Co 
Kansas City — Schmelzer & Sons Arins Co 
Kansas City—J. W 
Memphis—0O. K. Hou 
New Orleans — Natl. Auto. Fire Alarm Co 
Pittsburg — Theo. F 
Rochester — G 
Rochester —Talking Machine Co 

suis —Victor Talking Machine, Ltd 
Washington —S. Kann, Sons & Co 
Washington —Jno. F 
West Superior — Brunswick Co 


Chicago —Talking Mach. Co. 
Chicago — Lyon & Healy 
Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co 
Ruffalo— P. A. Powers 
Buffalo — Walbridge & Co 
Detroit — Grinnell Bros 
Dubuque — Harger & Blish. 
Lincoln —Wittmann Co 

. Bentel Co., In New Haven—Henry Horton. 
B. Miller Omaha—A. Hospe 

St. Paul—W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Savannah—Youmans & Leete 
Syracuse —W. D. Andrews 


friedrich 


Jenkins’ Sons Music Co 
k Piano Co 


Ellis & Co 








50 Different Bulbs all for 30c 


By mail ney cultural directions, for garden or pots 

1 Japan Lil 3 Alliums, 3 sorts 

1 Golden Sacvea Lily. 3 Tritelela, white star. 

2 Tulips,i d mu ble, 1 sin gle. | 3 Ixias, 3 sorts 

2 Narcissus 3 Sparaxis, 3 sorts 

3 Cardinal Freesia. 3 Grape Hyacinths. 

3 Belgian Hyacinths. 3 Giant Ranunculus. 

3 Giant Crocus. 3 Spanish Iris. 

3 Star of Bethlehem. 3 Oxalis, 5 sorts, mixed. 

3 Giant Anemones. 5 Freesias, mixed 
All different col OFS, an i fine flowering hardy bulbs. Also Free to 
all who apply, our elegant Fall Catalogue of Bulls, plants and 
seeds, for F ail planti ng and Winter blooming. Choicest Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, Fruits and Rare Plants. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


Use ** Mum?” and 


be free from the 





odors of perspiration 


An odorless snow-white cream that chemi- 
cally neutralizes all odors of the body but 
does no harm to the body or clothing. 
25c by mail, postpaid, 
at drug- and department-stores. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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LEATHER 
DRAPERIES 


are the newest and most 











EXPRESS artistic for home deco- 
PREPAID ration. Made of spe- 
he cially tanned California 
No. 530 leather. Very durable 
6x7 ft and practical. Sizes to 
aE CE fit all openings. Order 
the one show nm, in tan, 
terracotta, light or dark 
red, light or dark green. Can be returned if not sati sfactory 


Indian Doll (Burned Leather) Post Paid, 250. 

Art Leather Skins, full size, all colors, $1. 

Drapery, Pillow and Novelty Catalogue San 
LEATHER GRILLE & DRAPERY COMPANY 

Sole Manufacturers, Los Angeles, Cal. 














+ Pears 


“Just good 
enough for some, but most 


SO<¢ ap,” is 


women insist on having 


Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes 





ae A Cool, Delightful Place to Rest is the —. 





. a 2 ~~ 
Pifty-First Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
| The finest Summer and Winter Hote! on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride 
to Chicago's shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 
pressed brick. 450 large outside rooms; 220 private bath 
rooms. Has nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking 
Lake Michigan. Handsome New Illustrated Booklet Free. 
Geo. W. Reynolds, Mgr.(formerly Mgr. Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 




















“‘Easytake”’ 
&. Go-Cart 


Reclining back and adjustable foot- 
rest. Folds 9x 20 x 23 inches, weighs 
) will hold hild of six years, and 
tested to 150 lbs. Write for bovklet 
Gwathmey Mfg. Co., Dept. L 
__ 2405-9 Pulton 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














Save Half 
the labor of wash-day, and half 
the wear on clothes. 
Fels-Naptha is soap and naptha 
—not mere soap. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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BarringtorHal 


arrington Hall 


The St eel-Cut 


SAMPLE CAN FREE 


(SEE COUPON) 


This is the choicest Mocha and Java 
from which the bitter tannin-bearing chaff 
and dust are removed, cut (not ground) 
to fine, uniform particles ready for use. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET— IT’S FREE 
It explains why no other coffee can equal Barring- 
ton Hall in flavor and why it can be used without 
discomfort by those who feel that ordinary coffee 
injures them; also that Barrington Hall really costs 
no more than ordinary coffee, as it goes from one- 
third to one-half further than if ground in theold way. 


A DELICIOUS COFFEE 
NOT A TASTELESS SUBSTITUTE 


CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is 
the only yenuine Steel-Cut Coffee 

We own the process by patent right; and roast, 
steel-cut and pack it by machinery at our factory in 
land 2 1b. tins. There are so-called imitations on 
the market. Your protection therefore is in asking 
for and receiving only the nal Barrington 
Hiall Brand 


Orig 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving er'sname. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
216 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of 
sJarrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; 


in consideration, | pive herewith my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 


magazine and groc 


My own address is 
COUPON 


- 














‘| SUMMER 
| FRUITS 


California, the Eden of America, sends 
her summer fruits to all markets—they 
are most delicious and healthful, having 
a delicacy and richness of flavor un- 
matched by fruits from any other part 
of this or any other country. 


The Time When Fruits will be on Sale: 


JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
Peaches Peaches Peaches Prunes 
Plums Plums Plums Pears 
Prunes Prunes Prunes Grapes 
Pears Pears Pears 

Grapes Grapes 

















Fresh California Fruits are the most 
luscious, appetizing and healthful that 
may be obtained for table use and are s 
perb for preserving. They havea firmness 
and solidity that prevents their hecoming 
broken up and soft; and all, early and late, 
retain their beauty, color and rich flavor. 

Do your preserving from the early ship- 
ments of California Fruits. 


} It is best to purchase 
Caution : ¢ California Fruits in un- 


broken packages bearing the name and 
trade mark of a California Grower. This 
will avoid the risk of having other 
fruits mixed in and palmed off as real 
California grown. 


**Eat fruit and te healthy,’’ 
California grows the best. 


CALICRES FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS 
ACRAMENTO, CAL. 





It Serves 


the purpose in a most surprising 
manner both as to brilliancy and 
labor saving, and a quarter century's 
use at home and abroad gives assur- 
ance that it is absolutely harmless. 
These are the merits that have car- 
ried its fame around the globe. At 
grocers and druggists everywhere. 


} Postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 


i Trial quantity for the asking. 


| “Siricon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


| scheme of patriotic revenge. 


| conspirators. 





BEAUTIFUL EUGENIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


pardons to prisoners and special recognition of every 
other child born on the same day as the infant Prince 
were ordered by the Emperor. ‘‘You have saluted 
as an auspicious event,’’ he said to the Senate, ‘‘ the 
advent of a child of France. This, gentlemen, is 
because he is born an heir destined to perpetuate 
the national system, for this child is not merely 
the scion of a family, but veritably the son of the 
entire country, and the name indicates his duties.”’ 

At no subsequent time were Napoleon and Eugénie 
— for many were the personal infelicities his incon- 
stancy was to cause her— more devoted to each 
other than they were in that period of parental bliss. 
In every loyal home it became the fashion to hang 
up pictures of her with her infant in her arms, and 
to pray that the little fellow would live to make 
the world fear him even as it had his great ancestor 
of the First Empire. 


The Miraculous Escape in the Great Orsini Plot 

HE birth of the Prince Imperial was one of 

many auspicious events for the Empire, such 
as the first of the series of expositions that have 
since made Paris famous for these triumphs in the 
arts of civilization, the festivals over the victories 
of the Crimean War, and the journeys of the 
Imperial couple among the people. But the lucky 
star of Napoleon and Eugénie was now to rise over 
one of the most horrible tragedies which has been 
planned in modern times for the destruction of a 


| country’s rulers. 


In the early part of the winter of 1858 Felix 
Orsini, an Italian, who had conceived the idea that 
the Emperor had been guilty of treachery to Italy, 
went to Paris with the purpose of carrying out a 
A plot which for many 
years afterward was widely known as the ‘** Orsini 
plot’’ was formed in association with three other 
It was learned that on a certain night 
Napoleon would make his appearance at the Grand 
Opera House, the one which preceded the present 
palatial edifice of the same name; and it was there- 
upon decided that he should be murdered on his 
way. Accordingly, Orsini and his confederates 
manufactured several hand grenades, or bombs, 
each about the size of a cricket ball and so con- 
structed that when thrown it would explode at the 
point where it fell or struck. 

Napoleon went to the Opera House in a carriage, 
Eugénie seated by his side. A mounted guard sur- 
roundedthem. Asthey neared the building a dense 
crowd stood ready to greet the Imperial pair, and the 
carriage slowly approached the entrance, near which 
the assassins were posted. Ata favorable moment 
for the attack Orsini flung two of the hand grenades. 
The explosion was so terrific that not fewer than 
one hundred and fifty-six soldiers and civilians 
were wounded and many were killed, while thou- 
sands of window-panes were instantly shattered. 
In the streets the bodies of mutilated men and 
horses were scattered in all directions, for the 
bombs had contained more than seventy deadly 
missiles. The carriage was perforated with them. 
Its horses were blown to fragments, and all the 
gaslights in the vicinity were extinguished by the 
tremendous concussion, 


Eugenie’s Bravery in the Face of Danger 

HE first impulse of Eugénie in the midst of the 
deafening report was to throw herself in front of 
her husband, as if to shield him, but neither of them 
had been struck in the shower of death, although if 
Orsini had cast the other bomb which he had with 
him, and which he held back in the sudden extinc- 
tion of the lights, they would both probably have 
been torn to pieces. A shot in the Emperor’s hat 
and a blood spot on the Empress’s gown were the 
only marks they bore of the awful peril through 
which they had passed. The soldiers who came to 
their rescue were surprised at the quickness with 
which Eugénie recovered from the shock. ‘* Come, 
Louis,” she cried after he had sought a place of 
safety for her in the lobby of the opera; ‘* come, let 
us go out again and show that we are not cowards.”’ 
As soon as some semblance of order was re- 
stored the Emperor decided that they should make 
their appearance before the audience which was 
awaiting them, and which had supposed the roar of 
the explosion to be a salute of cannon in honor of 
the Imperial party. Napoleon entered the box with 
his customary imperturbability, and Eugénie with 
a smiling face; they listened to the opera until the 
end, and it was not until she returned to the palace 
and saw the Prince Imperial sleeping in his cradle 

that her emotions found vent in a flood of tears. 
Orsini and one of his confederates were exe- 
cuted, although the Empress was inclined to inter- 
cede for them. The crime caused her to be raised 
more than ever in popular admiration. Her hus- 
band’s enemies tried to ridicule him by declaring 
that she was the braver of the two, while her 
admirers insisted that France should be doubly 
proud in having for an Empress not only a beauty 
but a heroine as well. Indeed, all other women of 


| the time soon came to be overshadowed by her 


sensational fame; millions of her sex throughout 
Europe and the United States soon began to look 
up to her as their ruler in the realm of dress and 
manners, and in the gay profusion of the Second 
Empire she was now to play a réle unparalleled in 
the century as an example of feminine fascination 
and luxurious splendor. 


CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 
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Some Don’ts for Mothers 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson 


ON’ T forget that the average nursemaid is labor- 
ing for herhire. Those who labor for love are 


| the exception, not the rule. 


Don’t send your year-old son or daughter to the 
** Land o’ Nod”? by pacing the floor. The hour 
may come when you will be physically incapable of 
so doing, and trouble may follow. 

Don’t hide every article which the tiny toddler 
may reach for because he may cry for it. Teach 


| the difference between justice and injustice. 


Don’t overlook the fact that you, yourself, are 
passing through a course of training. Self-control 
means a great deal. 


Don’t break a promise. Break a limb first. 


Don’t consent or refuse unless you mean to hold | 


to your word. 

Don’t turn aside a question. You can havea 
| wise child or a senseless one: it rests with you. 
Don’t fail to insist upon unselfishness toward 

your son’s or daughter’s companions, and courtesy 
| toward their elders. 
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Fancy Serving Pieces 


For Weddings, Birthday or Anniversary Gifts 
As appropriate for this purpose nothing more 


desirable can be selected, 


nothing bestowed, 


that is of greater appreciation than silver- 


ware of the famous 


“IGAT ROGERS BROS: 


brand. 


It is the 


standard of silver 


plate excellence, the brand that be- 


came famous 


through 


Catalogue ‘‘W-28.’’ 
book published. Shows all 


in the 
grandparents and held 
sneceeding generations. 

leading dealers sell it. 
the mark of the genuine. 


of our 

its fame 
All 
The date 1847 is 
Send for our New 


time 


The handsomest silver-ware 
new patterns, 


aids in making selections 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor,) 


New YorK 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


CHICAGO 












































Makes Old Floors Look New 
Makes All Floors Beautiful 


It will not mar, show heel marks or scratches. 
Water will not affect it. Excellent for bath rooms, 
staircases, window-sills, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Gives a beautiful finish to any wood, whether 
painted or not. You can easily apply it yourself. 
Dries quickly; does not obscure the grain of the 
wood like paint, and is far more durable than 
varnish. ‘There is nothing more elegant, cleanly 
and economical. Send us 25 cents to pay express 
charges, and we will deliver to your home address 
a good Brush and a Can of Rogers Stainfloor 
Finish (Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Cherry or Transparent), enough for twenty 
square feet, two coats, FREE. We want Rogers 
Stainfloor Finish used in every home. A trial 
will prove its superior qualities, 


Our interesting and instructive Booklet, 
“Care of Floors," mailed free upon request. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints,Enamels and Varnishes 





532 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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aL Cee 
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Ahositive Retiet =D 

u “A little 

Prickly Heat, higher 

H in price, perhaps, 

), Chafing, than worthless 

substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it.”’ 

and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sokl everywhere, or mz ~~ on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). Sample F 
GERHA ARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











Can make good salar 
remy ms selling our 

OATS. Catalog ro 
Write now for particulars. 


PARIS SKIRT COMPANY, 200 St. Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


nd secure valuable 
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SOME PET- 


THE HOME IDEAL 


A beautiful 24-page book, 
8 x 11 inches, 
By MARGARET GREENLEAF 


profusely illustrated with «2 ertistic half- 
page half-tones of interiors from life. It 
is full of advice and suggestion by a 
writer of exquisite taste and long ex- 
perience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings and color schemes for 
costly as well as simple houses—new 
and old. Thoroughly practical. Sent 
postpaid for 10 cents (stamps or silver). 


Chicago Varnish Co 35 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


22 Vesey St., New York. 

















TRADE (PITTSBURG WALL PAPERS ) MARK 


#) y 
74) 


“Pittsburg 
Wall Papers” 
Stand for 
Quality, 
Design and 
ect, 
Costs no More 
than the 
Common Kind 


WORLDS FAIR ROSE 








SIDEWALL NO. 176 








——IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND—— 


WITH 


“TENASITINE” 


DONE IN A SECOND! STICKS FOR EVER! 
TRY 1T FOR ANYTHING—IT'S SURE TO STICK! 
Requires no heating—mends glass — wood —leather per- 
manently. Large collapsible tubes by mail 25 cents each. 


| International Drug Novelty Co., 158 Franklin St., NewYork 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen Shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
Human Hair 
FADELESS 
SWITCHES 
on approval. 
Transformations 
adapted for 
covering xray 
Natural Wave and streaked 
Pompadour, $3. hair, $8. Send sample with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. 6, 162 State St., Chicago 
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PATENT NO. 672028 


CORSET COVER 


six vears daily testing by thousands of women 
ve proved that for health, comfort, conveni- 
e, and style the ‘‘Appleton’’ Knit Corset 

Covers are unequaled. In fact, once worn 
1y become indispensable to every woman. 


The Price, 50 CENTS Each, 


loesn’t begin to represent their real value 
to any woman who regards her health and 

eauty. Sold by the best trade every where. 
if your dealer does not carry them, we will 
mail them to you postpaid. 





Write postal for circular. 


LUMB KNITTING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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$3.00 Shoe 


For Women 


As graceful in its lines of beauty as 
its dainty namesake is La France 
$3.00 Shoe for Women. Particular 
women choose it for style, for coim- 
fort and for quality. No shoe can be 
made better at any price, none ex- 
cels it in fit or appearance. LEvery- 
thing that enters into its making is 
of the best. Rock oak soles. Special 
wear-proof lining. All sizes—all 
lasts. If your dealer does not sell 
La France shoes send us your size 
and $3.00 and receive a pair prepai:l. 
Send for booklet, “A Special La 
France Message," free. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 











Middle-aged 
women with 
clear, youthful 
complexions are 
often seen among 

those accustomed 
to use this 


Dainty Toilet Necessity 


It restores a faded complexion, preserves 
a beautiful one and produces a smooth, 
healthful, velvety skin. Its delicate per- 
fume is from flowers and plants which 
possess antiseptic properties. Genuine 
Lablache has signature of Ben Levy in 
red on label of box. Accept no other; 
substitutes may be dangerous. Flesh, 
white, pink, cream tints. 50 cents a 
box. Druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO. 
125 Kingston Street, BOSTON 


Dept. A, 





NURSING 


Isa womanly lucrative pre 
fession,égraduates earning 
$i2 tof 30 i1week 
requir nusual 
Only earnest f 
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Our courses 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA ae 
SCHOOLoFNURSING, “am | 


ST AMES TOWN.N Y 
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| most strictly formal nature. 


FAR FROM THE 
MADDENING GIRLS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


** I’m er-goin’ t’ give more ’n’ more time t’ pomes 
*m now on,’’ washisreply. ‘* I bin er-doin’ pieces 
outer Longfeller ’n’ Berownin’, but nex’ week Miss 
Berrit’ is er-goin’ t’ learn me Shakesper.” 

** Then, Darius,’’ said I,‘ I clearly perceive that 
these increasing demands upon your time make it 
inadvisable for you to remain longer in my employ. 
After to-day I shall have no further need of your 
services.’’ 

‘* D’yer mean I’m fy-ud?”’ asked Darius. 

** That,’’ | answered, ‘‘ is the substance of my 
meaning. Here are your wages for the coming 
week. You need not come here any more.’’ 

And I wheeled, and walked into the house. 

I am perplexed to account for the singular cir- 
cumstance that there are days when everything, 
from the attempt to part your hair in the morning 
to the position of your pet pillow at night, is an 
unequivocal failure. The day in question was such 
a one. The luncheon which Galvin elected to 
serve me was not fit for a fretful child, and I could 


not eat it. When I set myself to write my pencil 
points made more breaks than the Messrs. 
Westinghouse. A collar which had never irked me 


might as well have been a circular saw, for all the 
comfort I derived from its contact with my neck. 
It was a general half-holiday for the horsehairs 
which formed the stuffing of my chair cushions. 
Where it was their custom to attend strictly to 
business, now they all had their heads out of the 
windows of their dwellings, taking the air. The 
house was full of flies. 

A dog, with whom I was not even on speaking 
terms, went round and round the bungalow, yap- 
ping for a wager. Dolorously-warbled reminis- 
cences of a supposititious life in marble halls, in 
the company of vassals and serfs, came to my ears 
from Galvin at the washtub. 

At length, in a pure white passion, I strode 
off through the woods, turned my ankle, was 
caught in a drenching thunder-shower, and said 
two or seven things which have no place in these 
innocent pages. It was a day which caused me 
to look upon time as a soporific snail, a day to be 
remembered with awe and loathing, a day at which 
to hurl a black, black stone with careful aim. 
Above all, it was a day to prove how much a man 
may suffer through no fault of his own. 


or 


On the morning following, however, Darius re- 
appeared, the bearer of a note from Miss Berrith. 
This curiosity of literature ran after this manner: 


My dear Mr. Sands: 

You will have bad a night in which to think over 
your action of yesterday, whereof Darius has given 
me an account, and to remember several things: first, 
that you were once a boy yourself, and that at twelve 
you did not possess all the sobriety which is yours at 
thirty; then, that you have vented your irritation 
against one person upon the entirely guiltless shoul- 
ders of another; and, finally, that your action passes 
over his head and does grievous harm to his mother 
and the invalid he was aiding her to support. Of 
course, you are in a position to do as you please, and 
lin that of a meddler in venturing to interfere; but 
not only is it merely a kind of weakness to exercise 
one’s strength upon an inferior, it is the noblest kind 
of strength to own up to that weakness and repair 
the evil before it is too late. I am giving you that 
chance, for Darius will wait for an answer. 

Susi£ BERRITH. 


Galvin had brought in the note, and now stood 
waiting with folded hands. 

**Did Darius bring this ?’’ I asked. 

I was not so much disconcerted by the words of 
Galvin’s reply as by the manner in which she kept 
her upper lip perfectly rigid, for all the world as if 
it had been starched and ironed. The Sunday- 
school superintendent of my early childhood had a 
similar trick of intimating disapproval, and as I 
looked away from Galvin and down at the note 
again, it was with a curious and most uncomfort- 
able sense of having forgotten to learn the collect 
for the day. 

** He did,’’ Galvin was saying; ‘‘and if Ido make 
the remark — and of course I know I have no right 
—but I cannot, I cannot see injustice done — the 
way you have treated him is a crying shame — we 


| 


“GLO 





all have our faults— but he was working for his | 


bread and butter — indeed, it is few enough of us 
ever sees the butter — but that’s always the way — 
the rich against the poor —and if I do say it ” 

** No, don’t say it, Galvin,’’ I interrupted. ‘I 
have no doubt but what you are quite right. You 
needn’t wait. I will give Darius the answer my- 
self.’’ 

Galvin had showed her seventh side. 
chivalric, with a touch of the socialistic. 

Darius was at the door. When he saw me his 
inevitable smile broke forth. 
freckles than on the preceding day. 

‘* There is no answer to Miss Berrith’s note,” I 
said as formally as I could, ‘* but I have changed 
my mind about discharging you, Darius. You may 
come to-morrow, as usual.” 

Then I shut the door abruptly upon him and his 
smile. If he hadthanked me! .. . 


ox 


Into such a coil of discomfort was I come by 
reason of my ill-advised condescension to an imma- 
ture girl. 
the fault was not wholly hers. Had I been true to 
my avowed principles from the very first, ‘* Sans 





It was the 


| Souci’? had never been invaded by those petty 


annoyances against which it was expressly designed 
to secure me. 


help perceiving that Miss Berrith would derive sat- 
isfaction from my company, and because I could 
not find it in my heart to treat one so inexperienced 


| with indifference or contempt. 


Well, fortunately it was not too late to repair my 
fault, and I determined that, when an opportunity 
should offer, I would politely but firmly put out of 


| the question her further interference in my affairs. 


Thenceforward all between us should be of the 
lt might make a great 
difference to her, but, after all, she had brought the 
rebuke upon herself. The result of my noticing 
her had been exactly what I might have foreseen. 
She had been carried away by it, and now— well, 
she was flinging herself at my head. In the pri- 
vacy of these memoirs I can make this admission, 
which otherwise, while undeniably true, would not 
be kind or manly. 
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I think he had more | 


ERA 


I am broad-minded enough to admit that | 


The whole difficulty lay in the fact | 
| that a man is never entirely selfish, however he may 
| strive to steel himself against generous impulses. 
| I had gone back upon my tenets because I could not 
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Better 
Than A 
Live Kitty. 

















"atented July 5th and Oct, 4th, 1892 


@ For a child to love and hug and fondle. 
No claws and just as pretty. 
Easily made and indestructible. 
PRINTED ON CLOTH 
in fast colors with full directions for making 
Your dealer can get them from Dry 
Goods jobbers, or send us 25 cents for 
One Large Cat and Four Nice Kittens. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
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North Adams, Mass. - 
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For ladies and children, 
owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes in 
finish, fabric and fit. 


Vests, pants and tights 
are made in all weights 
and styles, and our 
Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 


Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 
ment A, No. 1 Greene Street, 
New York. 








Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
application Boston, Mass. 
























Extremely 


handsome this 
Parisian S 

Turban, made 

of fine quality Lovely 
Imported Black Shirred 
Velvet, richly 

drapedoverbuck- Velvet 


ram frame. Entire YJ \ 
crown and facing is ~~. 

elaborately shirred. : 4 HA I 
Itistrimmedaround - - 

front and right side of upper brim with good quality Black Satin 
Ribbon richly shirred, ends falling over back. Two elegant gen- 
uine black Ostrich Plumes, finished with black celluloid quill 
stem an a pretty Steel Shield Buckle, completes the trim- 
ming. Can also be ordered in all black. Only $1.95, delivered 
securely packed, express charges prepaid by us. 

You run no risk whatever. We send the liat to your nearest 
office, examine it, try it on, and if you don't think it is worth 
at least $5.00, refuse it and the agent will return it at our ex- 
pense. ou like it, pay the agent Only $1.95 — not one 
more — and keep the hat. 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is that you recom- 
mend us to your friends. Write for PREE enlarged catalogue 
of Mil ’ . its, Furs, Shoes, Gloves and all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children's Apparel. 

CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Harrison &t., Chicago, Ill. 


Learn to Knit 


One-dollar’s worth of information for 15 
cents. ‘he Columbia Book of Yarns is beauti- 
fully printed and worth many times what we 
charge for it. Gives full instructions about the 
different stitches and all kinds of knitting and 
shows pictures of 80 subjects. 15 cents at 
dealers’ or by mail. 

It also tells why COLUMBIA YARNS are the 
best and cheapest for all knitting purposes. 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 































Paint and Varnish 


REMOVER 


Removes Clean to the Wood Instantly 


Varnish, Shellac, Paint, Grease, etc., from 
any surface without the slightest injury to 
the finest woods, veneers or fabrics, as it 
contains no acid or alkali. Saves time 
and labor in cleaning window glass. 

Old Paint Brushes dipped in it become 
as soft and pliable as when new. Try it 
for removing spots or stains from cloth- 
ing. Anyone can use it, 

Send-us 10 cents for packing and 
mailing sample sufficient for 
full trial. Also valuable booklet. 


Qadonr TAN 


Dept. A, Chicago, Ill. 
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Instead of Mussed Piliows 


or troublesome pillow shams, dress the bed 
during the day with an Acme Bolster Roll, 
covered to match the spread. The effect 
is stylish and handsome. 

The Acme weighs only 4 Ips., is easy to 
handle and lasts a lifetime. One style has 
openings in which to store pillows Our 
68-page book, ‘‘Home Comfort and Beauty, 
explains all "Write for it 

If your local dealer will not supply you, write 
us, Stating width of your bed, enclose express or 
l’. O. order for $2; we will prepay an Acme Roll 
to any express point on or east of the Mississippi 
River. Money back if you want it. 


H. & D. Paper Co., 821 Water St., Sandusky, 0. 








“Always ready and always 
good.” 


Yacht Club 


Salad Dressing 


can be used in more than a hundred ways in 
the making of salads, sandwiches and sauces, 
and with fresh vegetables, cold meats, 
fish, hash, baked beans and similar dishes. 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing is so delicious 
it can be eaten on bread alone. It addsa 
most taking zest, an appetizing relish, an 
unequalled flavor to all it accompanies, 


“TABLE HELPS FOR HOUSEWIFE AND 
HOSTESS’’ SENT FREE 








This splendid recipe book, by Mrs. Janet 
McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, tells about the hundred 
ways. Simply send us your grocer’s name 
and address and you will receive it. 


Tildesley & Co., énicazo: in: 





































It has five gores, three plaits at each 
gore, is trimmed with handsome 
revers, has eight points around 
the hips, self-trimmed buttons 
and can be had in plain or fancy 
material, andinall colors. Send 
us your name, address and 
measurements and we will 
make you this handsome all 
wool skirt strictly to your meas- 
ure. It is man tailored, guar- 
anteed to fit and hang per- 


wor 
ow of ees 


PS 


Send for fectly. We will send it to 
our hand- your nearest express office. 
somely il- Try it on, examine it care- 
lustrated 


fuliy, and if it is exactly as 


Fall Cat. represented, pay the ex- 

alog & press agent 8405 and 

an Exp. charges and it is 
. ours. Thisi re 

y Savery 


liberal offer, made 
by an old reliable 
firm. Better 
take advan- 














LEROY S11 sese te sass 


Splendid show — St. Louis World’s Fair, gr. 31 - 32. 
Sensational Novelties to be seen at our stand. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO JOIN THE GIRLS’ CLUB TO- 
DAY FOR THE PURPOSE OF 


MAKING MONEY. 











every girl in the United States and wherever else 

THE JOURNAL goes, but since I don’t know the 
names of all the girls I have asked to have the invi- 
tation printed in our column, where all the girl 
friends of THE JOURNAL will be sure to see it. If 
they will pass the invitation on to their friends what 
a lot of new members we shall have! Somebody 
will surely say: ‘* With all those roll-books full of 
names, which you have been talking about, haven’t 
you enough members?’’ No; there is room for as 
many more—and the more members we have the 
better it will be for all of us. 


This is Our Birthday 


UST one year ago the first invitation to join the 

Club was given to the girls who read THE 
JOURNAL. The prompt and hearty response far 
exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and each month 
has found the membership growing in numbers and 
enthusiasm. Each mail brings me letters from 
girls who send good wishes for the success of the 
Club and say how much they enjoy it, andI can only 
say: ‘‘ Thank you; I enjoy it, too.’’ It is real fun 
to receive letters from so many girls — all sorts and 
conditions of girls —and when a letter comes like 
one which lies before me now, which says, ‘‘ How 
much The Girls’ Club has helped me I shall never be 
able to tell you —and I am so grateful,’”’ I feel that 
the year has been well spent and that the Club has 
accomplished more than any one supposed it would. 


Girls Who Help Others 
OW far that little candle throws its beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ 
philosophized fair Portia. In spite of the modern 
lawyers’ criticism of her judicial decision Portia 
was a girl who knew a few things, and she never 
spoke a truer word than this. For instance, you 
will remember the Canadian girl of whom I spoke 
in the July JouRNAL, who was working to earn 
money for a home for incurables, and here comes 
immediately a lot of letters from girls who admire 
her generous action and are inspired by it to follow 
her example. Girls who have no need to earn 
money for themselves have worked hard to give 
some poor city child two weeks of happiness in 
God’s outdoors during the summer, and many a 
little one has found renewed health through their 
self-sacrificing efforts. Even the girls who are 
earning their own necessities work no harder than 
they do. It goes without saying that they are wel- 
come in our Club, and they are sure to find much 
happiness in their work for others. 


One Girl's Watch 


ID you ever long fora watch? Then you can 

appreciate the feelings of one of our Pennsy!l- 
vania members. Ever since she was a little girl 
she had longed for a watch, and when The Girls’ 
Club offered her an opportunity to earn one she 
fairly ‘‘ jumped at the chance.’’ It took the odd 
hours in just one month to earn it, and a cash prize 
large enough to buy a nice chain for it besides. She 
said: ‘*I’m more than delighted! Many thanks 
for the opportunity you have given me.”’ 


A Little Girl’s Camera 


ERE are two letters from a dear little girl in 
Kentucky. The first one says: 

** Dear Girls’ Club: Please see if you can find 
some way for me to make money enough to buy a 
twelve-dollar camera which I have set my head and 
heart on. I am only fourteen, but I think I can 
earn that much money if you will tell me how.’ 

‘The second one reads: 

** Dear Girls’ Club: 1 bought my camera to-day 
with the money you helped me earn, and just know 
that it will take some beautiful pictures. Ill send 
you one some time because you helped me earn it.’’ 


Just Chat 


UR column is becoming almost a little news- 

paper, with its accounts of what the members 
are doing. There are many other girls who have 
had interesting experiences who have not told me 
about them. I am always glad to have the Club 
members tell me when they have successfully carried 
out their plans. 

It is too bad to use our limited space to repeat 
things, but so many letters come to me which say, 
** Please do not publish my name,” that I almost 
get tired of answeringthem. SolTreally must again 
say that THE JOURNAL never publishes the names 
of correspondents. And please don’t ask for a 
reply in THE JOURNAL columns; I wiil gladly 
write you a letter, but the space in THE JOURNAL 
we need for other things. 


A Fresh Start 


VER since the time when the learned Sosigenes, 
at the command of Julius Cesar, straightened 
out the tangles of the confused calendar and made 
the year begin with the first of January, that day 
has been a favorite one for the making of new reso- 
lutions. But the fresh energy stored up during the 
restful summer holidays will not wait for the calen- 
dar, and so it happens that September is the month 
for taking fresh hold of one’s work. 

So here’s the beginning of another year, and 
another opportunity to join our busy band. Let’s 
make the second year better than the first has been, 
and see if we can’t make The Girls’ Club one of the 
most interesting departments of THE JOURNAL. 


| SHOULD like to send a little card like this to 


“e 


THE GirRis’ CLUB 
Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“ : A dainty spread of the beautiful “1835 R. WALLACE” Silver Plate 
rg on the snowy linen of the breakfast table makes the morning meal delightful. 


The exclusive patterns and beautiful finish of the best sterling silver at one- 
half the cost. Ask your dealer for the‘ Floral Pattern.” 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
226 Fifth Avenue, New York DEPT. E, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


YOU CAN EAT ONIONS 


BURNETT'S 


“BREATHLETS” 


WILL DO THE REST 
A delicate confection which gives a delightful fragrance to the 


Breath. 
THEY ARE WHITE 
5 cents per package—6 packages for 25 cents. If your drugyist 
or Confectioner cannot supply you— we will on receipt of price. 
We will pay $5.00 Cash for each of the five best little 
articles written on Burnett's “* Breathlets " not exceed- 
ing 50 words received during September. One empty 
Breathlet envelope must accompany each article. 


THE BREATHLETS Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


—— 














T: 
DRY CHEMICAL 


Fire 





HOW TO GET 


MUSIC 


If there is a piano in your 
house we will send you, 
without charge,$2 OOworth 
of the best sheet music (5 
instrumental pieces and 3 
vocal); also 4 portraits of 
great ’ composers, and 4 
beautiful pictures, suitable 
for framing. Do not con- 
fuse this with cheap music. 
Enclose 10c. to partially 
pay postage; refunded if 
you are not satisfied. We 
make this offer to advertise and introduce our 
“ Library of the World's Best Music," a collection 
containing 2,200 pages (sheet music size) of the best 
vocal and instrumental music ever written; bound 
in 8 volumes, fully indexed. The only musica ai library 
in existence intended for the home, and for pianists 
of average ability. Sold on small monthly payments, 


AppREss Dept. M 


The University Society, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


« ‘ 
Extinguisher 
Monarch Fire Appliance Co. of N. Y., Proprietors. 
Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 


Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands 
General Sales Agents : 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. | 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York, 12 Warren St. Philada.,Pa.,909 Arch St. 
Boston, 221 Columbus Ave. 
Providence, R. I., 15 Snow St. 
Washington, D. C., 819 14th St., N.W. 
San Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 
Sent anywhere on receipt 
of three dollars, 
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To hang up pretty silk-corded CALENDARS 
and innumerable other things. Vou push them in with 
your fingers. Made of steel and polished glass; extremely 
ornamental. Can be inserted in wood or plaster without dis 
figuring. Convenient for fastening up small pictures, posters, 
photo- films, draperies, etc. Sold at stationery, house-furnish- 
ing and leper -supply stores or mailed prepaid for 10 cents 
per packet of '4 dozen. Sample Pin for a 2-cent stamp. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 127 8. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HERE'S A PIN! PUSH IT IN. 


UNDERSKIRTS 


are unequaled for comfort and style, being made 
from a new fabric that is very soft and fine, and 
wears superbly. Fancy stripe, embroidered edge, 
35c. Other styles, 50c., 75c., and $1. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
If you do not easily find “* WEARWEL_L "skirts, 
write us enclosing price and 10c. extra for post- 
age, with name of dealer where you inquired, 
and we will send you the skirt by postpaid mail. 

WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 


“The Snap that Holds’ 


Because each part isa strong, 
lasting spring. The ordinary 
strain of oo wear cannot 
unclasp it. 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Snap Fastener 


clasps easily and holds firmly. Quickly sewed to 
the dress and does not cut the thread. It is a 
* Blessing to Womankind.” 

The trade supplied by Dieckerhoff, Raffloer & Co., 364 
Broadway, New York. Price 10 cents per dozen, at your | 
dealer's. If he does not carry them send his name and 
= | 














Rice & HUTCHINS’ 























TEL EE 


C 2 
on BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Zn OR, RICE & HUTCHINS. BOSTON, 


Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
my booklet ‘* Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
entire satisfaction or will refund money. 


Address Mrs, C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jers: y 


















A Beautiful Human Hai! 


Wavy Pompadour 


$1.75. 20z. 22 in. Wavy Switc):, 
$2.00. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
price, with sample. Money : 
funded if misrepresented. 

Miss E. DE LEON 
1025 Opera House Bidg., Chicag» 


two-cent stamps for a sample card of one dozen per- 
fect garment fasteners. Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Company 
Dept. A, 74 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. = 



























Use more 
paint and preserve 
your property. Use 

good paint. It pays. Time 
and experience have tested 


MOORE’S 
Pure House Colors 


and proved their merit. They save 
in covering capacity, save in 


25 designs, all stee 
Handsome,durable. Cheape 
than a wood fence. Speci 
inducements to church an 
cemeteries. Catalogue /re 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
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The staying quality. Most economi- | . AAAS aX 408 North 8t. 
“‘Moore”’ cal. Most durable. Made by } = Kokomo, Indiana 
Color BENJ. MOORE & CO. cover | 
Chart 344 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y. more LEARN DRESSMAKING 32 MAIL 
and 112 Green Street, surface 
printed Chicago, Ill. ead | Make your own clothes; save bother; dress twice as well for sam¢ 

p cover | money as now; we teach you how. Also teach professional dress 
matter it better | making. Book “A” and synopsis of Mme. Stevenson's course /re¢ 
will than any | NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
interest other 
you Paint | 


Fels-Naptha 
knocks the spots out of dirt. 
Other soaps knock the life out 
of clothes. 
Fels-Naptha 





HAIR GOODS 
Fitting WIGS na Gentiemen 
Stylish P dours, Wavy 
$3.00 up. Complexion Seantiiven. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


Seritch 








Philadelphia 
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| COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has a style and 





correctness of 
design previ- 
ously found only 


in Sterling. 


‘¢Triple_plus’’ plate, heavier 
than triple. 


Guaranteed for 
five-and-twenty years of family 
use. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Founded in 1848. 











, P Military Form 


Style 537 


Made of fine 
Alexandria cloth, 
French gore, fan 
front, which gives 
the much desired 
nat ippearance 

the abdo- 
men 

lrimmed with 
fine Valenci 
ennes lace. A 
perfect -fitting 

rset; boned 
with the new 

Rado unbreak- 
able boning. 
An exceptional 


lue 




















Price 


$1.00 
per pair | 
‘it weet ot NELZT 
BIRDSEY & SOMERS 
349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








For Men, Ladies and Children 


Root’s Camel-hair goods are genuine 
camel-hair. Other makes are only 
*“camel-hair’’ in name. Root's Nat- 
ural wool goods are made of the 
combined wools of white and black 
sheep or lambs and contain no dyed 
material. Root’'s White Wool and 
Merino goods, sterling value. 


Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and all large cities. 


If not by yours, write to 
. ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
, 3 Greene St. 
New York 





20th CENTURY 


SPRING BEDS pie 


are the most comfortable Spring Beds 

world. Our patented lug prevents warping and 
twisting and the pliable wire fabric is so arranged 
that there is no sagging, or rolling to the centre. 
The 20th Century is 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Our malleable iron corner castings replacing 
old style cast iron make it the strongest 
and lightest bed for the home. 


Ask Your Dealer For It 


If he hasn’t it send us his name 
and we will send you a beau- 
tiful art picture together 
with our illustrated cat- 
alogue of 20th Cen- 
tury Spring Beds. 


National Wire 
Mattress Co. 
241 Porter St. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1904 


| the top. 


| cost you just what you let it. 


| of a pretty home, and desiring a little variety in her 





DOLLY’S 
ECONOMICAL WAYS 








“Think Before 
You Spend” 


S tis tovely nice will surely happen during | 


Motto: 


this lovely month if we ‘‘ jes’ watch out’’ and | 

make an opportunity. It’s up to us, as the | 
saying goes, 
To make this bright September 
A sweet one to remember. 


But how shall we do it ? 
A memorandum of importance on my slate is my 
room. I have changed things around in it so often | 
that some day I expect to see the chairs join arms 
and waltz around, the pictures change nails, and 
the curtains turn inside out of their own accord. 
But this fall I shall really renovate a few pieces of 
furniture. True, I may have to spend a little to | 
carry out some of the suggestions of my friends; 

maybe some of them will be to your liking also. 

A wicker armchair after a thorough cleansing is 
immensely improved by a coating or two of green 
stain. For the seat there is nothing more appro- 
priate than a tufted cushion of green denim of a | 
mossy shade. Then, to make it especially inviting, | 
have a $1000 cushion for one corner. Whew! 
Think of it! A Colorado girl told me about this, 
and if she has any more of these Aladdin ideas I 
should like to be advised, wouldn’t you ? 

Ot either gold-colored silk, or any material of a 
rich yellow color, make a bag-shaped cushion — 
longer than wide, of course — and frinye the edges at 
Draw it together and tie it with a yellow 
cord with tasseled ends. Across the front either 
stamp or embroider in black figures $1000. Fill a 
muslin bag with milkweed down or pine needles, | 
and slip it inside the yellow covering. Your piece- 
bag will supply the muslin, and your silk will 


I know a Pennsylvania girl who is the possessor 


room she decided to change the border of the wall- 
paper. She bought a beautiful paper with a rose 
design in a running pattern that could be cut in 
strips and used as a very artistic frieze around the 
ceiling. The whole piece of paper cost twenty-one 
cents, and by cutting it into three strips she had 
plenty for her room and her closet, too. ‘Then she 
tinted the walls of the closet a pale green, using a 
water-color wash. The paper in her room was a 
soft, dull tan color, and the woodwork was white — 
a charming combination of colors. 

Now she says laughingly: ‘*‘ You know I cannot 
afford real Howers all the time, so I look up at my 
roses, then take a whiff of cologne.’’ 


It was a happy accident that broke the framework 
of an old iron bedstead which we have had for a long 
time. It never was a pretty bedstead, but it served 
its purpose. Now what is left of it—that is, the 
springs — can be used to forin part of a couch like 
one I saw which was made by a summer hotel- | 
keeper. He was a genius, but a carpenter or your 
brother can help you with the couch. Procure 
some solid boards not too heavy, and have them 
made into a box without a top, into which the 
springs wil) fit; make the box high enough so that 
the mattress will be even with the top. A plaited 
ruffle of denim or cretonne all around the outside of 
the box will make a handsome covering, and over 
the mattress spread a piece of a quilt and then on 
top of this an Indian blanket or a suitable coverlet. 
Put castors under the box and there’s your couch 
complete, a joy forever and a harbinger of peace. 


Do not use all of your old organdy or Swiss gown 
for a new set of bureau trimmings, but use the 
largest pieces of the skirt for a silk-waist protector. 
These covers or protectors are made like a blouse, 
several sizes larger than your dress waist, and are 
splendid to slip over a light-colored waist when 
you hang it away in your closet. 

In disposing of my old organdy I am reminded of 
the jolly times I had in the country, where I wore 
it a great deal, and I must make a memorandum to 
send to one of the girls at the house who was fond 
of sewing, a new dress pattern and a late fashion 
magazine, for she is sure to be thinking now of 
her fall clothes, and she lives too far from a city to 
run in many times to shop. I hope I may see her 
again. Ours was a fond farewell. 


There are many kinds of farewells. I know a girl 
who gave a farewell party for two or three of her | 
friends about to leave for college after the holidays, 
and who made an immense success of it at the cost 
of ingenuity and pains. When “* the crowd”’ was 
all there she gave each one a card bearing a dainty 
water-color heading of some college game, and a 

| conglomeration of letters, out of which they were to 
| hunt in couples the names of colleges. To the two | 
couples who succeeded the best she gave dainty 














clothes for your boy. 
are they worth the price? 


clothes. Hence half-lined knee-pants, 


This label on 
every garment. 





HERE are three questions that you always ask when about to buy 
Are they stylish? 


Our object in advertising is to help you answer these questions. 
We know boys and their capacity for rapidly going through the ordinary sort of 


waist-bands are features of our garments which deserve your special attention. 
Nothing we can say in print is equal to the argument which the clothing presents, 

We want to tell you the name of the dealer in your town who sells our 
clothes, that you may examine them carefully the next time you are ready to 
buy. Critical comparison invariably strengthens our argument. 

In the meantime, send us your address. 
fall style book <*J,’” which gives you the best idea the printer’s art can of those 
things that have built for us the largest wholesale boys’ clothing business in 
America. ‘Take the trouble to write for it to-day. It will more than repay you. 


\ TRAG OO 


MAKERS re det Pas vol teint Wt: CHICAGO 





Will they wear? And 


patent riveted-on buttons, and patent 


We will mail you free our handsome 


Your guide to 
perfect satisfaction. 














of a head, acollar and cuff case and two beaded 
watch-fobs. Then each man was given a tissue 
paper boa made of huge roses, and asked to choose 
his partner for the Virginia reel by throwing the 
boa around her shoulders. The girl so chosen pre- 

| sented her partner with a tiny cane, merely a stick 

| wound with tissue paper and topped with a rose. 
The refreshments consisted of ices, fancy cakes, 
fudge, merry jests, laughter and toasts. 


| prizes which she made herself : a charcoal sketch 
| 
} 


Just a word about the aprons that were sent to 
my Want Box. Well, they were really remarkable 
for their usefulness from the kitchen to the tea-table, 
and I do sincerely thank every girl who was good 
enough to contribute a specimen of her work. 
Several young ladies assisted me in assorting and 
selecting the aprons, and it was with genuine regret 
that, owing to the limited number to be presented 
in THE JOURNAL, we were obliged to return so 
| many that were desirable. There are still a few 

on hand which came to me without the owners’ 

names and addresses, and I shall be greatly obliged 
| if any one who has not yet been advised about her 
| apron will write and describe it in detail, especially | 
| 


the color and trimming, so that I may be able to 
identify it. These are all carefully packed in our | 
| fireproof vault where there are no mice. 
For the many cordial and friendly letters which | 
came with the aprons I am also deeply grateful. } 
Sincerely, as always, Douy. | 



























Has Them 


int Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With ‘PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


t@ ‘This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
Your Dealer seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A _ suction 
chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
Will Not Slip on 


et or Polished Surfaces. 











HOW TO at your home. For a limited time we will give free, 
48 music lessons on cither Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
SECURE Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin, (your ex- 





pense will only be the cost of the music you use and 


the postage, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: “ Wish I had known of your 
school before.” Any instrument supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 146, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





No Fire on Wash-day 


Fels-Naptha washes better 


with cold or luke-warm water | 
than any other soap or soap | 


powders with hot water. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 


In Training 
for up-to-date school athletics — chil- 
dren who own the 


Irish Mail 
oe It’s geared’’ 


gives all the muscles ex- 
actly the right amount of 






exercise; makes well devel- 
oped boys and girls. The 
finest sport! Endorsed and 
recommended by physicians. 
| Perfectly safe. Strong, 
rubber-tired, plenty of speed. Write for illustrated booklet FREE. 
| 

' 


The Standard Mig. Co., 1453 Irish Mail St, Anderson, Ind. 


“They can't upset.” 
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== to 
== ot 
“Puy iis” oe fo 
STOCK == of 
FOUNDATION. SS a 
Fine mousseline == i 
de soie, supports — = e 
of Warren’s Featherbone. Round and pointed == ss 
r styles. Sizes12to16. Height 1%to 2%. == m 
No. 1—‘TaPpE GIRDLE FRAME, supports of E. W G W Price 10 Cents S=S li 
Warren’s Featherbone, May be adjusted to long VE RY E L FF sal OWN E D O M AN == <I 
=$ or short waist style. Sizes 20 to 34. == 
Price 35 Cents INITC r “ADC DEA’ ~ == ss 
” COUNTS WARREN’S FEATHERBONE == 
° — tl 
HER BEST HELP TO CORRECT DRESSING = s; 
The smartest stocks are draped over WARREN’S FEATHERBONE a 
Stock FounpaTions. They fit perfectly, are light, cool and inex- t 
pensive. And, above all, they’re durable. The bones do not break 7 
or punch through the covering and render the collar worthless in a I 
. U 
few wearings. No. 9— g 
m P , , i Sort Stock 4 
c H IS with a Dig rec on the ta 1s a pertect hign- OUNDATION. " 
THE ‘‘ PHYLLI tl big red P the tag, perfect high F = : 
grade stock foundation that sells for toc. Same quality . 
ae yl § ay ll = @ 
és : ; P t soft binding 
The most fashionable girdles are built on WARREN’S FEATHER- —j.e., without the Featherbone in the top and 
“PnyLiis” GIRDLE FOUNDATION of bias BONE GIRDLE FouNpDATIONS. A variety of styles and all sizes. bottom. Sizes 12 to 16. Height 14 to 24g. 
crinoline, left wide and unbound that it may be Easily covered. Give the trimmest possible waist line. Price 10 Cents 
cut any desired shape. Sizes 20 to 34, 1 
Frice 20 Cents The full and spreading skirts are gracefully flared by WARREN’S 
FEATHERBONE CRINOLETTE in the drop skirt. Retails at qc. and 5c. | 
a yard. 


The new sleeve effects call for WARREN’S FEATHERBONE. THE 
Waltist Bong, covered or uncovered, is the one reliable and satisfac- 
tory boning for the bodice. 


HTUATITOPTAD EDD 


Every GENUINE WARREN’S FEATHERBONE FOUNDATION bears a 
tag with the Warren Featherbone name and trade-mark, on which is 
stamped a BiG RED NuMBER OR INITIAL. This is your safeguard 


AND 
against inferior substitutes. tee 
Finest stocks made. 


No. 4 Rounp 


yyy ! 













oe . P Of splendid qualit 
= If your dealer cannot supply you with Featherbone goods, we will mousseline de sole, 
= mail them direct on receipt of price. with uprights of silk-covered collar 


) 


bone. Satin bound, Sizes 12 to 16, 
Height 1% to 2% in. 


Price 20 Cents 


) 


Handsome illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Featherbone in Fashions.’’ con- 












= No. 4— Bounp CkINOLINE FounpaTIon. Style taining latest valuable hints on right dress effects and how to produce 
——-— for the average figure, Front lacing or hooks and them, mailed free on request. 

— — eyes may be attached. Sizes 20 to 34. 

=== Price 15 Cents 
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THREE OAKS, MICH. 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK: 898 Broapway. BOSTON: 
CHICAGO: 704 MarsHAce Fieto Annex BiDG. 









‘7 TEMPLE PLACE.” 
_SAN FRANCISCO: 6-8 Sutter Street. 
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The Ladies’ Home 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat About Autumn Clothes 


r——“IHIE advance fashions for autumn and 
<iz4 winter show more radical changes 
ay than for several years past, the new 
a clothes for the coming winter seem- 
|_____j ing, in many instances, to be turned 
solutely upside down, To begin with 
the sleeves—which are always the barom- 
ter of styles, and more sensitive to change 
in any other portion of bodice, coat, 
blouse or wrap—the new ones are large at 
top—that is to say, immediately below 
» armholes, and are a return, in fact, ina 
somewhat modified degree, to the sleeves 
vhich were worn some twelve or fifteen years 
vo, the only difference being that in the new 
sleeves the large and full effect is carried to 
the elbow and not confined entirely to the 
pper part of the arm. From the elbow to 
the wrist they are entirely close and tight fit- 
ting. For the dressier gowns and blouses 
the upper parts of the sleeves are extremely 
fanciful, and are usually finished with a frill 
or a succession of frills. The more practical 
sleeves for every-day wear are usually made 
with either two or three puffs between the 
ipperarmand the elbow —the first, or top puff, 
eing larger in proportion than 
the other two, and the third puff 
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gowns. The new bands are cut straight and 
bias, but they are not put on flat and plain as 
they formerly were, but are laid in narrow, 
straight plaits and put on to the clothes with 
a heading either at the top or the lower edge, 
orat both. Sometimes the bands are attached 
to the skirt with heavy cordings or pipings, 
these cords often being of a different material 
or color from the gown. 


NOTHER pretty trimming inthe way of a 
band is a circular piece cut from two to 
three inches in depth and arranged with two 
rows of gathering through the centre, the top 
edge of the band being trimmed with a narrow 
satin piping arranged in a fancy design, pref- 
erably a geometrical one. The main point 
to bear in mind is that the trimming of skirts 
is inclined to elaborateness. Indeed, I may 
say it is ‘‘fussy,’’ Any number of ruffles 
and flounces are used. The new ones are 
much smaller than those of last year, and 
there are more of them—therefore, double or 
treble the quantity of material is needed. 
The new skirts are considerably shorter, 
even for the very dressiest of house gowns. 


7 Taare 7, 7. 
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DRAWN BY 
KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 








OATS and jackets are shorter, and wraps 
are longer. To be more definite, the 
ordinary every-day coat and jacket to wear 
with the every-day gown is the short knee- 
length garment of last year. The newer 
coats do not come below the hips and may be 
said to measure from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven inches in length. They are made with 
closely-fitted backs, and fronts in the semi- 
fitting style, for the perfectly plain jacket and 
coat suits in the heavier-weight materials. 
But the coats to match skirts, and the dressier 
coats to wear with the separate velvet or silk 
skirt, are made with short basque tails, the 
tails being cut with a slight ripple fullness. 
Indeed, these coats are, after all, boleros with 
small peplums, which are attached princi- 
pally to give the effect of the Louis XVI 
period, after which so many of the new fash- 
ions are copied. For practical purposes the 
fancy boleros are not so useful as the sliorter- 
length coats. 

The new winter coats are made mostly either 
of smooth kersey, melton, broadcloth, or of the 
Irish or Scotch tweeds. In many instances 
the double-faced cloths are used, in which 

case the trimmings are made 
of the linings. These double- 





ending ina frillatthe elbow. In 





the majority of cases the deep 
cuffs are quite the length of the 
inner forearm, of a different 
material from the rest of the 
bodice, and usually correspond 
with the trimming of the bodice. 





& FOR the bodices them- 
selves, they seem to be of 
two distinct kinds, one adapted 
to the slender woman, and the 
other to the stouter. For the 
former the soft, drooping style 
of bodice is used with the long, 
accentuated shoulder-line, and 
for the latter the bodice is more 
tightly fitting, and the trimmings 
more in accord with the flat fitted 
lines which are becoming to that 
style of figure. 

The skirts are so full, and so 
much material is required in 
their making, that they may be 
said to be extreme in style. To 
be in the fashion your skirt must 
measure at least five yards 
around the hem, and, indeed, 
this is a most moderate and 
modest width, as many of the 
plaited and kilted skirts meas- 
ure from eight to ten yards 
around the lower edge. To cut 
and fit a skirt in the new fashion 
is by no means amgeeasy task, 
and even harder Will be the 
method of adapting last year’s 
skirts into this year’s styles. 
However, it can be done by 
means of double ruffles and by 
the use of plaited, inserted 
panels in the back, front and 
sides. Let us first consider the 
entirely new skirts, and then it 
will be an easier matter to think 
how to make over the old ones. 
Most of the new skirts are cir- 
cular—that is, eight skirts out 
of ten are, and the other two are 
possibly less gored at the top. 
The material, which was for- 








for part of a coat suit. 





DRAWN BY ELIZABETH &. BURTON 


THE NEW JACKET 


The model for this jacket could be used equally well for a separate coat or 
If used for a separate coat to wear with skirts of vari- 
ous colors and materials, it might be developed in a dark mixed zibeline, ora 
dark brown or gray cloth with a slight hairline of color running through it. 
The trimming consists of velvet facings on collar and cuffs, the collar being 
edged with a knife-plaited frill of linon batiste. 
left-hand side plait, a fly fastening being used. 


The coat fastens beneath the 


faced cloths are so heavy that 
coats made from them must be 
rather loose and somewhat 
longer in length than those of 
thesmooth single-surface cloths. 


HE newest feature of coats 


three-quarter coats and wraps — 
is the full, broad effect of their 
shape, and therein lies their 
chief difference from the coats 
of last year. The breadth in 
last year’s coats was mostly at 
the shoulders, or in a certain 
broad arrangement of the trim- 
ming across the shoulders, but 
this year’s coat is really, in cut 
and make, broad from collar to 
edge. The cuffs of the new 
coats are quite as deep in pro- 
portion as are the new cuffs of 
the gowns and boleros. It 
therefore follows that the greater 
width of the coat sleeves must 
be above the elbow to accommo- 
date the increased width of the 
sleeves of the gowns worn under 
the coats. 
sleeves of both cloth coats and 
gowns is not given by gather- 
ing in the material to the cuff- 
band, as was the case with the 
bishop and leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, but is given by cutting 





divisions running, in most cases, 
lengthwise, the seams being 
overlapped and stitched, thus 
giving a finished trimming to 
the sleeve. The cuffs are in- 
variably long and close-fitting, 
except upon the short, dressy 
bolero coats, when the sleeves 
are often made only elbow- 
length and finished with frills of 
mousseline. 


HE new blouses seem to di- 
verge into two directions — 








merly cut out from the gores, is 
now let into plaits and fitted by 
this.means to the figure. Of course, if the 
skirt is of heavy material the material can be 
readily cut away from beneath the plaits, but 
it goes without saying that a skirt must have 
a tremendous amount of fullness at the top 
to measure nine or ten yards at the lower 
edge. The question is how to arrange this 
fullness at the top so that it may be becoming 
to the figure. To make and to fit a skirt 
properly is to-day much the most difficult 
problem about a gown. 


LTHOUGH it is hard to explain, so intri- 
cate and difficult has the art of dress- 
making become, it is easy to see that the 
charm and beauty of all the clothes this year 
lie in the infinite amount of detail work 
which has been put into the making of them. 
Take, for instance, alone the one. matter of 
bands and stitching. You all know how 
much bands have been used for trimmings of 
gowns of every description for several years 
past. Well, the new style of bands show 
quite as much change as other parts of the 





The length of skirts continues more uniform, 
and a train or drop in the back is no longer 
seen. As a rule the new skirts are made 
to lie with evenness around the edge. For 
street and general utility gowns the short, 
round walking length is used even more than 
ever. The new short length is unusually 
pretty in the full shirred and kilted skirts. 


HE most important part of the gown this 

year is the material. The amount now 
necessary for a gown is so great that it is 
difficult and cumbrous to handle, particularly 
when trimmings must be added. Expense, 
too, must be considered, as it is impossible 
to make a gown in the newest fashion with 
less than nine or ten yards of double-width 
material. Of taffeta, and materials of that 
width, from eighteen to twenty-four yards are 
necessary; of cloth, and the wider double- 
width materials, from eight to twelve yards 
are required. This, perhaps, will convey 
more clearly the immense amount of fullness 
in the new skirts, sleeves and bodices. 


the fancy ones growing more 

fanciful and elaborate, and the 
simple ones becoming more simple and useful. 
These latter are made with straight, plaited 
backs, the plaits being of the small size and 
arranged in clusters which hide the fastening 
down the centre back. It is really almost 
impossible to make one of the new shape 
blouses to look well fastening down the centre 
front, as the general shape and arrangement of 
the trimming needs all the length and breadth 
possible— which, if the material were cut in 
the centre, for the fastening, would be greatly 
interfered with. The sleeves of the new 
blouses are put in very low on the shoulder 
and are made with the effect of a deep cuff. 
On the simple blouses the cuffs are not cut 
in a separate portion, but the deep cuff effect 
is given by oversewing or taking in, in a 
close-fitting shape, the entire forearm portion 
of the sleeve. The tops of the sleeves, even 


below the long shoulder seams, are usually 
finished with clusters of tucks and runnings, 
these clusters being arranged in the imme- 
diate centre of the sleeves and gradually 
tapering off at the sides. 


in general—that is tosay, of | 
the boleros, short coats and long | 


The fullness in the | 


it intwoor more sections, these | 
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New Fall Suits 
$10 to $35 


120 Styles and 400 Materials 
From Which to Select 





















You won’t meet your 
neighbor with a gar- 
ment like yours— if 
we make yours 


Styles for the coming Fall and Winter 
season show decided changes. The new 
garments are entirely different from those 
of previous seasons, both in cut and finish. 
The lady who wishes to be fashionably 
and tastefully gowned must have a new 
tailor-made suit. 

Materials are also entirely new in weave 
and pattern, and our large stock of fabrics 
includes the beautiful new *‘ Normandie ’”’ 
weaves and ‘*Victoria’”’ suitings, for 
which we have the sole right of sale in 
the United States—therefore they can be 
had only from us, 


Positively Nothing Ready-Made 


Every garment is made to order under 
our exclusive and successful system, from 
measurements taken in accordance with 
our simple and clear directions, and is 
distinguished for excellence in design, fit 
and finish. 

Our new Falland Winter Catalogue illus- 
trates the latest Paris and New York styles. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before 
Tailor-made Suits - - - - $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits - - $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design - - $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets - - $10 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models’’ $12 to $25 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U.S. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


If the garment we make for you is not 
entirely satisfactory, you may return it 
peg or A and we will refund your money. 

ou take no risk. The fact that we have 
thousands of permanent customers proves 
conclusively that we give satisfaction. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a garment 
and wish it to be fashionably made, write to-day 
for a selected line of samples and New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue No. 31-F —sent free by return 
mail to any part of the United States. Kindly 
state whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt 
or cloak, and about the colors you desire, and 
we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 125 West 23d St., New York City 


Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only 16 Years or Branches 
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ST&C - Little Men and Little Women 


yiputien 
y Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Infants’ Layettes, 17.75 


Three flannel 





























Drawings by Jane Allen Boyer 


bands .... $ .60 
‘Three cashmere 

ee a 2.0 1.65 
Three flannel 

barrows .. . . 1.65 
Two flannel skirts, 

plainhem. . . . 1,96 
One flannel skirt, 

embroidered. . . 1.35 


Two nainsook skirts .90 
One nainsook skirt . .85 


Three night slips. . 1.14 | 
"Lwo dresses .. 1.24 
One dress .. . 75 
One dress . . . 8 
Two dresses . . .2.00 


One worsted sacque .55 
‘Iwo pieces of 

diapering . . . . 1.20 
Three pairs of 





bootees. . .. .60~ 
One package of | 
eowG@y. . «+t ! 
Twocakes of sonp . .12 “ 
; ~ : UNIC suit for a boy 
lhree papers of safety pins .18 
FREEFER coat of serge from 2 to5 years old. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE suitable for a little Maybe oe f 
(ready about Sept. Ist,) | girl from 4 to 8 years ca he 4 
sent for 4 cts. postage. Over 2,000 articles described old. It oe made with shoulders are shirred 4 
—1,000 of which are illustrated —for the complete | a box back and semi- i . 


outtitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. fitting double-breasted the front laid in a triple 


fronts, and pockets box-plait. The small 
We have no branch stores — no agents. ciaeher anak dain shaped yoke is trimmed : 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, | Either pearl or bone with a knife-plaitedfrill. : 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 23d St., = = NEW YORK 


Full sleeves and tight- 
fitting cuffs. 


buttons may be used. 











We 


are Manufacturers 


OF HIGH-GRADE WOMEN’S WEAR 
Making garments to order and selling direct to the 
























We Pay se 

the 

Express Wea rer GERGE coat for a boy from 2 to 4 

, bd PR Sie eae Ba years old. It is made with THs storm or “ rainy-day’’ coat 
ec Pi \ uy o xX- : : 

for $7.50 ceptional values = this Sicil plaits in front from each shoulder, is made of waterproof cloth, and 


ian Shirt-Waist and a late style with deep, pointed, stitched yoke 


and high choker collar. The back 


trimmed and linedwith Scotch plaid, 
full amount of Walking Skirt. Please don't con- 


money ac- found them with others that . — It is cut with a deep circular cape 
companies may look as wellin a picture. is laid in three box-plaits. hood which fastens under the collar, 
order These are the kind that and has full bishop sleeves. 

No. please and give satisfaction. 

424 


No. 424 — Women’s Sicil- 
ian Shirt Waist — The 
best. Front trimmed with 
two box pleats, and clus- 
ters of tne tucks; wide 
shoulder tucks; late 


Catalogue 
d 


an 
Samples 
Free. 


We style sleeve, tucked in 

want double box pleat effect, 

a merchant, fitted fan back, four wide " 

a milliner, pleats to waist line, hem- 

a dressmaker stitched collar and cufts, 

or some re- lined = fine sone 7 
opens in front under box 

Py plest, with fly. Comes in | 

resent us. white, black, or $2 85 

Territory navy blue. Price, . , 

allotted, No. 347 — Women’s Late 

Write Style Walking Skirt, 

for 20 gores with graduated 

plan pleats all around, form- 

No ing box pleat in front, 

347 each pleat stitched 


from waist co point 
of graduation, then 
opening, forming 
a kilt, which pro- 
duces the flare bot- 
tom, new inverted 
back, the proper 
skirt for this Fall's 





——— > 5 ttere wear. Comesin F | UNIC suit for a boy 

We wi a send ¢ -O D with privilege Panama cloth, HIS mode! for a suit fr 2 to 5 years 

of e ramination u the ut one Cheviot, Mixed for aboy from 2 to 5 om y . 
penny deposit. Wool goods, or 


Catalogue and Samples FREE, =} oa‘icloth. 8 7 


SPECI A L Being manufacturers we will allow the 
regular merchants’ trade discount of 6 
cent. when full amount of money is sent with the order. 


R. H. GRAYDON MPG. CO. "RorYou tite 

















Coward 


‘««Good Sense”’ 


Shoe 


years old may be made 
of cotton duck or crash. 
It has adeep, round yoke, 
corded in clusters. The 
tunic, which is worn over 
bloomer trousers, has 
full sleeves, and a band 
collar finishedwith orna- 
ments of white braid. 





[ITTLE girl’s dress, 

made with plaited 
vest, collar and full 
Sleeves. The skirt is 
box-plaited in the front 
and side-plaited at the 
sides. The trimmings 
are of narrow braid. 

















Coat for a girl from 5 

to 10 years old. It 
is made Empire style, 
trimmed with collar and 
cuffs of braid lace, with 
a belt of the material. 
It has two-piece sleeves 
laid in plaits at the top. 


It is made of heavy linen 
with scalloped yoke 
stitched at edge. Front 
and back of suit are laid 
in three stitched box- 
plaits. The sleeves are 
made with an inverted 
box-plait downthecentre 
and have cuffs. 









= 
FOR ALL FEET 
— Men's, Women's and Children’s — because it is far ancl away the 
best for both growing and grown folks. Perfect fit and superior 
comfort, both the sure results of a shoe especially designed upon 
the natural shape of the foot and manufactured in accordance 
with the most approved methods known to modern shoe-making. 
Sold nowhere else 


JAMES S. COWARD, ***? Snes ned Fane’ Bet 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


Braided Wire 
Pompadour Rolls 


With New Hair-Pin Lock. 
COOL AND SANITARY 


Can't Infure the Hair Lace Covered to Match Hair 
New Double Dip Pompadour Roll, 25 Cents 
In leading stores or postpaid by mail. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 1109 Noble Street, Philadelphia 
“ Simplex " Egg Beater or “* Paragon "’ Dust Beater, 15c. each. 


wew POMPADOUR 50) 


Human Hair Roll 
Let me make one to match your hair. Beauti- 
fal anc Fi . 14in. long. Send for my illus. 
booklet “‘ ic "” — it's 
FP. M. DELAVAN, 138 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

















MODEL of dress for girl from 6 

to 12 yearsofage. It is made 
with a full gathered bodice and 
skirt, trimmings of stitched bands 
of the material and pearl buttons. 
The collar and cuffs are finished 
with muslin frills. 





[ITTLE girl’s coat, 

made of broadcloth 
with trimmings of lace 
edged with folds of the 
cloth. The sleeves are 
full, shirred at the 
elbows, and have cuffs. 


Crt for a boy from 

2 to 6 years. It is 
made of broadcloth, with 
trimmings of velvet, has 
full belted back, double- 
breasted fronts, and 
bishop sleeves. 





DESIGN for a dress for a girl from 

5 to 10 years old. The skirt 
and bodice are tucked in clusters. 
The small bertha trimming is of two 
embroidery ruffles. The sleeves 
are elbow-length with full under- 
sleeves. 





| 





—— 
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The New Coats and Wraps 






























































WRAP OF BROADCLOTH 


THs wrap would prove useful for both 
street and evening wear. It is simply 
made, with no trimming except rows of 
stitching. The wrap is cut circular with 
leg-of-mutton sleeves with stitched 
iffs. The cape is also cut circular and 
tarts from a small, square yoke made of 
titched bands of the cloth. 


WALKING-COAT 


HIS model, being extremely simple, might 

be developed in the rougher, more serv- 
iceable materials, or in heavy tweed or 
Serge. It has double-breasted semi-fitting 
fronts, with a tight-fitting coat back. May 
be made of cloth, tweed or velvet, with collar 
and cuffs faced with velvet or moiré. The 
Sleeves have a cluster of plaits at the elbows. 





Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 








As a rule there is only one leading style 
in coats and another in wraps, but this 
year there are three or four styles in 
coats and as many in wraps, each one 
quite as much in vogue as the other. 
This gives an opportunity not only 
for the individual, but the individual 


purse as well, to be suited. 








A NEW STYLE BOLERO 


HIS bolero, with its small, fancy vest, has 

a deep, plain shoulder yoke. It has a 
side-plaited back, the three side plaits being 
stitched to form a box-plait effect. The 
sleeves are cut in two pieces, have over- 
lapped stitched seams, with plaits at the arm- 
holes, and also from the elbows to the wrists. 








WHAT THE NEW COATS ARE 


The new coats may be said to arrange 


themselves in three separate classes: 
First, the coats from twenty-four to 
twenty-seven inches in length, which 
are rarely dressy coats, but may be 
worn on all occasions, except with 
one’s very bestfrocks. They are made 
of the plainer, more substantial mate- 
rials, such as the fine-twilled meltons, 
the smooth kerseys and the covert 
cloths; and are cut with fitted but 
not necessarily plain seamed backs; 
the fronts are semi-fitting, though not 
quite so loose as the semi-fitting coats 
of last year were; they are broad on 
the shoulders and the sleeves are put 
in to accentuate the broad-shouldered 
effect. Stitching, buttons and bands 
are the only trimmings used upon 
them. The second is the long three- 
quarter coat, with the length graded 
according to the height of the wearer; 
this model is developed in the Scotch 
and Irish rough-faced goods and in 
the smaller checked and double-faced 
materials; sometimes it is loose in cut, 
and occasionally plaited. Coats made 
after this second model are invariably 
double-breasted and have wide, loose, 
bell-shaped sleeves plaited into the 
armholes. The third coat is our old 
friend the bolero, which this year is 
quite as much worn as ever. 














THE NEW REDINGOTE 


HE cut, stitched plaits over the hips 

insure perfect smoothness in the 
skirt of this coat, which may be of 
broadcloth, twilled melton or covert 
cloth. The collar, cuffs and b 't are 
faced with velvet. A coat of this shape 
would be useful for every-day wear if 
made of a fine black cloth. 





TAILOR-MADE 


BROADCLOTH, kersey or melton cloth 

may be used for this jacket, which is 
made with a plain coat back and a military 
effect in front. The three-piece sleeves 
have lapped, stitched seams. A coat made 
after this model would be pretty fora young 
girl if developed in dark blue cloth and 
braided in black. 
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“IDEAL” 


Underwaists 


and 


Corset 
Waists 


For Babies, 
Girls, Boys, 
Misses and 
Ladies, 25c 
to $1.00. 


Of all Leading Dealers. ge=——"G! <> 


The Buttons Won’t Come Off 


They're attached by double tape 
and stand the hardest tug. 


| ff The Eyelet-Tabs strroicrens Won't Rip Out 


Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl's perfect 
waist. Macle in sizes from six months to 14 
years, of fine cambric, shirred front and 
back, trimmed with torchon lace— silk rib- 
bon insertion. Price 50 cents. 


Ask your dealer to show you this garment 
If he can't supply you, send age of your girl and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direct, charges prepaid 


Look for this trade-mark, woven 
in red on all our waists. You will 
| find them satisfactory and as rep- 
resented. Try them and be con- 
vinced. 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue. It's free. 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 54 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
— = = 


New York’s Mail Order House 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 
A Continuance of Our Money Saving Methods 


No. tor. This fine petticoat made of 
mercerized satine, with flounces of three 
wide pleats and extra dust ruffle. Perfect 
fitting ; extra full and finely tailored with 
all strap seams. Guaranteed to give 
| | satisfaction or money refunded. An Un- 
| | usual Bargain. If to go by mail, add 
twenty cents for postage. 









































Our price 


$1.50 


Write for free Catalogue 
No. 50 showing leading 
styles of other petticoats 
from $1.00 to $4.00; also 
complete lines of wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear 
outer garments; Furs 
and Shirtwaists in 
all winter fabrics; 
also underwear. 
Every Item 
a Bargain. 

















FRANK & CUMMINGS CO. 
3 E. 17th St., New York 


—— HAMILTON 


Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 








and an irregular massing of colors, giving 
Striking and Beautiful Effects 
All the standard colors are used —one color only 


in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 


It has great Merit and is not expensive. TEARS 
At all dry goods dealers. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York esau 


‘ 











“PEAU DE CREPE” 


TRADE-MARK 


“The Softness of Crepe de Chine, 
The Strength of Peau de Soie.” 


More beautiful than ever. The Fashions require soft, cling- 
ing fabrics, and this meets the want more than any article 
before produced. Comes in 24-in. width in all colors, in- 
cluding black and white, price $1.00 a yard. Comes in 
32-in. width in white and cream only, price $1.50 a 

32-in. made especially andl adapted for lingerie. hite 
and cream will launder perfectly. 


“PEAU DE CREPE SPOT” 


A fancy brocaded spot woven in Peau de Crepe. Comes in 
all colors. 24 in. wide, price $1.25 a yard. A postal will 
bring you samples of the above fabrics; also the name of 
your nearest retailer. Be sure that the name “ Peau 2 
is woven in the selvage of every yard. If it’s not there, it 
is not ‘‘ Peau de Crepe.’’ 


THE NORFOLK SILK CO., 469-471 Broome St... New York 
Manufacturers Only. 














Less Wear on Clothes 
Boiling wears out clothes— 
news to you, probably. Rubbing 
does, of course. 
No boiling with Fels-Naptha 
and very little rubbing — doubles 
the life of your clothes. 





Fels-Naptha 


Philadelphia 

















HIS simple and effective hat is suitable 

for a schoolgirl or any one to wear with 
shirtwaist dresses or tailor-made suits. It is 
made of light- 
weight tan 
cloth withseal- 
brown velvet, 
taffeta ribbon 
to match the 























cloth, and a_ brown 
quill. 

It would also be 
suitable in dark blue 
cloth, with velvet to 
match, trimmed with 
a bright plaid ribbon. 


quired and their cost are 


The materials re- 


S yard Of Dias VOIVE 2.6 cs ieciccecvedsccces $1.25 
2% yards of ribbon at 30 cents a yard ...... . a 
¥% yard of cloth, double width, at $1.25a yard... .63 
rer a PPRES TEAR RORS +25 
RN ooo aed od aa ee cee 
Silk lining and crinoline .... ....... ; és 25 
Milliners’ needles and thread ......... keen ee 
Total cost $3.48 


To make this hat separate the crown of 
the frame from the both with 
crinoline as shown in the design. Place 
the brim part on the cloth, and cut the 
exact size. Always use cloth cut on the 
bias for the upper side of the brim’s front, 
and for the lower side allow about three- 
quarters of an inch extra to turn up inside 
the crown. To do this neatly the cloth must 
be notched. 

After both sides are sewed on to the frame 
at the edge and close to the place where the 
crown should go, cut out a piece to fit the top 
of the crown, allowing half an inch extra, 
which must be turned down over the side and 
strongly sewed. 

Now take a bias strip and sew from under- 
neath to the edge of the top of the crown; 


brim; cover 


Helping 











HE 
the 


putting in of 
‘hoops’? will 
be the newest feature 
to the home dress- 
maker this season. 
These hoops are not 
‘ the stiff steel ones worn 
r by our grand- 


mothers, but 
are thin, sup- 
ple pieces of 


PUTTING IN THE HOOPS 


feather-boning. A small half-inch hem is run 
along the lower edge of the outside dust 
ruffle, and through this hem the hoop of 
feather-boning isrun. To hold out the boned 
dust ruffle it is also necessary to add a second 
ruffle—a lining, as it were, placed directly 
under the ruffle holding the hoop of feather- 
bone. This inside ruffle is used either with a 
pinked edge or a plain hemmed one, and 
tacked at intervals to the boned ruffle. Both 
ruffles are put on with a small narrow head- 
ing. These feather-bone ruffles are only used 
on the skirts of the lighter-weight materials, 
such as mousseline taffetas, voiles, etc. 

All the new clothes are made with the 
‘‘drop’’ skirt. The excessive fullness makes 
the drop lining the only practical one. 

The extreme lightness in weight of the 
materials makes it necessary to put weights 
around the edges of the hems or 
ruffles, to hold them in their 
proper place. There are several 
methods employed for this end. 
One is to face the hems of the 
dress material with a heavier 
cloth or material than the dress. 
Another is to interline the hem 
with three bias folds of broad- 
cloth. An over-harsh material 
is not suitable for the interlining 
of the over-slip, or gown’s edge. 
The harsher, stiffer materials, 
such as crinoline or horsehair, 
are not adaptable to this pur- 
pose, for the reason that they 
are too stiff, and do not fall 
gracefully with the folds of the 
material. It is for this reason 
that the bands are of broadcloth, 
orasoft, heavy silk isused. To 
““weight’’ the hems of dress 
skirts it is a good plan to run a 


ALL THE NEW CLOTHES HAVE THE 


** DROP" 


By Carrie H. Dale 
Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


turn this over to the right side and turn upa 
little under the lower edge of the crown. 
When this is sewed secure it well to the brim, 
which has already been covered. Be careful 
not to allow any of the stitches to show 
through. 

Now take enough ribbon, which should be 
soft and about six inches wide, fold it around 
the crown, tying the ends in a loose, small 
knot in the back. Tuck in the ends 
to give a neat finish. 

The velvet should be purchased cut 
on the bias if possible. In all events 
cut on the bias a strip long enough to 
go around the edge of the brim two 
inches and 
three-quarters 
wide; turn in 
the edges and 
carefully pin 
on the top and 
underneath the 


Ee 
edges of the 
as shown 
illustration. This 
should then be 
slip-stitched on both sides, holding the outer 
edge a little taut. 

After this cut a bias fold of velvet fifty 
inches long and five inches wide for the 
‘collar.’’ Cut a piece of stiff paper four 
inches and a half wide, the length of the 
velvet strip; double it over lengthwise; place 
in the fold of paper a piece of wire, which 
should be tacked here and there to keep it 
in place. Then cover this with the velvet. 
Turn in the edges, slip-stitch, allowing the 
seain to look like a fold, half an inch from the 
top, where the wire is placed. When fin- 
ished make this the top right side and sew 
securely on to the brim midway between the 
crown and the velvet edge. This ‘‘collar’’ 


brim, 
in the 
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should be half an inch deeper than the crown 
so that it will extend above the crown all 
around. Do not allow the stitches to show 
through to the under side of the brim. 

Now take the remainder of the ribbon; 
form into a fold that will not cover more than 
half the height of the outside of the velvet 
‘collar’’; tie over the ‘“‘ collar’’ two loose 
knots of the ribbon, fold on each side of the 
front, as shown in the illustration. Finish 
off the ends in the middle of the back with a 
knot and two ends about four inches long, 
going straight across; tack these with a few 
stitches to keep in place and cut the edges of 
the ends in a middle point. 

Make two slits one inch apart in the left 
front of the brim. Run the quill through, 
only allowing about one inch to project from 
underneath the brim in the back, and next 
to none in front. Cover with a bias piece of 
velvet a band an inch and a half wide made 
of several thicknesses of crinoline which 
should be wired at both edges; taper 
the band at both ends. It should be 
sewed nearly around the inside of the 
crown, as shown in the illustration of 
the under side of the hat. Line the 
crown with white or brown China silk. 

Bend the brim to suit the face. It 
should have a flat effect, with here 
and there a 
little pinch 
upward to 
take from the 
effect of 
width, The 
back should 
droop down 
over the 
hair. 


’ 





Home Dressmakers 


By Mrs. Ralston 


narrow piece of silk or cotton tape at the top 
of the hem, and to place small shot or lead 
weights at short distances from the tape. It 
will be necessary to sew the tape every quarter 
or half inch to keep the shot or weights from 
running together. 

Here are one or two points for the home 
dressmaker who wants to make tailor-made 
clothes: 

Be careful not to cut your dart too high 
and too wide in the front; especially is this 
to be remembered when working with heavy- 
weight materials. This is a very common 
error made by the amateur and inexperienced 
dressmaker. The main point is not to make 
the front dart too wide at the top. When this 
is done it always leaves a small cuplike 
pucker at the bust-line. In order to remedy 
this defect the inexperienced home dress- 
maker will continue to pinch and take in 
the dart, but all the time she will only be 
making matters worse. A_ well-cut dart 
should be like a very slender V-shape affair 
—one with a very long, slender point. Of 
course, the narrow point of the dart is the 
top, and the wider part is the bottom, The 
narrower you cut your dart at the top the 
better result you will have. 

If material must be removed from your 
bodice or coat it is much better to take it out 
at the under-arm seams, and not at the darts, 
or at the armholes or shoulder-seams. 

It is a fact that the very best tailors, both 
in England and France, cut their armholes 
as small as possible; it is said that some of 
them only cut the tiniest slit for an opening, 
and stretch and press the cloth into the shape 
of the arm from this small opening. Beyond 
all doubt one of the worst mistakes which 


can be made by either a dressmaker or a- 





SAIRT 


PLACE SMALL SHOT AT SHORT DiIS- 
TANCES AROUND THE BOTTOM 










tailor isan armhole cut 
too large. It is a mis- 
take impossible to 
remedy, either by tak- 
ing up on the shoulders 
or at the under-arm 
seams, as is the com- 
mon way fol- 
lowed when 
this mistake 
does occur. 


A HALF-INCH HEM ALONG THE LOWER EDGE 


Cut your armholes just as small as is consist- 
ent with actual comfort, and give the necessary 
breadth across the chest and extra length from 
the shoulders to the waist-line. This will 
make your garment fit not only smoothly and 
well, but also with perfect comfort. 

In fitting a coat and jacket fit upward from 
the waist-line, as in fitting a bodice. 

The material in plain tailor-made cvats 
should be slightly bias where it joins the 
front darts and perfectly straight under the 
arms. The bias of the material varies accord- 
ing to the size of the person; a very slender 
figure does not require much bias. 

Bias folds will be very much worn this 
year in the trimming of gowns of silk, velvet 
and woolen materials. Perhaps a few words 
in cutting them will be of help. To cut per- 
fectly: bias, place the material smootlily on 

the cutting-table and turn over 
the corner until the sel vedge lies 
quite straight across the grain 
of the goods, forming an angle 
of forty-five degrees from the 
«. selvedge to the straight edges. 
When cutting folds it is wise to 


to make quite sure that it is 
keeping quite bias. The least 
deviation will mean that the 
folds will twist when sewed to 
the material of the gown. 

To fit a sleeve properly and to 
insure it against twisting, the 
curve for the elbow should be 
over the bend of the elbow when 
the hand is brought to the bust- 
line. The inside seam should 
be ina line with the thumb when 
the arm is dropped to the side 
and the palm of the hand is 
turned to the body. 


turn the material over frequently | 





~ 





| ‘ \ Includes if 
| 4 Hats for Morning if 
i } Hats for Afternoon i 

Ie, A Hats for Evening 

5/[/ Now on dispiay and for sale at & 


leading retail millinery depart- 
ments and establishments 
Ask for Gage Hats 


Gage Brothers & Co. \ 
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. Producers of Correct Millinery v/f a 
\ Wholesale ‘ Wholesale / 
) Only Chicago Only 
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The best dress lining made is 


Anderson’s 


It is soft, pliable, and yet capable ot 
withstanding the hardest kind of wear. The 
honesty of the goods recommends them to 
all women. 

Anderson’s Percales are usually 
sold at 35c. a yard at all lining de- 
partments. The word Anderson’s is 
stamped on the selvage of every yard. 
Anderson’s come in every shade, 

If you are unable to purchase them from 
your merchant, write to 

BURTON BROTHERS & CO. 
384-386 Broadway, New York 


for samples and information where Anderson’s can be 
purchased. 












This $ 
Plume 2 


Delivered Prepaid 
SOUVENIR CATALOGUE FREE 


' 
j 
i 
Send 2c. stamp to cover postage and mailing for our | 
new 32-page Souvenir, Price-List, containing 40 fine | 
engravings of farm scenes, ostrich plumes, boas, tips, | 
fans, etc., in all grades and sizes. 


Cawston California Ostrich Feathers 


The new crop of feathers is the finest ever produced. 
The boas, plumes and tips made from them are much 
superior to the finest imported goods. Ostrich feathers are 
very fashionable. Weacvise early orders. Everything de- 
livered prepaid. Money refunded if goods are not satisfac- 
tory. We have no agencies, but sell direct at producers prices. 

Order the Comtesse plume shown above, 15 in., $2.00; 
worth $3.00. 17 in., best grade, $5.00; worth $7.00. 

Great Curiosity Free. Natural feather just as taken 
from the Ostrich sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America, 
P.O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 


We Want 500 Women 


To sell high-classed Mercerized Silk-finished Cotton fabrics, of 
special patterns, mace by us, for shirt-waists and suits, so that you 
can sell direct from mill to consumer. Write to W and 
Mills, 4th and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Se The New Winter Hats 


'\ Designs by Mrs. Ralston 





Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 











THE NEW SHAPES 





































































































































































> 
HE new hats for the winter have more 
{> variety of shape than they have had 
for the last few years. The toques 
especially have changed from the rather 
square, heavy shapes into lighter, more 
graceful outlines, with pretty becoming- i 
ness in their irregularities. The larger Permanent Patent Finish 
= s e . : 
‘ hats are wider in brim and much higher Made from the highest quality of material, 
J in the crown. not like the common stiff, starchy goods that 
, look cheap aud are cheap, buta 
: Soft Satin Effect 
x unequalled in lustre and durability, that 
y please the most fastidious tastes. Every 
7 petticout will bear the most critical inspec- 
tion because carefully made in every detail, 
and although at moderate cost the findings 
cost double those in ordinary Petticoats. ‘Vhe 
are perfect. ‘They are in reality custom 
made from Silk, Silk-Moreens, Mohairs, 
Mercerized Sateens, etc. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
| “SIRCOMS’ 
| \ Skirts’ and look 
$ for our Con- 
fy 1 cunane’ Lael 
/ J on every Petti- 
A DAINTY TOQUE coat. 
SIS becoming toque is If your gale hasn't in nd me his 
- - oS) santé ate 142aress, ANA W tll sen rt 
“ —_ T made of alternating AN AFTERNOON HAT our Catalogue and see that gon ove supple’. 
- ruchings of tulle and vel- N OSTRICH plume is 
~ vet ribbon. It is bound A gracefully draped at R, H. SIRCOM & CO, 
a \\\ with a double cording of | the back overthe turned-up MELROSE, MASS. 
\ black velvet. brim. The velvet ribbon 
} | forming the bows is be- 
} 4A comingly arranged. r san oman : 
| | | PRINCESS SATIN 
} 
yy | 36 ins. wide, price $1.50 a yard. 
7M 
Wo \y | 
Ne | P T 
I] OF SOFT GREEN FELT O ERA SA IN 
| SPANISH rosette of ‘ : 
| velvet ribbon and vel- 36 Ins. wide, price $1 .00 a yard. 
| vet loops trim the left side 
\ of this hat. Folds of 
-—) maline encircle the crown. “THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
* a SATINS MADE” 
2 
Guaranteed to wear for two seasons. 
_ _— In all shades at the leading dry goods 
BS stores. Look for the green label on 
\ \ the end of every piece. 
Ane! Your leading merchant is sure to 
—— S have a full line. If he should not, 
The “<4 write to us, the manufacturers, for 
em to samples and information. 
" BURTON BROTHERS & CO. 
? 384-386 Broadway, New York 
is 
. as {ar 
qi NEW PICTURE HAT A BECOMING HAT 
a HREE rows of velvet THs hat, of soft velvet- 
trom _ ribbon quilling face the finished beaver, is 
brim of this hat. The trimmed with a wreath of 
crown has - oy cage roses and folds of maline. REG/ISTEREO TRADE MARK 
on one side and one oO A rose is placed under the n , : ie 
flowers on the other. cei en the tate abies RADIL ¥ stamped on selvage 
, Newest, Brightest and Best ! 
- The prevailing style demands a soft, drapy silk suit- 
able for shirring and tucking. Radium is of a Supe- 
—— rior Texture, strong as the strongest lining silk 
—soft as the softest dress silk. Made in full range 
of Evening and Dress Goods shades—19 and 27 inches. 
A DRESSY HAT Radium Silk Warranted Not to Stretch, 
HIS attractive toque is Split or Tear. 
of soft-finished beaver. For Sale at Silk or Lining Counter 
It is gracefully rolled ier If your dealer does not sell RADIUM SILK 
both sides and trimmed send us his name and we will send you samples 
with an immense rose on and information where you can purchase it. 
ane Seer GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 
The Eye that Pleases 
It’s the ladies, that makes a flat seam and stays 
securely in place, is 
os PEET’ 
} 
* TRIANG PATENT 
rour | Peet's Invisiste Eve INVISIBLE EYE 
= stronger than silk loops and 
eS 4 ‘ better than any other metal eye. 
| ™ aS a. at all ag or by — 
Bla or white. 2 doz. Eyes 5c.— wit 
ers TRADE Spring Hooks 10c. Sold only in envel- 
od | REG. opes. Look for the Trade Mark. 
Cc . 
peck PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
rsare 
g de- 
isfac- THE NEW TRIMMINGS 
ces. 
2.00 ; s rT ° 
OR the plain, every-day hats, to wear Cuts W ash-day in Half 
ane with simple tailor-made suits, much- ; 
used trimmings are quilled rosettes of OF WHITE FELT Fels-N aptha saves half the 
SATIN-FINISHED FELT ; H 
ica, 7 changeable taffeta, either ribbons or bands THIS hat, which is.suit- labor of washing and half: the 
| MAX — of = of the silk being used to make them. The able to wear with a § 
ac ulle wreatne . . ° 
lor-mad own, is of 
— thin esawn, and antt Vash dressier toques are trimmed with flowers, “ie - 4 - » Oe wear on clothes. 
n ostrich tips are becomingly made of velvet or silk, and a combina- eit -0 Wading, tend ond = A 
i os placed underneath the tion of both. The larger hats are much bow of black velvet. Soaking does most of the work. 
that you sania trimmed with shaded plumes and ruchings d i : 
noreland of tulle Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 
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The above is a photographic reproduction of one of 
our popular real Renaissance or Battenberg imported 
bed sets made on French cable Bobbinet with six 
hand-made motifs in it, five in the spread and one in 
the roll bolster. The set is made with 22-inch fes- 
tooned ruffled valance, either in white or Arabian 
color. Special price $5.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory and the best value you have ever seen. 
Send money, express order or check. Illustrated 
booklet and prices of lace curtains on request. 


Kendrick Lace Mfg. Co., 1170 Broadway, New York 


















Sure to Wear 
Two Seasons 


There is no uncertainty in) buying 
Skinner’s Satin, Skinner's Satin is 
always sold under an absolute guaran- 
tee (whether in made-up garment or 
by the yard) that it will wear two 
seasons. The genuine 


KINNER’ 
SATIN 


may always be identified by the words 
Skinner’s Satin woven in the back of 
the selvage in every inch of the goods. 
For durability, richness and lustre 
these goods are unequaled. 

Skinner’s Satin comes in all colors, 27 in. and 36 
in. wide. Sold by all leading dry goods stores in the 
U.S.and Canada. If your dealer 
does not have it, write to our 
nearest branch, and we will teil 
you where you can get it. 

WILLIAM SKINNER 
MFG. CO., 
107-109 Bleecker St., New York. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














(Service Silk) 


You simply 
cannot tear it 
by any wear- 
ing strain. 
Pull it at the seams, and, if your stitches are 
strong enough, not a bit of damage will be done. 
Buy ‘‘Servisilk,’’ and when you have spent 
time and money in making it up into a handsome 
waist or gown, you will not have the familiar 
unfortunate experience of finding your silk split 
or torn after it has been worn once or twice. 


‘* Servisilk’’ will commend itself 
for its beauty and lustre, as well 
as for its great wearing qualities, 

Unsurpassed for foundations for transparent or soft 
fabrics, where draped effects are necessary. As a 
guarantee the name is woven in the selvage 

of the fabric. TAKE NONE OTHER. 68¢. 
20 inches wide. ° ° ° ‘ ‘ 


‘ 
\ 


‘ per yard 
At all leading retail stores. Samples on request. 
THE NORFOLK SILK CO., 469-471 Broome St., New York 


Bust and Hips 


Every woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how difficult it is to obtain a good fit by 
the usual “trying on method,"’ with her- 
self for the model and a looking glass 
with which to see how it fits-at the back. 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and renders the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This 
form can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and 
sizes; also made longer and shorter at the 
waist line and raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. It is very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order and will last a lifetime: 


Illustrated Booklet containing com- 

v FREE plete line of Dress Forms w ith prices. 

HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
137 West 32d Street, New York 


Your own figure duplicated in a special form to order. 
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Mrs. Holden’s Talks with the Girl Who 
Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Designs and Drawings by the Author 
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HE young 

woman going 

to boarding 
school or to college 
must make before- 
hand all prepara- 
tion in the way of 
the necessary 
wardrobe. 
As this ward- 
robe is ex 
pected to do 
duty over the 
whole school 

5 year, or, at 
least, until the Easter holi- 
days, the list of articles will 
seemalongone. Itistobe 
presumed, however, that 
many of the important 
items are already provided 
for; and, in this case, the 
task of filling in the unex 
pected crevices will not be 
so difficult as at first 
appears, 

To the girl of means the 
preparation of her outfit is 
a simple matter; but the 
girl of limited means, who 
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finds it necessary to econo 
mize at every point, is 

the one who must do 

the most careful plan- 
ning: and it is for her 

I am going to try to 
plan. 

First, there will be +. 
needed one or two ™ 
school dresses, very 
simply made; and my 
idea is to have one 
complete frock of blue 
or brown cheviot or 
serge for daily wear in class, the skirt of 
which will do extra duty with shirtwaists of 
washable materials. 








HE second gown I should advise of cash 
mere, voile, challie or some light-weight 
wool stuff, and this I should make inaslightly 
dressy way, that it may be used for the pleas- 
ant ceremony of dinner, as most girls like to 
make some change for the evening meal. 
Next there will be necessary some sort of 
best suit for church wear, calling or any little 
outing, and for this purpose nothing could be 
nicer than a coat and skirt suit of wool. 
With this suit will be worn a blouse of silk 
or thinnest wool goods. 
Then it is nice to include in the wardrobe 
a dressy gown to wear to evening entertain- 
ments, concerts or lectures, and the inex- 
pensive voile, albatross or cashmere in light 
tones will answer nicely here. If any girl 
should feel that this gown is beyond ‘her 
means she may rest assured that her street 
suit, worn with a pretty blouse, will answer 
every purpose—though the simple evening 
| gown is an acquisition when it is possible. 


REAL evening cloak is seldom required 
by schoolgirls, but there is a substitute for 
this which I should like to suggest. I mean 
the long, loose wrap which can answer as rain- 
coat, traveling cloak or plain evening wrap 
over one’s dressy gown. Thissort of garment 
can be readily made at home, of such mate- 
| rials as cravenette, cheviot or covert cloth; 
and it may be depended on to give excellent 
service for several years, and at most all 
seasons except the warm months. 
An ordinary winter coat, to be worn with 
the school dress, will, of course, be neces- 
sary. Such a coat most girls have on hand. 


HEN there is the underclothing; a com- 

fortable lounging wrapper or bathrobe of 
flannel, eiderdown or challie; a dressing- 
jacket and bedroom slippers; shoes of several 
weights, overshoes, umbrellas and gloves. 
Two hats should be provided, one for best, to 
match the street suit, and one for knockabout 
wear; and there should be at least four shirt- 
waists of washable materials. 

Any girl who wishes to augment the list I 
have given above may add to it in this way: 
provide an additional skirt of tweed, home- 
spun or any of the cheviot weaves; an extra 
silk blouse to wear with the street suit, which 
blouse could be made quite dressy for even- 
ing occasions; a knitted wool sweater, mate- 
rials and explicit directions for making which 
may be bought at a reasonable price; a wool 
“*Tam o’Shanter’’ to match the sweater, and 
high leggins of knitted wool or cloth. In 
many schools gymnasium work is included, 
in which case a suit especially for the purpose 
must be provided. This is usually a plain, 
loose blouse, and full bloomers coming to 
just beneath the knee. 


Try 


FOR EVENING WEAR 





STREET SUIT OF WOOL 


N' IW I shall describe 
the various articles 
I have illustrated, be- 
ginning with the school 
dress. This simple 
gown may be made of 
ae any desirable wool ma- 
> terial, though a stout, 
dark blue cheviot at 
seventy-fivecents a yard 
is as good a selection as 
one could make. If 
such a material be used the skirt will stand 
constant wear, and can be made to do duty 
with washable shirtwaists, thus making a 
nice change when only one gown has been 
provided. 

The skirt in my school-dress design is the 
simple seven-gore model with a deep plait at 
the bottom of each side seam. The waist I 
have designed so that it may be worn with 
guimpes of white washable material; but, if 
this be undesirable, a simple shirtwaist 
model may be substituted. The waist shown 
in the illustration is trimmed with wide wool 
braid arranged in squares, the centre of each 
square being a bit of cloth, in contrast with 
the color of the dress. The waist closes at 
the left side under one of the plaits. The 
sleeves are full but plain. The back of this 
dress may be plain or it may-~ have the 
arrangement of plaits like the front. 

Six and a half or seven yards of wide serge 
or cheviot should be a full dress pattern 


‘4 
Hy 
H\\ 


EXT is the street suit of wool, which will 

do service for church, calling and simple 
evening affairs such as lectures and entertain- 
ments. For this suit any 
wool suiting may be em- 
ployed, such as bouclé suit- 
ing, homespun cheviot, ordi- 
nary mixed cheviot and stout 
mixed tweed. These ma- 
terials may be found at prices 
tosuitall purses. Theskirt 
of the suit is an instep or 
ankle length, and it is cut in 
seven gores, the front gore 
being wide enough to form a 
wide double box-plait, as is 
shown in the drawing. At 
the bottom of the side gores 
there is introduced a deep 
plait or tuck. The back 
gores are cut and arranged 
to form an inverted box- 
plait, well stitched down to 
a hip depth. I hope I have 
made this clear. Any girl 
preferring to omit the double 
box-plait at the front of the 
skirt may cut the front gore 
the same as she cuts the side 
gores—that is, plain, with 
the introduction of the plait 
at the bottom. The jacket 
is a blouse with a rather 
deep belt, and any pattern 
of a plain blouse coat should 
answer forthis. Thereisa 
tiny vest of cream-white or 
tan cloth, piped with dark 
velvet, the color of the velvet 
being selected according to 
the wool material employed 
in the suit. There may be 
a regular turndown collar of 
the velvet, edged with the 











USEFUL WRAP OR COAT 





light cloth; or the collar may 
be simulated, by which I mean 
that there may be applied a 
band of the velvet in the shape 
of a collar, this band being 
closely stitched down through the 
several thicknesses of material 
The collar or applied col 
lar should be lined with the 
very limpest quality of 
canvas to give it form. 
Seven or seven yards and 
a half of wide material wil] 
be required for this suit. 
Regarding this suit I 
shall give a few general 
directions. If the material 
be quite heavy no interlin 
ing is necessary ; but if it be 
light weight interline with 
thin gray flannel. I should 
advise the use of thin can 
vas or crinoline to give form 
to the fronts of the jacket, 
cutting the canvas to go 
across the shoulders some 
what like a yoke, and to ex 
tend down the edges of the 
fronts, to give firmness to 
the finish. The cuffs and 
belt should also be shaped 
with the canvas; while the 
collar, cuffs and belt are all 
stitched closely in rows. 
Velvet treated in this way 
—that is, with stitching — 
is very pretty indeed. 
When canvas is used it is 
wise to shrink it first by 
ironing it between damp 
cloths. The wool suiting 
should also be shrunken. 





OF DARK BLUE CHEVIOT In lining a jacket never 


have the lining the least bit 
tight. It is better to err on the other side and 
have a lining very loose. 


HIE evening or dressy gown may be made 
of any of the light-weight, light-toned 
wool fabrics which, at this season of the year, 
may be found at very low prices. I have 
found attractive and nice quality voile, alba 
tross and wool batiste at thirty-nine cents a 
yard, and, upon one or two occasions, these 
have been offered at a still lower price. For 
the design illustrated a pretty tan-color batiste 
is suggested. The skirt is cut in five gores, 
and is finished with a deep flounce and 
shirred, which, in turn, is finished with a tiny 
ruffle. The waist has a yoke-vest of écru 
lace, and is finished with narrow ruffles. 
There is a deep girdle of silk. 
Of a thirty-six-inch material about eleven 
or twelve yards will be required. 


HE useful wrap or coat should be included 

in each girl’s wardrobe. Such a garment 
is suitable for use when traveling; it may do 
duty as a raincoat, and it will answer as a 
simple evening wrap over one’s pretty frock. 
To make the garment answer 
all these purposes care 
should be taken in the selec- 
tion of the material and in 
the cut of the wrap. Do 
not have it a typical rain 
coat, but make it after a 
smart model, with some 
slight elaboration such as 
stitched strappings, or the 
judicious employment of a 
few buttons. Suitable ma- 
terials for a wrap of this 
character are covert cloth in 
slate or tan color, an oxford- 
gray Scotch tweed or cheviot, 
a flecked tweed and a gray 
or tan cravenette. Covert 
cloth costs from one dollar 
and a half to three dollars a 
yard, while excellent tweed, 
cheviot and heavy serge may 
be found at one dollar. 

I should say that a pat- 
tern of any loose-fitting long 
coat would answer for the 
model I present, each girl 
making the necessary 
changes for herself. The 
wrap may be the length 
shown in the illustration, or 
it mav be longer or shorter, 
as you like. It may be made 
with or without the circular 
shoulder-capes. There is a 
simple finish of bias bands 
of the material, evenly 
stitched in rows, and small 
buttons of brass make an 
attractive decoration for a 
young girl. 
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Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Elizabeth L. Burton 
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AN EVENING BLOUSE 
MADE of figured satin 
taffeta with square 
tucked yoke edged with 
shirring. The 
have two full 
puffs and deep cuffs. 


rows of 


sleeves 


DINNER BLOUSE 
OF MOUSSELINE taffeta with round yoke- 
piece and small inner yoke. The vest and 
cuffs are of all-over lace. The edge is finished 
with silk military braid. 





ase 


A MILITARY EFFECT 


F MOUSSELINE chiffon made 
with clusters of shirrings on 
each shoulder. The blouse is 
crossed in surplice fashion in front, 
having a small V-shaped vest. 


OF VOILE CHIFFON 


M42E with a cluster of shirrings down the front. 
The sleeves are shirred down the centre and have 


THE NEW SLEEVE 
LOUSE of chiffon satin with deep round yoke of lace insertion, 





two puffs. The yoke and cuffs are of lace. ** gigot ’ sleeves are shirred down the inside seam, 


the joining being hidden beneath three fagoted bands. 














““SUN-RAY” PLAITS 


HE small pointed yoke 
is made of batiste with 


stock to match and the 
blouse of taffeta. The 
sleeves are shirred into 


small puffs at the elbows. 


The 
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AMEDIGAN BEAUTY | 
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STYLE 93 

New Fan Front Effect 

Extra Quality Sterling 
Cloth. 

Wide Lace Trimming 
with Silk Bow. 

White, Drab and Black. 

Style 496. Same shape as 
above. In extra quality 
Batiste. 








Sent by mail, charges 
paid, for $1.00 if not 
for sale by your local 
dealer State which 
material desired 


200 Other Styles, $1 to $5 


We claim to have the largest and best equipped factory 
for making popular priced corsets in America, and put 
more value into them and can afford to sell at a less profit 
because we make and sell so many. 

The materials used are the best imported and domestic 
fabrics. Our immense success is also largely due to the 
fact that we have given more painstaking attention to the 
correctness, beauty and comfort of our styles and models 
than is given outside of Paris. 


BEAUTIFUL ART PANEL FREE 


We will give to every lady who requests it a handsome 
art panel of “American Beauty Koses,"’ in exquisite 
colorings (without bearing any advertisement), done by 
the most famous flower painter, Paul De Longpre. Write 
us how to obtain it, mailed free, postpaid. 


Our Novel Contest for Corset Salesladies 


We have inaugurated a contest of great interest to 
corset Salesladies and dry goods merchants. 


$1,000.00 IN REWARDS 
We will give rewards amounting to $1,000.00 to corset 
Salesladies selling the greatest number of American 
Beauty Corsets from Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1904, 
By our plan Salesladies in towns of 200 or more stand 
an equal chance with those in cities of 500,000 and over, 
as we have divided and equalized towns and cities into 























ten classes, according to population. Our plan also in- 
cludes large rewards to the Merchants whose Salesladies 
sell the most American Beauty Corsets, and also com- 
prises rewards to Merchants and Salesladies who have 
not as yet handled these corsets. i 

We would like the privilege of sending details of our 
unique plan to all interested. Merchants and Salesladies 


please give firm name when writing. 


Oy (Gt) PS) wy Oy 





Excuu sly. AKERS? 
| 2212 ELEANOR SS. KALAMAZOONMICH 
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| 
Ko-Koon! Yuri-Hana! | 

Your dealer should 

have them ! 
Tf not, write to us 

Rochambeau Silk Co. J 

58 Greene St, 
i, ¥. f, 















| 
> *KO-KOON” | 
19 in, at 55c 


The strongest, most \ 
brilliant and durable 
all-silk taffeta A 


YURI-HANA 
19 in. at 35¢ 
Far brighter, and 
silkiey than qualities 
retailing at 39c. 





36 in. at $1 i 36 in. at 65c 








Mm We guarantee wear of # 


. Ko-Koon uJ 








Compare before you 
buy 


) Your protection is the imprint on the edge. 


I ALL PURE SILK LININGS 
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The edge of the prevailing style of 
unlined skirt can be saved from 
cutting and fraying by using an 


S: H: & M- 
Double Edge Braid 


Outwears 4 ordinary braids 
WILL NOT RUB THE SHOES 


Beautiful Finish. Perfect Protection 


If your Dealer will not supply you 
send 35 cents for a 5-yard piece to 


THE S H: & M- CO. 
P. O. Box 45— Station O, New York City 
6 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


PARKER’S ARCTIC SOCKS 


(TRADE MARK) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 


J. H. Parker, Dept. 1, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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WARNER'S __ The New Little Things from Paris 


Rust-proof Corsets 


The 





Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 
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‘*Yes, we always advise a 
model with the hose sup- 
porters attached—then you 
are sure of the right fit. aa. =" ; pate at ee 
What kind ? Security Rubber But- lili aii Hee 
ton—they are on all the best makes. A DAINTY GROULSES CAPS 4 
Couldn’t show you a better style This attractive square-cut shoulder cape is of embroidered linen edged 
than this. Sell more of them than with tiny ruffles of Valenciennes lace. ; 
any other. Isn’t that a pretty — wo a 

> of " said 
They | : — oy Fe ne agate OLD FASHIONED ENOUGH TO BE NEW FASHIONED ? 
ey give the new straig ron 
without tight lacing. We have : 
them from $1 to $5 per pair.” 

















The ruffles of silk and lace give a decidedly attractive touch to this novel 
cape collar. The sto¢k portion is of lace and velvet. 





The Warner Brothers Company, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 











| Every Pair Guaranteed 





Test of time has proven 


— . a ee A NEW STYLE OF BELT 
iB NING SI LK A SEVERELY PLAIN SPveUt The stiff back to this leather belt is a new 


The new touch in this stock collar is the gathered idea which is quite popular. 
ruffle and the stiff bow. 











to be the best wearing pure silk 
lining made in this country or in 


Hurope. 
Why? 


‘very thread in Samson is all silk, and 





A SPANGLED BEL! 


5 5 : Steel and turquoise beads pive a pretty finish to this leather be't. 
Samson is not filled up like ordinary tat- beads might be used if preferred. 


fetas. ‘The price is only 58c. a yard, but 
Samson will give you much better satisfaction =—§ [———- RES ES 
than a taffeta which costs you one dollar. 














SAMSON 1s made in black and 
white, and in all colors, and every 
yard is stamped ‘‘Samson wear 
guaranteed.” 

If you are unable to purchase Samson 


Silk from your retailer, write to us, the 
manufacturers, for samples and information. 


BURTON BROTHERS & COMPANY 
384-386 Broadway, New York. 


Pres de Soie 


Pres de Soie is the newest and best ma- 
terial for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 
36in. Light in weight, soft finish, has the 
silk “feel” and “‘cry,’’ does not split like 
taffeta silk and costs one-third the price. 
MADE IN TWO GRADES 
No. J at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 
No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and forty- 
five new street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. For sale 
at the Lining Counter of Dry Goods Stores. 











A SHIRTWAIST STOCK 
Made of linen. The turnover is 
of broderie d’Anglaise. The tie 
is hemstitched, 














A DRESSY STOCK 
Of a fagoted band of em- 


, , broidery with ends of soft 
A PRETTY BELT dotted silk and hem- 
: wr ia This stylish belt is of red 


suéde, and stitched at the 
edges. The deep buckle 
is of dull silver. 











stitched batiste. 







a 


A NEW IDEA IN BELTS / 
This leather belt is trimmed with cross 
pieces and studded with steel buttons. f 








If your dealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
5 send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


- SAVE DARNING - 


stockings by insisting that 
all shoes worn in your 
family have 


WearSnoof 
Shoe Linings 


Thev are smooth, don’t 
wrinkle and outwear the sole. 
Ask your shoeman; if he 
hasn’t them send us his 
name and we will send 
you samples and a fine 
pair of 











Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage y 




















The stiff bow of satin is the new 


/ A STOCK COLLAR OF LINEN a 
\ 





touch cn this stock. 





























SHOE LACINGS a : —— — . ——— — 











FREE A DECIDEDLY NEW STOCK COLLAR ONE OF THE LATEST 
FARNSWORTH, HOYT & CO., Boston, Mass Made of bias folds shirred. The design in the centre is formed with fancy stitches. Narrow Embroidered stock collar with shaped embroidered 
, . . 





knife-plaited ruffles trim the top and bottom. tabs and shirred ruffle. 
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New Dresses for the Autumn ASSABET 


— . | AMERICAN 
Mrs. Ralston ‘, : : I BROADCLOTH 


rich in quality 








Drawings by 





Of one uniform excellence of 
fabric its range comprises an ex- 
tensive variety of the most stylish 
_ shades. 


Augusta Reimer 


You can obtain the most mo- 
dish gowns procosamie ; from our 
“ Pearl Grays,” “Golden Browns,” 
rich “ Ensign Blues,” “ EF eee 
Greens” and many others in the 
*“‘Assabet-American”’ line. 





As a precaution for your own in- 
terests, insist on being shown our 
trade-mark on the back of the 
cloth. It will appear thus— 











You should be dite to see these 
goods at your tailor’s or cloth 
_store, but if you have difficulty 
in finding them, write us, giving 
the name and address where the 
inquiry was made. 























If you are sufficiently interested in 
good cloth to make this inquiry, we 
shall be pleased to send you an 
Illustrated Brochure on cloth man- 
ufacture. 





FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


THE upper band, epaulettes and 

cuffs are of embroidery. The 
other trimming is braiding. The 
skirt is of box and side plaits, form- 
ing a panel effect. 













AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
«0 Wm. M. Woop, Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Boston 


7, = | SAMSON 
SILK SKIRT 


OF BROWN VOILE ‘“TRADE MARK” 
FeAGOTING forms the yoke | ‘ 

and cuffs, the trimming for Guaranteed for two seasons, where ordi- 
the bertha and the edge of i ae eas : 
anes tit, We petated nary silk skirts go to pieces in a short time, 
bodice effect of taffeta is a 


separate whaleboned piece. Samson Silk Skirts are made in all the 


| latest styles, and can be bought at the skirt 
department of all leading stores, 









A MOHAIR MODEL 


T RIPLE- SKIRTED model trimmed with bands of 
taffeta. The side plaits forming yoke, the circular ; Pas 
bands, and the collar are trimmed with crossed stitchings. 









If you wish a silk skirt that will wear and 
give you perfect satisfaction, ask for the 
Samson Silk Skirt, and look for the label 

| which guarantees the skirt to be a genuine 
Samson Silk Skirt, and to wear for two 
seasons. 





Every Samson Silk Skirt bears this label: 
‘‘ Guaranteed to be a Samson Silk 
Skirt, and will wear for two seasons.”” 


If your dealer does not have Samson Silk 
Skirts, ask him to write us for the names 
of the makers of these skirts. 





BURTON BROTHERS & CO. 
384-386 Broadway, New York 


-DANISH CLOTH 


All the year round Half 
THE BEST } Wool fabric ever produced 


We make this same cloth 36 inches wide known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Another of our successful fabrics is the 


CARMEN CREPE 


Half Wool, 36 inches wide. 

Low in price — of real merit — wears splendidly. Has 
all the qualities needed for draping. Gives thé wearer 
a garment equal in appearance to a high-priced Crepe 
de Chine; also made in 22-inch width called 

















TRADE 
OPERA CREPE 
‘ If you cannot secure the above from your “‘Home 
retailer "’ write to us, and we will tell you how to 
| get them. 
\ JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents’ 
Boston and New York MAKK 
ep. 7 zZ — AND PARTIALLY DEAF. Private 
DAINTY HOUSE GOWN ee , SCHOOL boarding and day pupils. Thorough 
: training in speech and all educa- 
TS ee oe pp ad is ; ; rad US we FOR THE tional branches. Individual and class 
a full plaited ers of plaits with HE skirt of this gown is alternating clusters of | work. Early development of hearing 
ull plaited flounce set on under shirring and side plaits forming a yoke. A deep } DEAF a specialty. Most advanced methods. 
Stitched bands of taffeta. The 








hedteetinas hem finishes the edge. The lace effect of the crossed | For catalogue address THE RENO 
Oeice is made to match the skirt bodice is produced by a jabot. MARGULIES SCHOOL, 534 W/187th St.,New York City 
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GIRLS FROM 12 TO 18) 








venwvararcn | “TAPERING WAIST” 
VERY year in Fashion’s realm 
more and more thought is aif maint 
given to the clothes of the pa 





sive . # 

child and growing girl. Although 4 ORS E i S ’ 
the scheme of fashion set for the | Ry 

‘* grown-ups’’ is moderated for | 9 * 2 

the pounger generation, otili the | Manufactured Exclusively by the R & G Corset Co. | fo dem 
keynote that is sought is sim- q =- - — Beir 
plicity of lines and usefulness. 
There is, of course, the shirtwaist ax 


Prizes 


lgeleted 





sda 


Have you seen the new ‘‘ Tapering Waist’’ R & GCorsets? Your 



































suit in its many variations, one dealer has them in several styles. 
$ aia ENG being the shoulder-strap skirt 4 Of course you knew that the trend in gown designing this year — 
28 OO worn with the shirtwaist, best 2 a very decided trend —is toward the Directoire Modes so popular 
know nas the ** suspender dress.”’ pia a few seasons ago. 

lice tian tal eal die cians gee ey age ope Ka The ordinary straight front requires acertain fullness in the corset 

Checks agare- stout one, for it solves the question as to how to ; at the waist line and must be worn larger than the actual waist 

"nag, bangedingee join the waist and skirt, and, above all, how to keep measurement. The new gowns, on the other hand, follow the out- 
149 wearers of them joined so as to look tidy under all circum- lines of the form more closely, and it is evident that their proper Ski 


Radcliffe Shoes, being 
the awards made accord- 
ing to rules of contest as 
advertised during the 
early part of the year. 
The lady estimating 
nearest to the exact 
number of Kid Skins 
used in the manufacture 

of Radcliffe Shoes 
from December Ist, 

1903, to June Ist, 

1904, received 


stances. Of course, the straps should be of the 
same material as the skirt and be fastened by but- 
tons or sewed toa high stitched girdle. A variety 
can be given by cutting a round, low-necked, well- 
fitted bertha with three straps all in the one piece, 
the front and back the same. ‘These straps should 
be lined and stitched and may be trimmed with the 
addition of groups of buttons. 

A dark blue serge made in this way with a plaited 
skirt, and worn with white or colored shirtwaists, 


fit must depend ona corset of entirely different construction. 
Months ago our corset designers foresaw the change in modes, and 
that is why the only ‘‘ Tapering Waist ’’ design obtainable today is in 


| 
\ i 
fo} 
{ 
to 
nt 


Prep 





$500. The exact would be both useful and stylish. 
number used was The tall, long-waisted, thin girl of sixteen or 
338,352 eighteen who would like a schoo] dress of this style, 


but fears it is more suitable for her younger sister, 
need have no doubts of that kind, for these strap 
effects will be worn by both women andgirls. They 
are serviceable for cloth gowns, as they permit the 
use of any desired colored waist and yet prevent the 
breaking of the color scheme of skirt and waist. 


The number that 
won the prize 


was 338,123 





DONGOLA 


There is no change in materials in the coat and 


full 
skirt suit tor fall and winter wear. Serges, tweeds nh 
College Last and mohairs are used for the young girls’ suits as { ORS ETS \ (sk 
Welt Edge heretofore. The seven and nine gore plaited skirts, ; rns 
Rew Fall Style $2.50 Sonn te cet deuce the ls Ghesuier weedel TTR Thins’ with sand adie tees, and ch the Dane viene ata | si 
’ ’ ’ ) é ‘ 
Following is list of Winners of $50 or over. with the fullness over the hips laid in plaits and THAN the good points of the straight-front effect. 
Complete list mailed on application stitched to form a yoke; the plain, full, slightly EVE. R & G Corsets have long been noted for their style, comfort and 


gored one or two piece skirts with a deep hem and 
above the hem a deep group of wide tucks, are all 
worn. The hem may be made as deep as ten 


shape-retaining qualities—this season, through our exclusive con- 
trol of the ‘‘ Tapering Waist" designs, the R & G becomes an absolute essential 
to the correctly gowned woman. If it’s to be a modish costume, it must bea 





$500.00 Allie Simkins, Lynchburg, O., 
300.00 Mrs. J. A. Campbell, Oroville, Cal., 


338,123 
338,069 
200.00 Wm. H. Fenn, 235 W. 15th St., Los Angeles, 2 


That extra dollar may as well be 
yours. There is not as much profit to the retailer but the 
dealer who is honest with you and with himself pre- 
fers to sell Radcliffeshoes for the satisfaction they 
give. Ask for them or write for /ree style book. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 














length. Begin the tucks about nine or ten inches 
from the bottom of the skirt. The little extra un- 
der fullness that necessarily must come in turning 


up the tuck should be left and will not hurt the | 


appearance of the skirt when the tuck is pressed 


395 Broadway, New York City 





R & G CORSET CO. 


22 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


; * Taperi Jaist’’ Corset. If it’ ** Taperir Jaist’’ it’ le 
Cal., § 338,003 | or twelve inches, and above these should be added pering Waist” Cors if it's a pering Waist” it’s an R & G MB 
* = og + Tome Anamin. a. Idaho pf =f | the wide tucks varying from two to four inches The new “Tapering Waist"’ R & G Corset is made in various styles, sold, as Bi 
50.00 Mrs. Mamie eteie, Cenenthern. Ue. 7 337,909 according to taste; then, too, straight bands of all R & G Corsets are, under an absolute guarantee to refund money if ‘not ' 
50.00 Miss Anne Akins, Greensboro, Ga., 338,795 material to look like these tucks may be slip- satisfactory in every "particular. The four styles most in demand are: t 
50.00 C. L. Corey, York, O., 337,903 : " : » . 4 
50.00 King C. Lewis, Greensboro, Ga., 337,902% stitched or sewed by machine, and are most useful No. 661. Shortlength,deep hip - - - - . - - $1.00 
mraentiaps: - meso tor 00.90. Th aids in letting down a skirt. A long, gored skirt No. 971. Full length, deep hip ; ‘ten ° 2 = 1.00 ts 
adcliffe Shoes are sold everywhere for $2.50. ey are in may be shortened to fit the younger girl by turning No. um len sho Pp, ong n ron ° e - - a te 
every way the equal and in many instances superior to shoes . ~ A - No. tte Medium length, deep hip - - - - 1.50 
Mit har as pelhy into these same wide tucks the undesirable extra 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


es 











and finished. By-the-way, these deep tucks may | 
be added to any style of skirt, which is, indeed, a 
blessing to the mother of the rapidly-growing girl. 
It is a very good plan to use them on the skirts of 
the girl who is going to boarding-school. 





Dept. 21, BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is nothing so pretty as a gathered or box- 





plaited circular skirt, but beware of this style: it is 
the most difficult to make and hang correctly ona 
young girl who still wears short skirts. As the Age 
goods are cut circular or bias the sides are apt to | Wa 


SOIESETTE 


sag, and every defect shows on a skirt that does not 
reach the ankles. However, it is wise to know 
that, in making a circular skirt, after sewing up the 
seams it is a good plan to hang it up for several 
days before turning up the hem. This is especially 
true of voiles or loosely-woven goods. 


—— 

How discouraging it is at this time of the year to 
take out of camphor the carefully put away last | 
winter suit and find that during the few short sum- | 
mer months the girl has shot up like a plant and 


A new and beautiful 


WASH FABRIC 


with a permanent lustre. 


EQUAL TO FINE SILK jf 


in appearance but superior in durability, economy and many other ways that a ff 
the skirt is far too short. A yoke of bias bands or woman understands. Does not shrink and always retains its freshness and 
Hercules braid fagoted together is the wisest way to beauty. The ideal material for Ladies’ and Misses’ wear and the best Shirt ff 
| let down a girl’s gored skirt. The gores may be | . Pai Stale ans ana Hy) 
opened and the last band or braid of the yoke Waist or Pajama Fabric ever produced. 
brought down and fagoted any desired depth to give it shades. 


the necessary fullness. A plain gored skirt that is | 
igh tl ips y videned by - , F P . : 

th splice pl by hes Spa mong my the. If you compare it with Pongee Silk for style, price, width 

and wearing quality — you will choose SOIESETTE. 
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Your boys won’t wear out their stockings 
so quickly if you get them 


Buster Brown 





31 inches wide. Plain or in dainty figurings. 


ing the seam of each gore and putting in a band or 
strip of Hercules braid and allowing it to continue 
down the seam to within four inches from the bottom 





Stockings 


Don’t cost any more than others, but 
they are stronger and wear a lot longer. 
38 cents a pair at all leading retailers. 
The name ‘ Buster Brown” is stamped 
on every Stocking to insure your getting 
the genuine. 

If your retailer can’t supply you, 

write tous. Jobbers supplied by 
BUSTER BROWN STOCKING COMPANY 
256 Church Street, New York 












Solves the Dress Flare Problem 


Gives grace to the skirt. — Keeps the skirt away re the 


= —— in Black, Gray and White.— Used 
ett 


Used oth patterns made by — Butterick, Standard, New 
‘dea, May Manton, McCall, Peeriess, Demore st, ArtdeLa 
Mode, Pictorial Review, Le Costume Royal, Toilettes, 
American Ladies’ Tailor and Les Parisiennes. 

For sale at the Lining or Notion Counter 
of Dry Goods Stores; or write 


GILBERT MFG. CO., Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


in the 














of the skirt, finishing it off with blunt points or 
scroll designs. 

These street suits are made for the big girl with 
an Eton jacket; and buttons, rows of stitching, sou- 
tache and Hercules braids are used for trimmings. 
But for the younger girl, as well as the older one, 
fashion still favors the loose box-coat, either single 
or double breasted, in three-quarter length, with a 
notched, shawl or rolling collar, stitched, for a fin- 
ish. For Sundays or dress an additional collar of 
the same shape as on the coat may be made to but- 
ton on. 
white or écru linen, or a taffeta one covered with 
broderie d’ Anglaise, to match the color of the suit, 
edged with a small knife-plaiting of the silk, makes 
a stylish finish to an otherwise plain suit. 

A pretty addition to one of these suits of dark 
blue cloth or serge is a rolling collar, cuffs and half- 
belt of a pretty shade of rather bright green cloth. 
This gives the touch of green so fashionable this 
autumn, and also makes a decided change for the 
well-known, but always good-style, dark blue suit. 
Then, too, covert cloth is not becoming to every 


one, and especially to the girl whose hair is some- | 


what the color of the cloth, and whose complexion 
is pale or muddy. The addition of a small golden 
brown or deep rich crimson velvet collar will often 
relieve the situation. It goes against the grain of 


| all of us to wear what seems to least become us. 





Many a growing girl has one hip much higher 
than the other, and consequently many a home 
dressmaker finds it difficult to make a skirt look 
well, In hanging a skirt in such a case, first pin it 
around the hips about six inches below the waist- 
line, drawing the side up over the highest hip until 
it hangs smoothly allaround. Then trim off evenly 
with the waist-line, and take in all the seams until 
the skirt fits smooth and even over the hips and waist. 
Raise the two outer folds of the inverted plait in 
the back a quarter of an inch above the waist-line, 
make the folds hang well toward the back seam, 
and finish by making the bottom of the skirt even. 


One of dark embroidered velvet, or heavy | 








~ For “sale ‘everywhere; “but be sure 
to get the Genuine. 














lutely invisible. 





205 Center Street 





SOMETHING NE 


99 Ladies % - $00 Should bare dover 
Fitted over = One ot &, Seven Sizes of 


THE SCOTT _ 


They take the — of all other bustles. 


The Scott Forms give lines of gracefulness to the fleshy 
and slender which no others can. 

They are the original — all others are imitations. 

They are ventilated, form-fitting, lightest and abso- 


: For sale by all Dry Goods and Corset Dealers. 
Should you fail to find them, write us at once for our Free Illustrated Booklet. 


CHARLES H. SCOTT & CO. 


rae LADIES 


Price 50c. 


223 Madison Street 











NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| -— STEPLADDER SECURITY 
Blood Stains UT “Slipnots” on the 


Fels-Naptha is the only soap | 
in the world that completely and | 


easily takes out blood stains. 
No hot water; no boiler ; 


fire; no heat; no wash-day smell. 


no 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 





legs of your Stepladder. 
Prevents scratching hard- 
wood floors, tearing of car- 
pets and rugs, and reduces 
noise to a minimum. Posi- 
tively prevents ladder from 
slipping, may thus save 
you from a bad fall and a 
broken limb. Set of four 
by mail, postpaid, 50c. Can 
be attached in a few moments 
to any ladder. 








“SLIPNOT” COMPANY — Kenyon Bidg.— Louisville, Ky. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1904 Page 55 
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F -$904-1905, RECIPES New Fall SIEGEL, € OPERG NO An 
P SIXTH AVE. er | 167419"STS, 

| wiicer nceeageeaiegaiyias nemeougzag | ontibuled by Journal Readers Styles in NEW YORKCITY.NY. NO AGENTS 






























































stores New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Washington, "LE »love , is 
ret ad ; ond Denver. We know the critical den nds of O CLEAN gloves the first y y 6 This 
| these centers and supply them. thing necessary is to buy 1 11 S aiS S ir S Extremely 
| We are the largest produ = the best grade of gaso- ? ? Stylish 
ae a eat pA 04 line and have a soft tooth- 
garments ? c ‘ . . - . e 
| +, demonstrate their all-round su brush and a covered ironing- Walking . wet , Here are tw fe Walking 
neriority and moderate price to a . . . . oe Oe ; = “ the newest an 
: eer ircle and so make these board. Now pour some of the Suit ase + —~—- x . ~< f most approved styles S it 
equaled offers Suit gasoline into a bow! and then made , {. “2 in suits brought out p ul 
wet the gloves thoroughly. this season. Both com 
5 of bine the highest grade No. A103 
You can either put them on, All ; of tailoring; are ex 
- leaning your hand on the : mn tremely stylish and $7 50 
Prepaid covered board, or, if they do | | Wool sarriceahte, sod sa wo ou , 
not fit you, place them on the Men’s Suiting well as satisfaction in every 
‘> board. Then take the tooth- $7 50 seaport, yon om no stoke * 
4 . . ordering end us you US! 
ss brush, dip it in the gasoline No. A ror bd im bs waist te mcrae 
a and rub the gloves until clean, rubbing them with a Wenn gastiti heed length of sleeve, length Send all 
piece of flannel until dry; after which hang them ing your orders to us of skirt gt ptt. orders and 
in the sun or in a window where the wind blows; —. —~h, & - to please you. all corre- 
° . - . aC Oo v ! 
| in this way some of the odor will be removed. distinct understand- rer 
| $395 A delicate silk waist can also be cleaned with hy acl ae New York, 
— gasoline. It should be put in a covered jar for thctory fa evens Sixth Ave 
several hours and then cleaned the same way as the respect, you can oe -_ 
kid gloves with a brush or a soft flannel rag, taking return it to us at pay eee 
our expense and We have 
great care that the vessel you put the waist in is your money will no branch 
sufficiently large not to muss or crease it. This ae sa 2 houses, 
should be done away from a fire or gaslight. ee Ber agents. 
| Fruit stains on table linen should be wet with 
| alcoho] before being sent to the laundry. Soot The New York FREE } 
| stains should be rubbed with dry cornmeal before firm of Siegel- Our New Fall 
laundering. Tea and coffee stains may be washed Cooper Co. has and Winter 
i first in cold water, then rubbed in a little glycerine i ; 
Walking suit of black, blue sul Gt shea eee bef ashi 8) no connection Catalog now 
oo tcevn’ Giesel “thawles; and let stand for some time before washing. with any other ready and will 
satin lined jacket; trimmed with Ink stains on white materials can be removed by mercantile estab- be sent free to Write 
overlaid fancy stitched straps of calic aci ich cz anv drug ; : any address today 
| e material and finished in taffeta silk; 7 gore flare skirt oxalic acid, which can be bought at any drug store. lishment in the son apolics for our 
| trimmed to match jacket. $9.75. Dissolve a teaspoonful in a pint of hot water, rub United States. oes a handsome 
| Walking skirt pe Ane — Agee ome cavies the stains well in this and rinse with hot water. Send.all orders tion. Write today. 
| t in 13 gores; all seams pleated at top and set off with . . le Rel aa Te . 
ttons; kilted at bottom; connected with cording; flare Repeat until the stains are removed. This does not direct to us, 
ttom: inside seams all bound. $3.95. fail even if the materials have been through the Sixth Ave., 
We will send either suit or skirt prepaid. Try the gar- ry sey i : For fi . rics us . 
s cn. auammanth cocaine: 1 & Gens Gat Geena athe laundry s¢ veral times. or finer fabrics use lemon 18th & 19th 
tory, return it at once at our expense and check for the and salt mixed; rub in well, and put in the sun for Sts., New 
full purchase price will be sent you. You run no twelve hours before washing. York 
r hatever. Send bust, waist and hip measure and length . 
f skirt, when ordering suit; and waist measure and length City. 
f skirt with skirt order. Samples of material sent upon T — — a ‘ . : . 
request. Write to-day for beautiful style book, No. 802, ro avoid rust spots on clothes if bluing is used 
i trating and describing our magnificent offerings of suits, be sure that all the soap 1S rinsed from the goods, as 
skirts, waists, jackets, etc. many bluings contain Prussian blues, and as these 
Agents Wanted. Write for full particulars are a compound of two iron salts, which are precip- 
itated by alkalis, this accounts for many of the 
M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State Street, Chicago iron-rust spots found on clothing. 








To renew old laces if stained or greasy put in 
sweet oil and let stand for several hours. Filla big 
Grossman’s bottle with water, sew the lace to some muslin and 



























































































wrap it around the bottle carefully to avoid creases. This Attractive 
New Fall I ses. : a we ; Be oe ‘ No. A 103 Suit is made of 
Be sure to tack every little point. If lace is very splendid quality all-wool Cheviot in 
Catalogue fine cover it with thin muslin or-net on the outside; - for our black or the most fashionable shades 
No. 60 hang in a kettle; pour over it cold Castile soapsuds, No. A101 One tt ane, gaits — of biue or brown. This Cheviot is the 
° : , : : s . ‘ : celebratec art weave, specially mac 
is ready. It’s and boil until clean. Rinse well without removing designed this season. It is made just as ~ Catalog for ladies’ stylish tailor pee My Its 
it from the muslin, and dry in the sun. Press over | | guiuteliaqitoraycuaityallwool Man's //\5 Sees Give thee ol aes Oat 
j j weete ate iffe . @ - _ ay + Gark gray, oi y alway its shape and retain that 
a cloth dipped in sweete ned water to stiffe n the lace. medium gray and gray with narrow stripe. “§ 4” Ae prs domme engineenes which can 
For an old creamy tint dip in water in which onion ~ ye te 4° _ a — on. Ir ~ a} only be obtained in a good grade of all- 
eftnem faeces > ile . > 4 . s made of new fresh wool, and is closely 7 01 fabric. It is the new i-fitted 
skins have been boiled, or coffee for an écru tint. woven, the cloth being full of life and Vi fi = oe BS Ge now sem. ines 
Sewing narrow lace edging on ruffles is an endless elasticity. It will therefore hold its breasted; has collar effect of self 
task if done in the usual way by hand. A simple ee ty eta et nt material, handsomely stitched; is 
sats a . : ae . . t is mace with fancy shaped and pret- ttily tri 1 ith tailor-stitched 
| way to accomplish the same effect is, frst, to crease tily stitched collar effect, semi-fitted ctoagn and velvet in fanc y" v ” eae. 
the hem, then smooth the goods out and stitch the soak one doublo-Leceston hox front ; and novelty buttons; has the popular 
g flat along the crease which is to be the bottom a on, Coe ee Ole mannish coat sleeves and is lined with 
lace flat a , g } sleev es and tailor stitched belt is hand good quality satin. The Skirt is made 
of the hem; then refold and stitch the hem. somely trimmed with tailor stitched in seven-gored flare style, and is 
Py The nicest way to mend a broken corset stay, or straps and novelty buttons. The Coat is satin trimmed with straps, velvet and but- 
\ | | ~ i B- . age . ‘ . : ‘ ae lined throughout. The Skirt is mace in seven No. ; tons to correspond with waist, even 
\ \ => , a stay in a corset that has pierced through the cas- gored flare style and is trimmed with tailor A105 = & length and with “Sommer” patent 
Nie 4 ing at the top or bottom cf the corset, is to bind the pe ee ay = gy: to ayo Waist © inverted plait back, which absolutely 
y 4 2 . : : on Me : ° with waist; and has the ‘* Sommer” paten revents skirt from gaping. This suit 
‘ top of the stay, or where ; it may be broken, with a inverted plait back which prevents the A ae a te strictly man toler - 32 to 44 
D B ROSS small piece of chamois skin. It is not necessary to skirt from gaping. The entire suit is excel- Vestine” bust measure, 22 to 29 waist bands, 
* 0 have a long stay in dress waists, and if it is neces- lently tailored and perfect fitting. Sizes 32 Vesting length of skirt 38 to 43 ¢7 By) 
+ e - n to 44 bust measure, 22 to 29 waist bands, inches ° 
—.170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO, ~ sary to break a stay to fit a seam one can easily bind length of skirts 38 to 43 ¢7 5Q j. ek te ae Be 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE a the end of the broken stay with the chamois skin eee e's $ ° 
SUIT of Wool Venetian, and have no fear of its piercing through. No. A105 Tus Superb Woman's Waist is mace of 
Qe. BAS] Here is xood way to mend kid gloves if they N O- a superior quality of heavy fleece lined 
Blucher blouse; jacket ere 1S a goo ay to mend Kid gloves | ey ew mercerized vesting cheviot. Just the waist and weight for fall 
~ a skirt un- are torn or ripped: First, buttonhole-stitch around Model wear. It is beautifully tailored; has graduated side plaits 
ined. No ‘ ton « ‘ . . : forming a yoke. Front of waist is trimmed with six fi large 
. ot so close as a buttonhole; or gay i nm six fine, larg 
1T05A $9.98 the rent, n ot close as in a buttonhole; then over Silk white pearl buttons; tailor stitched cuffs fastened with small Nuns 
Waist made cast, taking up the thread of the buttonhole on the Waist pearl buttons to match. Latest shape stock collar, with Veiling 
of silk edge, and then draw the edges together. turn-over and tab, Open front. Comes in . 
Peau Be, - = ite, or white ground with small black polka Waist 
de dots. No more perfect fitting waist can be had Idea 


To make buttonholes in thick woolen materials 
first determine the size of the buttonhole by a slip 


at any price. Extremely stylish, and the greatest 
value in a waist ever offered. 
Sizes 32 to 44. ° . : $1.00 








Soie in of paper. Begin at one end with the thread through “ aoa 
——--—}} prone | teen the cloth; carry the thread down to the other end of bs 4 ao “<A 
a brown ; tucked ; silk medal- the measure; stitch through the cloth and back to for our a ; 
Sate and eee both eats lions. No. 1649 A~ $7.98 the beginning, leaving space enough between the handsome Sw ee 
with privilege of examination. Money back if dissatisfied. threads to cut the buttonhole. Outline in this way Catalog hg : , 





with two or more threads, according to the strength 


ALBRECHT’S EXCLUSIVE needed. Begin at the first end and overcast the 





long threads first on one side and then on the other, 


































making a cord around the prospective buttonhole. 
Fur Neck wear Now cut and work in the usual way. ‘This work 
Innumerable Varieties Original Styles should be = the right — ha nee 
a Here is another way to make buttonholes in ma- 
HIGHER IN QUALITY THAN PRICE terials that are soft and fray easily: Mark the 
Zu 4 Albrecht Pigcewses from St. —_. buttonhole with a basting thread, then stitch 
1¢ Fur Center of Ainerica, is recognized as ° a —e : : So sans 
Highest Standard. The dainty ruffle collar around that thread on the machine W ith a fine stitch, Brillian- 
illustrated is lined with sumptuous brocaded leaving a space between the stitchings to cut the | tine 
satin—an exceptional production — and onhe This makes a firm basis to work upo1 i This 
will be sent prepaid to your address butt aan ole. stl of } rs ws r : asis to work upon This Beautiful Waist No. A 109 Woman's 
upon receipt of price. Money refunded and prevents the c oth from fraying. oO. 10 Peau de Cygne No. Art Waist is mace of the very 
if not delighted with purchase. Don’t wait for thin places to break through before Silk Waist is handsomely tailored. $1 95 =. bd « he te 
Hesthern, Pinched Otters $10.58 mending underwear. When a place looks thin Lehn ge) , Fg mph —_ . ‘tailored. The ‘oat s made 
ec apanese . “ ‘ . stitched side plaits, the front plai . A 
American Mole... 9.15 stretch that part of the garment on an embroidery being trimmed with six beautiful hand panel effect, with one cide 
Blended River Mink . 5.50 hoop and work from the right side. Saxony wool crocheted rings. Waist is made with Write kes die cf ak ae 
rat aed Squirrel . anes is the best, having a slight twist. Begin well past a L Slated a. - a today eight graduated French 
“tr : ‘ get the worn place, running up and down between the elbow ; have full pouch and are finished for our tucks from the shoulder to 
Write to-day to E. Albrecht & Son, “ei : se oA aonte ti " with tailor stitched cuffs. Entirel handsome the bust, forming yoke; 
St. Paul, the Fur Center of America, for lines of stitches; cut the threac every time, thus now style of French once cin poe d new four tucks in back. The 
avoiding a loop. The ends sink out of sight and jcuniationd tix 40 Guan iad an Catalog sleeves also have four tucks 
THE INTERNATIONAL . -ely 7. j 3} ‘4 - ch “ ; ane from shoulder to elbow ; tailor 
| the work scarcely shows upon the right side. Where waist, both the tie and stock collar : ; 
FUR AUTHORITY ] . very thi se double tl d being trimmed with hand crocheted stitched cuffs fastened with two 
— - te a } Places are very thin use double thread. ik fi to match the ti : pearl buttons. Exquisite Irish 
This exhaustive treatise reviews all the H T ds ilk shirtwaist suit y ioh silk rings to match the trimming on All Wool crocheted lace collar with de 
latest creations in fur garments and neckwear. o mend your torn sl shirtwaist suit you might front of waist. The waist is lined MeltonSkirt tab front competes this iteeommaie 
inte: tent _It is the a and only complete au- try the following: Get sewing silk the right shade, throughout; open tent. Comes in Ne. A po gee gon Fe | 
hority issued, impartin alua 1 auth ic informati . : o.8 fa so ack, ii or gZ " 1 - ° 
as to how to buy auallemaie, och aire locate separate a strand into the three parts of which it is i. nanan. $2.95 3 Colors Black, White or Light $1.95 
prices. Published by the house of Albrecht, the original composed, and darn with one of these single threads. $3.95 we. Sizes 32 to 44, . . . 
Minnesota nucleus of the fur industry and American head- ‘ Thi ; 
quarters for Standard High Grade F =< Their vast sesousess, ‘ Write today for our No A 113 This desirable Pedes- 
Serene ek pp eennecten be the omy of the Northern Here are some hints that may help the home ha: me New Catalo like in illustration Tio ix -. 
fo S an uropean traders at original s« ° f ly, - . x . it . ; H B ndso . ' a P es 
insures the very pick of skins at Gals feat cont. A nan dressmaker, who s00n will be starting In to make her e all-wool Melton Cloth in Black, Cadet 
gee & the exclusive manufacture of furs enables them autumn suit: Before cutting your woolen material This Wales ot ee or a, Rts. gah. phe yo 
© offer their customers unconditionally the world’s best at it s ce i , is shown WER Inversee pras USCk. MS CLOER 1S 
the lowest prices. You are absolutely protected in dealing ys should be A and = _ Wot ue No. A aa on full figure is woven, 35 a mee wine, ome ie the 
with this house, whose reputation of half a century for honor- one as well at home as by a professional. ring made of a fine quality of Brilliantine ; finishing it is shrunken to 48 inches, 
$0 ced Nae ee rpetuased with each article sold: Don’t fail as many sheets as are needed out of clear water. per ar yp nn yy - al On Soe clots ie ie ee 
da tor this valuable book. Enclose st 0 . - -o ” ractive i pearance; cut anc 
o nclose stamp for postage Spread out the sheets and lay the goods, folded tailored in the most approved fash gracefully without sagging in 
E. ALBRECHT & SON lengthwise, on one half of the sheets lengthwise; me The entice Sons of one-half any past. bes side gores are 
» ane - inch tailor stitched side plaits ; the ancy sha and are box 
Box A, 20 E, 7th Street St. Paul, Minn, fold the other half of the sheets over the goods ; roll front plait trimmed with buttons phaited from knee down, 
| up and let stand for several hours; then press on the to match waist; yoke is formed neatly trimmed with self 
wrong side until dryand smooth. Any crinoline and by plaits in front, as illustrated. covered buttons. Finished 
stiffeni d sh : 1 : Stock collar and four-in-hand tie at bottom with numerous 
, | stiff ening used shou d be shrunken first. - } of newest design, trimmed with rows of tailor stitching. 
y our Health Stitched bands of cloth may be made to fit any buttons to match those on waist, A strictly man-tailored 
f curve for trimming in this way: Cut the cloth and = eee —— au we ee —, Po in 
your time and your clothes soft crinoline on the true bias, and baste the cloth Our Special Price. . . . $1.95 


38 to 43 
F | ss on the crinoline, turning down both edges; then inches. . $3.95 
+els-! . w - dampen thoroughly on the crinoline side and you 
Naptha cuts Ww ash day in are ready for the pressing, which is most important. We Have no 


half; makes ic more coudert- | Bee SS on Sees Oe 2 peel oo Branch S 


ironing-board and lay on the strip, crinoline side 





; no 
‘ z . up, stretching the outer edge to fit the curve, and ee 
able ; doubles the life of clothes. pressing until perfectly dry. The fullness of the Houses SIXTH AVE. ry 187419"STS, ents 
Fels-N f ; inner edge will shrink into place under theiron. It | ' g 
els-Naptha Philadelphia should then be stitched carefully. NEW YORK CITY.N-Y. 

















TRADE MARK 





CORSETS 


are the logical garments for folks who 
would be properly and fashionably cor- 
setted at a moderate price. American 
Lady Corsets alone have made such a 
thing possible. They combine every good 
feature of the fabulously priced imported 
corsets, besides being better adapted to 
the American type of figure. You can 
buy an 


CORSET 
for $5.00 or for $1.0co—and at various 
intermediate prices— according to your 
financial taste. 
EVERY PAIR BESPEAKS 
PERFECTION 

The new “ Panel Front’’ models, illus- 
trated, are the styles most directly in ac- 
cord with the prescribed fall fashion in 


tteccafaterksaaetan't, 


> es 
$+ 


e dinary proportions, 

Style 515— for well developed “ 
figures, $2.50 
Sent prepaid if not procurable at your 

dealers. 


ae. 
style 510 —- for any figure of or- ¢- 
: y he $2.50 


etd 


150 Styles 
A Shape for Every Figure 


> 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
New York. Detroit, Chicago. 
Postal to Dept. L, Detroit, brings booklet. 
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FOR EMBROIDERERS 


and especially for the many who have recently 
written to inquire “ how soon our NEW EMBROID- 
ERY BOOK FOR 1905 would be ready "'—this 
announcement is intended. THE NEW BOOK IS 
NOW READY— JUST OFF THE PRESS. Larg- 
est and best book yet published. Entirely new 
throughout; new colored plates, new designs, new 
ideas. Contains over 100 pages; over 100 illustra- 
tions. Complete instructions for everything new in 
Doilies, Centerpieces, Sofa Cushions, etc. 


Some Special Features 


Colored Plates of over 20 flowers, fruits, etc. 
Complete Lesson teaching Hardanger Embroidery. 
Eyelet Embroidery Work. 

hite, Tan and Ecru Centerpieces and Doilies. 
Mountmellick Embroidery Work. 
Popular Scrim Designs. 
Stylish Cross Stitch Designs 
Designs for Embroidering Hosiery. 
Dainty Christmas Novelties. 





Extra Large Assortment of Sofa Cushions, etc. 


Send order today and ask for our “* 1905 Book.” 
Mailed for 10 cents. Acidress 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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ROTECTOR 


FILLS A LONG- 
FELT WANT 


What the “Apron is to the Skirt” 
the “‘ Maco is to the Waist.” No 
more pinning on of paper cuffs or 
ibs. New and practical. A com- 
bination of a pair of sleeves 
and front piece, as shown in 
the cut. Can be slipped on or 
off in a second. Worn all the 
year around. 


Saves its cost in 
one week’s laundry 
bill and your waist 
always looks fresh. 


Housewives, salesladies, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
artists or students should wear the ‘*Maco.”” Made 
in white, black and figured lawn, blue striped ging- 
ham and black sateen, 50 cents. Dark and light prints, 
25 cents. Made in Three Sizes: Small, Medium and Large. 


Send name of your leading merchant and 50 or 25 cents 
and we will forward a‘ Maco Protector" postpaid. 


M. ALSHULER COMPANY 
Post-Office Box ‘‘A’”’ Waukegan, Illinois 


Patent 
applied 


or. 





their full names and addresses. 
The New Kid Belts 

Can you tell me how to 
make one of the new kid 
belts ? IRENE. 

Cut the kid on the cross, 
attach it to a tag at one end 
and a buckle at the other. 
Bone the belt at the back, 
sides and front. 


Durable Silk for a Petticoat 


What is the most durable 
silk for a petticoat ? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


A good quality of taffeta 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 1904 


MRS. RALSTON’S ANSWERS 


Questions of general] interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston will 


Correspondents should use 
reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


For a Tall, Short-Waisted Girl 


Please tell a very tall girl, 
who is also short-waisted, 
how to dress so as to take off 
the appearance of her height, 
or at least so that she will not 
look any taller. Will a waist 
and skirt of the same mate- 
rial be apt to make one look 
taller? HORTENSE. 


l advise you to make your 
bodice as long-waisted as pos- 
sible, and to bring your belt 
well down infront. Be care- 
ful in choosing your skirts 





| will be found as satisfactory 


as any other make of silk. Of course, the silk and 
cotton, and the silk and linen mixtures would be 
found more economical, and would not cut out so 
soon; then there are the pongees and the washable 
silks and moreens, all of which make nice petticoats; 
but for an all-silk petticoat I should advise taffeta. 


For Her Son's Wedding 

Will you tell an elderly lady what material to 
buy for a gown to wear to her son’s wedding —a 
gown that must be used for several seasons as a best 
one for every occasion? Also tell her, please, how 
to have it made. Mrs. M. 


Louisine would be a nice material either in black 
or in one of the pretty, soft grays. The skirt will 
not need any trimming except folds of the material. 
Have the bodice trimmed with thin black Chantilly 
lace over a foundation of white chiffon or mousseline 
de soie. 


To Line a Black Net Dress 


I have a black net dress that I am tired of and I 
want to reline it. I should like to use gun-metal 
taffeta if you think well of it. Mrs. K. M. J. 

Gun metal would make a very dark lining, and 
to brighten your black net dress I should advise 
making it over cream white, and putting some 


| cream-white lace on your bodice. 










| To Make a Black Peau de Soie Skirt 


I have some black peau de soie and want your 
advice as to how it should be made. lam my own 
dressmaker, so please suggest some style which I 
can easily follow, one with a skirt that will be use- 
ful for the street, and that I could wear for an 
evening party, too. KANSAS CITY. 


Make your skirt from an eleven-gore pattern with 
rows of narrow black silk braid down each seam; 
have a deep hem, and add three deep tucks, the 
same width as the hem, above it, grading the tucks 
up at the back. This skirt should be made round 
length. 


A Coat and Skirt Suit 

I have had given to me enough brown serge to make 
a nice autumn suit. Please suggest a pretty style 
for a coat and skirt suit. REULAH. 

The skirt should be walking length, plain and 
severe, and you would do well to use the side- 
plaited nine-gore pattern, stitching the plaits down 
halt-way to the knees. Have a blouse Eton jacket 
with a flat tab collar extending well over the tops 
of the sleeves, which should be full bell shaped with 
deep turnback cuffs. You can trim this suit, if you 
wish, with black Hercules braid put on in a scroll 
pattern, 


For a Twelve-Year-Old Girl 
Can you suggest a way to dress my twelve-year- 
old girl? She is very tall and thin, and does not 
look well in a shirtwaist and skirt, although I have 
several on hand which I should like to use. 
MOTHER. 
A way to overcome the untidy look of a shirt- 
waist and skirt on a tall, thin girl is to add the 
fashionable suspender strap over the shoulders. 
These straps should be made of the same goods as 
| the skirt and be fastened to a broad belt of like 
material. 


A Black and White Shepherd's Piaid 


Please tell me how to make up a black and white 
shepherd’s plaid serge suit. 3ESSIE. 


Make the skirt a nine-gore model, stitching the 
seams with rows of stitching; add a fold of black 
velvet four inches deep around the foot of the skirt, 
scalloped in points, and outlined where the velvet 
joins the skirt with white soutache braid. For the 
jacket make a collarless Eton edged with velvet to 
match the skirt; have large bell-shaped sleeves with 
turnback cutts of the velvet. 


A “ Best" Dress for Boarding-School 

I am going to send my little girl, twelve years of 
age, to boarding-school. What shall I get for her 
** best’? evening dress? She istall and very slight. 

Mrs. H. J. G. 

Get for your little girl pale pink challie and have 
a plaited skirt trimmed with two rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon. Makea high stitched girdie and have 
two shoulder straps buttoned tothe girdle. Finish 
these *‘ suspenders ’’ with shaped shoulder ruffles 
trimmed with two rows of the velvet ribbon. This 
dress may be worn with a white or écru challie 
blouse, either plain or trimmed with bands, anda 
collar of Valenciennes lace. 





Mourning Band on a Coat Sleeve 


T have just lost an uncle and cannot afford to go 
into mourning. A friend tells me that I could put 
a black band on the sleeve of my covert jacket suit. 
I don’t know where to put it or of what material to 
make it. Can you tell me? TROUBLED. 


The band should be made of a light-weight black 
broadcloth or Henrietta cloth, four inches wide, and 
| placed around the left arm between the elbow and 








| the shoulder. 


to have your trimming run 
around, instead ot up and down. A shirred yoke 
effect, and groups of deep, wide tucks, can be used 
by you to advantage on a plain gathered skirt, 
also the two-piece circular skirt and any style of 
flounce. A waist and skirt of the same material 
should not make you look taller. You should wear 
a long, loose, double-breasted box coat with a belt 
across the back. 


A Separate Skirt for Business 

What would make a nice separate skirt to wear 
with white blouses and a covert cloth coat this fall 
and winter for business? A BusINESS WOMAN. 

A nice, serviceable skirt for every-day general 
wear would be one of a light-weight black broad- 
cloth or very dark blue cheviot, made walking length 
and not too dressy. 


Length of Skirts for Girls 
Please advise me what 

skirts siould be made. 

Lucy twelve; both are tall. 


length my daughters’ 
Louise is fourteen and 

ANXIOUS MOTHER. 

Make Louise’s skirts to her shoetops, and Lucy’s 
two good inches above. 


Seshes and Girdles are Both Fashionable 

Are sashes or deep girdles to be worn the coming 
winter with party dresses? If sashes are to be worn 
will the ends be long or short ? CYNTHIA. 

Sashes are very fashionable, as are also the deep 
girdles. A sash should give the effect around the 
waist of a girdle; the ends are quite long, and either 
fringed or cut into points. 


For an Autumn Bride 

What is a suitable traveling costume for an autumn 
bride? Would a short kimono of some pretty 
shade of silk—say pale blue—be appropriate to 
wear to the dressing-room on boardatrain? Never 
having traveled much I am at a loss to know what to 
wear, and do not want to be conspicuous. We are 
only going fora short trip—to be gone ten days. 

GLADys 5S. 

A tailor-made skirt and coat suit of serge or 
mohair, worn with a dark silk shirtwaist the color 
of your suit, will make a pretty traveling dress. 
Take some changes of turnover collars in your suit- 
case, also several white linen shirtwaists. I should 
advise you to have a long kimono of- pongee or dark 
India silk. A light blue one would not be service- 
able, as it would soon soil and muss. 


High-Crowned Hats will be Worn 

I find I have a perfectly good hat that I used 
several years ago. It is what is called a walking 
hat and it has quite a high, round crown, but I fear 
the crown is too high for the present style. Do you 
think I can use it? EMILy. 


A hat with a high crown, such as you describe, 
will be worn this autumn. Trim with a loosely- 
draped scarf of soft silk knotted, with the short end 


in the back, and add a feather pompon or quilling | 


of ribbon on the side. 


Ruffles in Coat Sleeves 
Will ruffles be worn this winter in wide coat 
sleeves as much as they have been this summer ? 
ANXIOUS. 
Ruffles will be worn for dress this winter, but not, 
of course, to the extent they were during the summer 
season, as many people prefer a more severe style of 
coat sleeve for cold weather. 


Length of a Skirt 


What length of skirt is most stylish? RETTA. 


The short instep length for the street; the round 
length is useful for the house, and also is used on 
many of the smart evening gowns. 


Plaids and Checks will be Much Worn 

I have enough large-plaid silk — blue and white 
with a little touch of green and black in it—to 
make a shirtwaist suit, but I am afraid plaids are 
not going to be worn this season. How would you 
advise making the skirt? i om & 

30th plaids and large and small checks will be 
much used the coming season, and I should suggest 
that you have your skirt made in a wide, circular, 
small box-plaited model, the box-plaits being 
graduated and stitched to the depth of a yoke. 


To Renovate a White Ostrich Plume 

I have a soiled white ostrich plume. How can I 
clean it and fix it up for use this autumn ? 

YE... 

Make good soapsuds of water and Castile soap, 
into which the feather must be dipped and sopped 
up and down until clean; then put in clean suds, 
and rinse in warm water; last of all rinse in warm 
water with a little bluingin it. Shakeall the water 
out and dry inthe sun. Now for curling: Hold it 
in the steam from a rapidly boiling kettle of water 
until heated through; then shake it out in dry heat, 
and curl with a piece of perfectly smooth whalebone 
by drawing all the barbules over the edge of the 
whalebone, beginning at the quill. Do not take 
more than two or three barbulesat onetime. Great 
care must be taken not to break them. 





Batiste $1.00 


ust Right 


Firmness of Figure 
Neatness of Outline 
Ease of Movement 
And Grace of Style 
Unite to Make 

The Ferris Waist 
Just Right. 


sez WAIST 
SENSE 
is made in all styles and sizes to fit 
women and children of every form 
and age. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


*FERRIS GOOD SENSE”’ sewed in 
red on the front marks it genuine. 


The Ferris Book, illustrated, mailed free 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 


Photograph of Style No. 529. 














“ONEITA” 
Pat. April 25th, 1893 
ELASTIC 


| || RIBBED Union Suits 


| cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting likea 
| glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttons down 
| the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies obtain such per- 
fect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. So/d dy dest 


dealers everywhere. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ONEITA MILLS 


Dept. X, 1 Greene St., New York 





























THE ROSALIND= 


Waist and Belt Adjuster 


Holds waist and belt absolutely in place. No 

Pins. Adjusted in 2 seconds. Try one and be 

convinced. 25 cents postpaid to any address. 
Write for illustrated booklet on “Rosa- 
lind Specialties for Women’s Wear.” 


THE ROSALIND CO., Dept. A, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











Velutina 


The Standard Velvet 


The genuine has the name VELUTINA 
on selvage. 















STORK 


(TRADE MARK) 


N P ANS Ss 


Made of Stork Sheeting—rubberless water- 
proof fabric — light as linen — easily washable 
— button on neatly over diaper — keep baby's 
dresses dry and sweet. 50 cents per pair. 


st, kee baby's 
Stork Catch-All Bib f<f5.2 32h 
from soiiing dress or tablecloth. 50 ceuts each. 
Sead for booklet and samples of fabric. Goods 
at dry goods stores, or by inail from us. 


Hospital Sheeting Co., 72-N Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 


capacity of mills thirty thousand 
barrels a day, is made by 


America’s Greatest Flour Millers, 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers also of Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
Wheat Food for all meals, in a hundred ways. 


If it isn’t Pillsbury’s, 
it isn’t the Best Flour. 
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A Wo d to Mother 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write tous. The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half woo | and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 


aa Tae: 




















The Joy of the Household 


Wool Soap is essentially a Toilet and Bath necessity, 
and not for exclusive use on woolens. It floats, is white, 
and pure. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U. S. A. 
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It Pays to Eat 


¢ iston 











Says the Miller: 


“Do you know why it pays to 
eat Ralston Breaktast Food? 

I will tell yous-— 

First, —in health; because it 1s 
the one food made ot wheat not 
robbed of any of its rich and 
nourishing qualities. 

Second, — it?s economical; 
half a cent a saucer. 

And then—v/t pays im enjoyment 
because of its wonderful flavor. 
I'd like you to get ta package, and 


22 


add your enthusiasm to mine. 


Checkerboard Package 
Cooks in 5 minutes. 





